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GENIUS AND THE PUBLIC. 


A veny few years ago, an anonymous 
volume appeared, published by Mr. 
Effingham Wilson of the Royal Ex- 
change, entitled, Exposition of the 
False Medium and Barriers excluding 
Men of Genius from the Public. The 
book was a dull book, written in a 
most discontented spirit. In short, it 
was evidently the production of a dis- 
appointed author; a fact which the 
said author denied with all the fervour 
and fidget of Sir Fretful Plagiary. 
Well, if the worthy gentleman had 
escaped disappointment before he pub- 
lished the Exposition, at all events his 
boast must terminate at that period, 
for few, very few reading people, looked 
at his work ; and all who did attempt 
its perusal, pronounced the author 
quite as cracked as any grumbleto- 
nian could possibly be. This verdict 
must have monstrously disconcerted a 
writer who had never till then encoun- 
tered disappointment. How sanguine 
he himself was as to the success of his 
Exposition, may be inferred from the 
following passage. After a most ran- 
corous denunciation of some nonde- 
script potentate, whom he names a 
“ publisher’s reader,” he continues in 
a strain of self-glorification thus — 


“ He would not know, if we suffered 
him to be asked (however he might fear 
it), whether this Exposition would suc- 
ceed, although it contains the manifest ele. 
ments of popularity. He is a greater fool 
than the writer.” 


We are not quite so sure of this. 
Knowing nothing of the “ reader,” we 
have nothing to say as to his folly or 
his wisdom. But of the “ writer,” on 
the evidence of his own Exposition, 
we can confidently assert that he is 
foolish enough for any thing. His 
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title-page led us to expect somewhat 
relating exclusively to the ways and 
means —shewing the “ false medium” 
(i.e. small funds) and “ barriers ” (i. e. 
spike-hall) excluding, or secluding, so 
many men of genius from the public. 
But in this we were disappointed. 
The author is a philosopher of the 
Bulwer school—an utterer of rhap- 
sodies in prose run mad —deeply sen- 
sible that the world does not appre- 
ciate its greatest men—that he is a 
poet of a high order, too good for this 
earth of ours ; and hopeless of satiating 
the “ immortal longings” within him 
till he shall have fairly “ shuffled of 
this mortal coil,” he pours forth his 
disappointed soul in one loud groan, 
three-and-thirty pages long, all of it 
addressed to the sympathetic ears of 
the author of the Duchess de la Valliére. 
Yes, this voice from the wilderness of 
disappointment is dedicated as follows : 
“ To Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq., a 
man of genius and a patriot, these 
pages,” &c, &e. The genius and the 
patriotism of Mr. Bulwer are high 
matters, much too manifest to require 
a word from us. Low far he is a 
likely person to sympathise with the 
dejection and privation of disappointed 
authors, is another question. If we are 
not mistaken, he has, in England and 
the English, in Ernest Maltravers, and 
elsewhere, not only evinced no such 
sympathy, but has employed much of 
his wit and humour (such as these are) 
in ridiculing all authors, and literary 
aspirants of what kind soever, who do 
not happen to enjoy the praise and 
pudding consequent on notoriety. It 
is true that, in Ernest Maltravers, we 
are cunningly given to understand that 
the hero (representing Mr. Bulwer), a 
most successful author, had a strong 
ce 
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feeling, and a hand open as day for 
small authors in distress. But we have 
no great opinion of people who make 
a parade of this sort of thing, either in 
person or in the pages of a novel ; and 
till we hear from other authority than 
that of Mr. Bulwer himself, that he is 
so solicitous for his less lucky collabo- 
rateurs in the craft of book-making, 
we must adhere to an opinion long since 
formed from two or three significant 
printed indications—it is, that of all 
men connected with what is called the 
world of letters, there is no one more 
selfishly indifferent, or more intensely 
supercilious, towards the great family 
of the disappointed among authors, 
than is Mr. Bulwer. Yet the writer of 
the Exposition had an undoubted right 
to inscribe it to Mr. Bulwer, if he chose 
to do so. Nay, it is possible that, 
knowing the author of the Duchess de 
la Valhére to be a discontented author, 
he of the Exposition concluded him to 
be a disappointed one. In that case, 
the dedication was appropriate enough, 
At all events, we are happy to hear that 
Mr. Bulwer acknowledged the compli- 
ment by an invitation to dinner at the 
Reform Club —the very thing to con- 
firm the “ expositor,” or any other 


littérateur in want of a good dinner, 
or in love with that comfort, in the 
rancorous feeling of a disappointed 


man. Accordingly, we find the poor 
gentleman thus passionately expressing 
himself as to the nature of the conver- 
sation, and the quality of the creature- 
comforts provided for him at the Re- 
form Club by the author of the 
Duchess de la Valliere : 


‘« There are no bounds to the ignorance 
and malice of the scoundrel world !”— 
Exposition, p. 100. 


Such savage expressions savour 
strongly of sour wine, and reflect, if 
not on Mr. Bulwer, at least on the 
managing committee of the Reform 
Club. People should really either give 
no dinners at all, or feed their guests 
in a conservative manner, be their po- 
litics what they may. 

As to the Exposition itself, we shall 
not waste much space on its crudities, 
absurdities, and querulous magnilo- 
quence. We have merely selected it 
as an appropriate peg to hang some 
remarks upon, which from time to time 
have suggested themselves to us, when 
fine speakers and finer writers have 
dealt forth their fustian about the 
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wrongs, privations, and woes of men 
of genius. The stuff that is prated on 
this subject is absolutely sickening ; 
and never have we met with it in a 
more revolting form, or in more pre- 
posterous quantity, than in the ill- 
conditioned volume of which we are 
speaking. That the author is one of 
the disappointed, we have already said. 
That he deserved just the success he 
has met with, and no more, is clear 
from the Brummagem style in which 
his genius manifests itself in the Ey- 
position. For example, he opens with 
the following fine 


“ Ezordium.—A common stone meets 
with more ready patronage than a man 
of genius. It may be said to have its 
social home and proper place of refuge 
in some society, expressly established for 
its discovery, polishing, classification, 
preservation, &c., and all its numerous 
claims to notice and learned considera- 
tion are admitted instantly ; but genius 
is sui generis, and a homeless outcast by 
general consent, during the full term of 
its natural life, Driven through the in. 
hospitable desert of mortality, or tossed 
upon its bleak and stormy seas, the man 
of genius finds at length a haven in 
posterity ; and there, after the due course 
of precedence has fulfilled its progressive 
order, his claim also is esadesliy admitted, 
the tenacious world being quite sure that 
he is dead ‘ as any stone.’” 


This is pretty well, but it is by no 
means the best ‘ specimen-brick” of 
this worthy’s mental structure. For 
instance, here is a flight not inferior to 
any thing in Mr, M. Masson’s subli- 
mities when describing the solemn 
march of that mighty somnambulist, 
the Nassau Balloon : 


“ Of Authors in General,—In the fresh 
spring time of our existence, when the 
eagle wing of sunward hope is strenuous 
in the glorious dawn, and the rich and 
rosy dews fall heavy on the opening 
flower that begems the path over which, 
with swelling bosom and unbaffied ener- 
gies, we bound with feet that feel not the 
earth beneath them, while the voice is 
uplifted in full enjoyment of nature’s 
free and heartfelt presence —it is a good 
thing to be a ploughman, But to become 
an author is to poison the sacred draught 
of heaven, and to bring down Olympus 
in desolate ruins over the highway of life! 
Under what stupendous dreams are all 
his hopes buried for ever! To till the 
wholesome earth, and reap the tawny 
harvest of the year, is a somewhat sturdy 
task ‘in the eye of Phebus,’ and often 
felt to be a heavy manual toil; but it 
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hath no certain heartachs for its reward, 
and is a blythe and jocund labour com- 
pared with his who, through the painful 
day and dead enduring night, struggles 
and yearns towards the goal of immor- 
tality. The energies of his heart are as 
the horses of the sun. His course around 
the vast empyrean is at length accom- 
plished —his reward is squalid human 
misery, with giant despair striding for- 
wards in the clearing distance !” 


Assuredly, far better for such a writer 
as this had it been to have taken to 
ploughmanship or drovership, tailor- 
ship or cobblership—in short, to any 
ship, rather than to authorship. So 
“ sweet a creature of bombast” has a 
desert ** too heavy to mount, and too 
thick to shine ;” and naturally finds 
disappointment the sole reward of a 
pursuit sillily entered on, and stupidly 
persisted in. Having prepared the 
reader’s mind for the worst, he sets to 
work in good earnest, stringing toge- 
ther the names of all the men of genius 
who have endured privations, from the 
days of Ilomer down to our own. 
Upon the principle that charity begins 
at home, we shall direct our attention 
to what has occurred in our own coun- 
try, and in our own times, or nearly so. 


The author’s complaints, though chiefly 
referring to the occupation to which he 
has devoted his existence, viz. literature, 
are by no means limited to that pursuit. 
On the contrary, his is a most enlarged 
and catholic sympathy, comprehend- 
ing, in fact, every department of science 


and of art. According to him, it is 
quite enough for a man to evince ori- 
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ginality and energetic power, in order 
to preclude the possibility of his rising 
in the department of endeavour, be it 
what it may, for which he is most 
fitted by natural endowments and in- 
clination! ‘“ Keep him down!” is, 
we are given to understand, the prin- 
ciple on which the “ powers that be ” 
proceed in regard to such a man. This 
is sheer twaddle ; for there is no keep- 
ing such a man down, if he be deter- 
mined to rise. It has been said that 
no man was ever written down, except- 
ing by himself. So, also, a man of 
originality and energy, in any branch 
of human effort, is not to be kept down, 
unless it be by his own act or conniv- 
ance, And we should here remark, 
that every distinguished instance ad- 
duced by the author of the Exposition, 
as regards dramatic aspirants, tells di- 
rectly against his argument. He says 
that Kemble, Kean, Braham, Siddons, 
Pasta, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Wood (Miss 
Paton), were all subject to the greatest 
mortifications at the outset of their ca- 
reer—that every thing was done to 
“ keep them down.” If so, need we 
ask for any more conclusive proof of 
our assertion, that conscious power and 
energetic will are, by their very nature, 
irrepressible?* Very different is the 
case when a “ talented” person (this 
intolerable word is of continual recur- 
rence in the Exposition), inflated by the 
laudation of family and friends, sets 
out on a Tom Fool’s errand in search of 
fame, though wanting all the requisites 
(or nearly so), natural and acquired, by 
which an honest fame is to be achieved, 


* The mistake made by the author of the Exposition—a mistake which pervades 


his entire work, from the first page to the last—is, that he claims for mediocrity, 
and often for something much below mediocrity, the same sympathy and encourage- 
ment which, sooner or later, are sure to be given, and cheerfully given, to superior 
powers, duly cultivated. In his theatrical complaint, for example, after enumerating 
the names of Braham, Pasta, &c. he makes the following reference to a very different 
person: “ Mr. Sapio was a gentleman who possessed a fine voice, a pleasing style, 
and correct method. He was highly accomplished in his profession ; being able to 
sustain parts in English, French, and Italian, with equal facility. What has become 
of Mr. Sapio? He was a favourite with the publie, and a deserving one; but 
nobody ever inquires after him, or seems to care whether he be alive or dead.” 
We have no notion what has become of Mr. Sapio. But, hoping it may be in some 
degree consolatory to the author of the Exposition, we have to offer him the assurance 
that, when we last saw the singer in question, he was laudably engaged with a bottle 
of champagne, and carolling ‘“ Love's young dream.” What have been his occupa- 
tions or amusements since then we know not. ‘The “ expositor” thinks it probable 
that his friend has been professionally burked. He asks: “‘ Was it that Mr. Sapio 
behaved like a man of spirit, who resists the querulous overbearing impertinence of 
a quack knight who happens to be placed above him ; or by what other injustice or 
cabal has he been thrown out of all engagement in London for so long a period ?” 
What if it should happen that Mr. Sapio’s style was not suited to the stage? 


“What then?” the ‘ expositor” will cry: ‘“ He would have done well enough, 
but for the ‘ barrier 1” ” 7 
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To people of this calibre, every petty 
obstacle appears an insurmountable 
difficulty ; every suggestion, imperti- 
nent ; every remonstrance, persecution ; 
till, having bored and blustered with- 
out effect, they subside into the sulks, 
and take their station in the ranks of 
the “ disappointed.” This is probably 
the course which the “ expositor” has 
run, though he emphatically disclaims 
all connexion with the brotherhood of 
“ disappointed authors.” The passage 
we are about to quote, from pp. 33 and 
34 of his book, tells rather a different 
story. The writer has offered a manu- 
script to two publishers in succession, 
he agreeing to pay one hundred guineas 
down towards facilitating the appear- 
ance of his work. Both publishers de- 
cline having any thing to do with it: 
both alike declare, before the examina- 
tion of the MS., that, as to the pecu- 
niary offer, “ nothing of the kind would 
be required if the work were approved 
of.” Now, let us hear the author's 
own statement of the remainder of his 
case :— 


“‘ The gentleman stared a little ; and 
if he was surprised at the second rejec- 
tion of his work, he was no less so at the 
unhesitating generosity with which his 
pecuniary offer was politely waved in 
both instances. Thinking it, however, a 
somewhat hard case that his manuscript, 
possessing, as he believed, some merit and 
originality, should be ‘ shelfed’ without a 
hearing, chiefly on account of its style 
(which, upon a fresh examination and com- 
parison with that of others, he really could 
not find to be so uncouth and outré, as the 
antipathy manifested against it had almost 
led him ai, he determined to super- 
sede the difficulty without further delay, 
by making the sum adequate to the whole 
expense of print and paper. Ie accord- 
ingly offered the work to Mr. M@——, 
together with two hundred guineas, in a 
most unqualified manner—to be given 
on the instant, and without any after-con- 
sideration whatever. 

“ The offer was politely declined, the 
work never having been seen. It only 
remains to add, that there was no per- 
sonal prejudice on the part of any of 
these gentlemen against the writer; on 
the contrary, perhaps. 

“The above story is one of those 
which ought to end in some good joke. 
This is not impossible ; but, at present, 
the only joke to be made of it is that of 
the MS. (which the author, simple man, 
had fancied rather a lofty affair) being 
laid at full length among the cobwebs. 
‘The sum offered with it would have met 
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all the most important expenses ; there 
was no essential objection to the work, 
as disagreeably involving author, pub- 
lisher, and public; and the connexion 
alone of all these publishers, especially 
the last, would have insured their gain, 
probably to the same extent as the author 
had secured them against loss. ‘The 
anecdote is merely given as a curiosity 
in the annals of the publishing business, 

* * Ay,’ quoth some persevering man 
of ‘ letters,’ bearing a singular resem. 
blance to Mr. ’s Delphic oracle; 
‘ but ought we not to have some au. 
thority for such a story ? 

*«« It can be given beyond doubt.’ 

“« « Then we shrewdly suspect who the 
person alluded to must be.’ 

“ * We plead guilty.’ 

««« Well, sir ; and where is the proof 
of your work, being worth publishing, 
either as regards publisher or public; 
the respective interests of whom are not 
necessarily identified? It is a pleasant 
jest to hear you assume that the merit 
and originality of your book should su. 
persede the palpable objection of its non- 
conformity with the express style adopted 
at the present moment in modern lite. 
rature.’ 

«« « We apologise for being alive.’ 

« ¢ This is mere talk: the chances are, 
at the very least, ten to one, sir, that your 
work was some trash that would only in- 
jure a publisher’s reputation.’ 

“ «True; they have suffered.’ 

«That it was some book of vague, 
vamped-up theories, as dull as fustian 
and the total absence of all genuine no- 
velty could make it.’ 

«“ «Mr, —— said its novelty was its 
only sin,’ 

*«« Ah, a polite excuse, with no more 
meaning than ‘ Farewell—God bless you.’ 
The taste of the day, sir, is an imperative 
requisition, evenif your production really 
contained any thing to entitle it to notice ; 
but I can see no reason, at present, why | 
should not think you a fool.’ 

“ « Granted.’” 


If this conversation be correctly re- 
ported, we should agree with the 
“ reader” that the author must be a 
considerable donkey—for this plain 
reason, that he did not knock the said 
“ reader” down, in return for the 
puppy’s impertinence. But “ peace 
hath her victories no less renowned 
than war;” and the not disappointed 
author probably resolved on gibbeting 
in black-and-white, not this particular 
*‘ reader” only, but the whole fraternity 
to which he belongs, as a “ capable 
and wide revenge,” more worthy of his 
genius than a black-and-blue dressing 
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of one delinquent could furnish. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Exposition, he has at 
one swoop laid the whole swarth of 
them prostrate —at least he thinks so, 
which, toa disappointed author, is tothe 
full as consolatory. But we must now 
lose sight of the ‘‘ exponent” and his 
friends, for the purpose of considering 
what degree of truth there is in all that 
claptrap so constantly had recourse to 
when men of genius form the subject 
of discussion. To convince the author 
of the Exposition that we at least bear 
him no ill-will, we shall take leave of 
him for the present, by quoting a sen- 
tence quite conclusive as to the fervour 
of his aspirations and the glowing nature 
of his eloquence. He has been speak- 
ing of Pasta’s extraordinary talents as a 
singer and an actress, and exclaims, 


“ To have written a tragedy for such 
a spirit would be sufficient reward to 
any author, because the saturating im- 
pression would lift him through life with 
full sense of dignity, and the consumma- 
tion of intellectual passion, and crown his 
death-bed with immortal memories !” 


Exquisite! Long, long may this 
successful writer continue saturated 
with all sorts of pleasurable im- 
pressions ; and distant be the day or 
night when his ‘ immortal-memories- 
crowned ” death-bed is destined to de- 
prive her gracious majesty, Victoria I., 
of such an exalted subject. 

It has been already said that the 
author of whom we have been speak- 
ing, though pleading the cause of me- 
diocrity in general, is the especial ad- 
vocate of the mediocrity-class to which 
he himself belongs—i. e. that of per- 
sons yearning for poetic laurels. Many 
a name does he mention as being sunk 
in eternal night, which, had he been 
the guide and guardian of public taste, 
would now challenge the admiration 
of the literary world. We know no- 
thing of these martyrs of mediocrity ; 
and we dare say our readers are in a 
like state of happy ignorance. Of 
course, we are pestered with the names 
of Hazlitt and Keats. Of Hazlitt’s 
claims to notice, and of the neglect 
and hostile criticism to which he is 
said to have been exposed, we shall 
probably hear no more, now that two 
literary M.P.’s, such as Sergeant Tal- 
fourd and Mr. Bulwer, have together 
placed the Cockney essayist in a niche 
of Whig-Radical glory. But of Keats 
we must say, that nothing could more 
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strongly establish her majesty’s claim 
on the gratitude of all loyal literary 
men, than were the queen by an ex- 
press proclamation to forbid the very 
mention of the person who, by the 
shewing of his own friends, was 
* snuffed out by an article.” Had 
there been any of the right stuff in 
the man, he would have profited by 
the criticism, or resented it with his 
gray-goose quill @ la Byron. For our- 
selves, we do not believe a word about 
his dying of the criticism. Te died of 
weakness, probably consequent on thin 
potations. It stands upon record that 
he wished for an epitaph to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘* Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” We are not 
quite sure as to the exact words of the 
inscription; but if not as we have 
given it, it was something just as stu- 
pid, namby pamby, and cockneyfied. 
Had, however, the author of the Er- 
position limited himself to puffing 
Cockney pretenders, living or dead, 
we should not have disturbed him. 
But the tendency of his book is 
throughout false and vicious. Under 
a mask of sympathy with genius, it 
advocates mediocrity ; and, more, by 
stringing together the names of men 
deservedly eminent in our literature, 
who have lived and died in great em- 
barrassment, if not in absolute want, 
he leaves the impression on the reader’s 
mind — nay, distinctly asserts it as a 
fact—that it was the genius of these 
men which caused their wretchedness 
in life and death. Let us take a few 
instances, which, by the way, are al- 
ways brought forward by writers and 
spouters of this author’s way of think- 
ing. There are the cases of Chat- 
terton, Otway, Savage, Burns, Sheri- 
dan, &c. Now, it so happens that not 
one of this eternally quoted list owed 
his misery to any thing more or less 
than to the very sufficient cause of an 
utter want of conduct. Talk of their 
genius ruining them, indeed! Had 
these men been true to themselves, 
their genius would have commanded 
the homage, as it did the admiration, 
of their contemporaries. Instead of this, 
by an entire disregard of all social re- 
straints, they contrived to make the 
judicious grieve, and to bring the very 
name of poet into contempt among the 
sober-minded portion of the commu- 
nity. Can any effect be more.perni- 
cious than that produced, or likely to 
be produced, by such men, on those 
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who come after them, and who, in the 
glory of youth, and under the exag- 
gerating influence of what is called the 
poetic temperament, are but too ready 
to regard life under an illusive aspect, 
and to sneer at the suggestions of a 
sound judgment? Is not the plain 
English of all that is said on this sub- 
ject by the sentimentalists, male and 
female, simply this, that the possession 
of genius is of itself a sufficient eman- 
cipation from ordinary moral aud social 
restraints —that honesty, decorum, in- 
dustry, and foresight, are for the hum- 
drum drudges of everyday life; but 
that the ethereal essence of genius is 
far above all this, and that its extra- 
vagances, errors — nay, crimes —are to 
be palliated by the convenient creed, 
that “the light which leads astray is 
light from heaven?” To us it appears 
that views the very reverse should be 
presented to the mind of a young per- 
son entering on life, and in possession 
of those gifts which constitute, accord- 
ing to Wordsworth, the character of a 
poet. * He is a man endowed with 
more lively sensibility, more enthu- 
siasm and tenderness, who has a 
greater knowledge of human nature, 
and a more comprehensive soul, than 
are supposed to be common among 
mankind ; a man pleased with his own 
passions and volitions, and who re- 
jJoices more than other men in the 
spirit of life that is in him; delighting 
to contemplate similar volitions and 
passions, as manifested in the goings- 
on of the universe, and habitually im- 
pelled to create them where he does 
not find them.” A man so constituted 
must, in youth, be an object of interest 
and speculation to all who are not 
immersed in the mere love of self. 
“ Rejoicing,” as Wordsworth says, 


“ more than other men in the spirit of 


life,” thrilled by a sense of power, 
animated by a vague ambition, and 
nothing doubtful that life will realise 
the fond ideal of friendship, love, and 
fame, by which his very being is per- 
vaded, he is of all men the one who 
ought to have the practical presented 
to his attention, instead of that sort of 
reckless Charles Surface morality to 
which persons of a mercurial tempera- 
ment are naturally but too prone. The 
very difficulty of forcing such truths 
on the mind of one entering on life, 
in the enjoyment of health, and of 
those glad animal movements under 
which a man literally feels that the 
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heart is imperishable, is precisely the 
reason why the erratic sons of genius 
should be represented in their true 
light—namely, as the victims, not of 
their intellectual powers, but of their 
unbridled propensities. Hard, indeed, 
it is, and must be, to convince a young 
enthusiast, caressed on all hands, dur- 
ing that brief dawn of life when, 


* Attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man 
inspired ”— 


his existence is as a brilliant vision, 
whose heavenly hues seem not doomed 
to fade “into the light of common 
day”—hard is it then to convince 
the enthusiast of the eternal truth, that 
for him, any more than for those who 
have gone before him, causes will not 
withhold their consequences— that the 
prodigal waste of time and of fair occa- 
sions must be followed by undying re- 
morse, when judgment shall have ri- 
pened and illusions vanished. The 
vaunted names so perpetually paraded 
should be employed in illustration of 
this truth, and not, as they are, for the 
purpose of feeding the fanciful and 
exaggerated notions of human life, 
which of themselves arise too rapidly 
in the breast of gifted, confident, and 
aspiring youth. How aptly may we 
address to every such an one the 
following stanzas from Wordsworth’s 
“ Ode to the Sons of Burns.” With 
but a verbal alteration or two, these 
stanzas would seem to have been 
written with an eye to the circum- 
stances of which we are here speaking. 


* * 2 
“ Through twilight shades of good and 
ill, 
Ye now are panting up life’s hill, 
And more than common strength and 
skill 
Must ye display, 
If ye would give the better will 
Its lawful sway. 


Hath nature strung your nerves to bear 
Intemperance with less harm, beware ! 
But if the poet's wit ye share, 
Like him can speed 
The social hour—for tenfold care 
There will be need. 


Even honest men delight will take 
To spare your failings, for this sake 
Will flatter you—and fool and rake 
Your steps pursue ; 
And of a poet’s name will make 
A snare for you. 


* + 
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Let judgment with benignant ray 
Still guide, and fancy cheer your way ; 
But ne’er to a seductive lay 
Let faith be given, 
Nor deem that light which leads astray 
Is light from heaven.” 


That “ speeding of the social hour” 
mentioned in the second stanza of our 
extract is a very important point. 
Moore, in the Life of Sheridan, and 
many a disquisitionist on the cha- 
racter of Burns, upbraid the wealthy 
persons to whom both stood in the re- 
lation of boon companions, because 
they, the wealthy, left the geniuses to 
shift as best they might in the hour of 
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who, himself fond of company, may 
act as leader, either in song or wit- 
ticism, at the Bacchanalian orgies of 
a brainless son of Mammon. ‘There is 
nothing to censure in this. But what 
is censurable, and that in the deepest 
degree, is, that a man of superior mental 
endowments, instead of reverently cul- 
tivating these in his “ great task- 
marker’s eye,” should lavish the pre- 
cious pearls of his youth and ‘early man- 
hood before a swinish herd, and behold 
the immediate jewel of his soul melt 
irrecoverably away in the cup of sensual 
and senseless indulgence. Born to 
eat, drink, sleep, and die—to consume 


need. Now this we take to be a false 
view of the question. Not the wealthy, 
but the geniuses, were to blame. Very 
natural is it that a person rich in the 
world’s goods, and fond of the joys of 
the table, should cordially welcome 
any mercurial and presentable juvenile 


the fruits of the earth, the George the 
Fourths and the Scottish lairds are only 
labouring in their vocation, such as it 
is, when availing themselves of the rea- 
diest means at hand to kill time. Not 
so the Sheridans and Burnses :* they 
have—and amidst all the blandish- 


* When attempting to justify the treatment which Burns met with as soon as the 
novelty of his ‘‘ shewing” had worn off, certain Scotchmen will tell you that he 
(Burns) was not a gentleman, and that the boisterous abandonment of rustic dissi- 
pation was the only idea he possessed of convivial intercourse. Here are two points, 
then, urged against the poet ; first, that he was not a gentleman; second, that he was 
a rollicking rather than a refined sensualist. Of course, the term gentleman, as 
employed in this case, applies to the manners of Burns, not to his birth. Of all the 


dull lairds who from time to time blinked with stupid wonder before the blaze of his 
genius, there was, we should imagine, not one so intensely doltish as not to know that 
the father of Burns ‘‘ was a farmer upon the Carrick border, O ;” and that the bard 


himself was a fine-hearted, strong-minded, sturdy son of the soil. Well, then, his 
want of gentility—that want which we are told rendered it imperative on the “ shreds- 
and-patches” aristocracy of Scotland to cut the man—was a want of manners—of that 
“ inborn grace of life’ which no training, nor culture, nor even polished intercourse, 
can bestow (however much these may tend to supply its absence), which is the 
sentiment of the beautiful embodied in social forms. It is impossible at this time of 
day to determine whether Burns was really deficient in this regard: one thing is 
very certain, that in the class of persons among his countrymen who have thought 
proper to decide the question, it would be vain to look for a Pretonius competent to 
give judgment on it. Indeed, it is questionable if the term gentleman, as we employ 
it, can be applied to the Scotch squirearchy. Some of the noble families of the 
Norman origin are, indeed, fine English-like specimens ; but these are rare. Of the 
mass, whether living on their estates, or cultivating commerce, law, or any other 
branch of effort, it may be truly said, that, looking at their opportunities, they are the 
most uncouth set of persons conceivable. Thanks to the present government, 
swarms of these gentry may be seen prowling about the houses of parliament, 
seeking what they may devour; and we put it to any impartial man whether, in the 
whole mob of them, M.P.’s and all, you could pitch upon more than one or two who 
in appearance and manners would not suffer by comparison with a London tradesman 
of respectability. We cannot, therefore, admit the supposition that the manners of 
Burns rendered him an unfit companion for such men. As to the point of his revelry 
being too unrestrained for the small fry in question, we are also very sceptical. 
Uproar is notoriously a characteristic of Scottish jollification, and uproar, too, of the 
least seemly kind. We remember to have been present at the Burns festival some 
years ago. The punch-bowl which had belonged to the poet was passed from hand 
to hand, each person drinking to the immortal memory of Burns. So far good. But 
how was this solemn act accompanied? By ribaldry and obscenity of the most 
revolting kind, as the bowl went round, unredeemed by a spark of wit, unpalliated 
by even the poor excuse of drunkenness ; for the scene took place almost imme- 
diately after the cloth had been withdrawn, And all this in presence of one of the 
poet’s own sons! who, to do him justice, seemed not a little astonished and con- 
fused at this instance of Caledonian refinement, good taste, and gentility. No, it 
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ments of flattery and the insanity of 
unnatural excitement they feel that 
they have—a solemn trust, the re- 
sponsibility for which will, sooner or 
later, be required of them. The tre- 
mendous parable of the talents is al- 
most continually present to their minds ; 
and by a stern measure of justice, the 
very sensualists to whom they have sa- 
crificed the priceless bloom of exist- 
ence are the first to reproach them with 
their folly and want of foresight. This 
being so, is it not a most culpable 
abuse in any writer to represent the 
case ofa Sheridan and a Burns as con- 
veying any other moral than the very 
old one, that as a man makes his bed, 
so he must lie. How, then, it may be 
asked, shall a man made timely sensible 
of so sad a reality sit down in despair, 
or at least in despondency, at the 
wretched retrospect which we have 
been describing? Far from it. But 
this is a distinct branch of the subject. 
“Thrice is a man called to submit to 
the Eternal Will—in youth, in man- 
hood, and in age: happy are they who 
submit to it first.” This pregnant 
sentence has by some been said to pro- 
mulgate a truism, and nothing more. 
Rightly considered, however, it is a 
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salutary rebuke of the pusillanimous 
doctrine advocated in the Evxposi- 
tion, and elsewhere, that hopes frus- 
trated, confidence betrayed, and efforts 
unsuccessful and unappreciated, as also 
the far more remorseful thought of 
energies wasted and misdirected, must 
quench the “ light from heaven,” and 
quell the “ immortal longings” in a 
gifted soul. Happy, indeed, are they 
who first submit, in clear self-con- 
sciousness, to the mandates of Duty, 


‘* Who ask not if her eye 
Be on them ; who in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth.” 


But scarcely less enviable is the 
state of moral being, when from the 
fierce trial of tribulation, or the passion- 
ate conflicts of early life, the matured 
man—he who, in the words of Shak- 
spere, “ looks before and after”’—can 
sincerely say, as the poet does in the 
ode from which we have just quoted, 


«« Me this unchartered freedom tires, 

I feel the weight of chance desires. 

My hopes no more must change their 
name ; 

I long for a repose which ever is the 
same,” 





was no want of gentility in Burns that broke off the connexion between the lairds and 


himself, 


They had stared their full at him, drunk and sober; they hated his 
















































































superiority, and feared he might become troublesome as to “ siller.” Wherefore they 
turned a cold shoulder to him. Let us look for a moment at the case of Sheridan. 
Here, at least, there was no want of finished manners; yet he who drew Charles 
Surface was doomed in the decline of life to the bitter experience, that, without 
an Uncle Oliver, the gay, all-confiding, fate-defying recklessness of the most accom- 
plished rake, must end in misery. It is, we believe, Mr. Bulwer, who in one 
of his books says, that of the many games of life dissipation is the only one in 
which you are sure to drawa blank. True enough. It is unnecessary here to 
inquire into the truth or error of the charges brought by Moore and others against 
Sheridan’s royal pot-companion. It is quite clear, that the brightest moments of a 
life not unaptly designated a “ sick epicure’s dream” were rendered so by the society 
of Sheridan ; and, whatever may have been the private perplexities of the prince 
himself, he could surely have prevented the scene described in the lines,— 


“ And bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.” 


Our only reason for adducing the cases of these two men, so largely endowed 
with the elements of greatness, is to bear out our assertion, that they both should 
have timely abandoned the persons who in the end abandoned them. Burns, by his 
intuitive wisdom and clear judgment,— Sheridan (beyond doubt), by his various 
knowledge of the world, must have early pereeived the hollow nature of the homage 
paid by pampered dulness to daring genius. It is almost certain, that both one and 
the other, had they acted on their conviction, would have taken their stand on the 
unshakeable ground of their talents ; trusting to their careful cultivation for a nobler 
and far richer reward than petty patronage or royal favour can bestow. But the 
blandishments of a flattery ‘ false as dicers’ othe, = the vain enjoyment of the 
present hour in the first instance, and the vainer hope of drowning reflection in sub- 
sequent stages of their improvident career, left each a marvel and a mourning to all 
men similarly constituted—a melancholy illustration, not so much of the inconsistency 
and treachery of mankind in their treatment of genius, as of the betrayal of its powers 
and lofty purposes by genius itself, 
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In this state of mind, a man, profit- 
ing by past experiences, and wise from 
self-scrutiny, how severe soever may 
have been his probation, how bitter 
soever may be the sources of his self- 
reproach, will not fail to turn his “ ne- 
cessity to glorious gain.” Ilenceforth 
his 

“law is reason—he depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ;” 


or, to speak plainly, having a clear 
notion of what he ought for the future 
in reason to expect from the world and 
from himself, he goes resolutely to 
work for some rational object, definite 
and attainable, in the cheerful pursuit 
of which he forgets that he ever be- 
longed to the dupes of Dreamland. 
Instead of recommending this course, 
and calling on those who have mis- 
taken their vocation, or failed in it, to 
better themselves in some new direc- 
tion, the writer in the Exposition 
has nothing better to suggest for the 
solace of his “ Disappointed Authors,” 
than the abandonment of an ungrateful 
world, and the devotion of the re- 
mainder of their days to that dismal 
state of mind called the ‘ dumps.” 
And it is not only to that large class of 


the “‘ Disappointed,” whose folly has 
been to fancy their farthing candles 
flaming luminaries in the intellectual 
heaven, that he recommends disgust at 


every thing. He cautions those writers 
whose powers are acknowledged, en- 
couraged, and rewarded, to guard 
themselves, be appearances what they 
may, against the notion, that any thing 
like justice is to be looked for by a 
man of genius in this abominable 
world. He insinuates that, even 
though the talents of the man may be 
unquestionable, and his exertion of 
them unexceptionable,— though the 
critics groan in spirit at his superiority 
to all cavil, and the septuagenarian 
spinsters themselves (till they know 
him) pronounce him a “ dear” man— 
yet is he one of the doomed. Society 
—the society which he has laid under 
so many and such deep obligations 
by his “* genius”—will poison his ex- 
istence, misrepresent his motives, mis- 
construe his actions—in short, will not 
understand him—vote him “ queer,” 
“ odd,” and at last “ too absurd for 
any thing.” But why—why all this? 
will be asked by a score of our readers 
in a breath. They, remembering the 
reception given to men of genius, or of 
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superior talents, in their own ex- 
perience, will be prepared to depose to 
the earnest anxiety on all occasions mani- 
fested to do honour to such men. This 
is all very true as to men of the first order 
of genius, who are almost invariably 
men of sense, discrimination, and con- 
duct. But the geniuses addressed by 
the author of the Exposition are sub- 
lime abstractions —above the conven- 
tions of a heartless, every-day world, 
who owe it to their class no less than to 
their individuality ofcharacter, to shew 
off, as something out of the common 
way—as Galt says, “‘a mystery in a 
winding-sheet crowned by a halo.” 
He of the Exposition bitterly com- 
plains that society does not comprehend 
a genius of this order, and that with 
blind wilfulness she makes no effort 
so todo. Society is, according to our 
humble judgment, perfectly in the 
right ; for what is society in all its va- 
tious grades? It is an assemblage of 
persons who tacitly consent, on certain 
conditions, to associate together for 
their mutual gratification. People, 
therefore, go into society for the pur- 
pose of passing their time pleasantly 
with other people of the same or similar 
class with themselves. To every such 
assemblage each individual is bound to 
furnish his contingent of agreeableness 
—which each one may do at no greater 
inconvenience than a willingness to 
please and to be pleased, and suiting 
himself to the tone of the society in 
which he moves. It is preposterous in 
the extreme to suppose that people 
congregated together in this spirit will 
give themselves any trouble about com- 
prehending the “ mystery in a winding-_ 
sheet,” though his “ crowning halo” be 
of superior cockney glory, they having 
met together to amuse themselves (and, 
save the mark !) by no means to study 
him. His fate is natural, inevitable, 
and just. Ifhe mope in some selected 
nook, he will be pronounced in the 
sulks, or out of his wits. Ifhe enacta 
scene of “ thuzzymuzzy,” be will be 
voted a bore, or possibly suspected of 
being drunk. This ludicrous weak- 
ness, facetiously termed “ lionising,”’ 
even if successfully indulged, is a de- 
cisive mark of a womanish and inferior 
spirit. When we hear of Lord Byron 
arriving late at a party, and pouting the 
whole evening because he had to tra- 
verse a considerable length of salon, 
thus subjecting his slight limp to ob- 
servation, do we not for a moment fors 
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get the poet in our scorn for the puerile 
vanity of the man? Mr. Bulwer, too, 
in one of his late works (the Student, 
we believe), complains that mortals 
should not fall prostrate on first be- 
holding the effulgent glory of his coun- 
tenance. He, likewise, if we mistake 
not, marvels greatly that the author of 
Pelham should not be, on close in- 
spection, pronounced a well-dressed 
man.* This sensitive senator says, not 
exactly in the same language, but in 
much the same spirit, what Words- 
worth says of the star-gazers in Leices- 
ter Square : 


** Whatever be the cause, ’tis sure that 
they who pry and pore 

Seem to meet with little gain, seem less 
happy than before. 

One after one, they take their turn, nor 
have I one espied 

That doth not slackly go away, as if dis- 
satisfied.” 


Mr. Bulwer in his book endeavours 
to account for this by saying, that no 
man of genius can come up to the 
ideal previously formed of him by his 
admirers. 


“ They had a vision of their own,— 
Ah, why did they undo it ?” 
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The fact is, that simplicity is the 
characteristic of the highest order of 
genius, as affectation is of the talented, 
as the sweet creatures call themselves, 
We may be told of some first-rate intel- 
lects that form exceptions to this, but the 
great majority of quotable instances is 
on our side. In illustration of this point 
we may be permitted a passing re- 
mark on the proceedings at the Literary 
Fund dinner, lately held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe in the chair.t We take the re- 
port as we find it in the papers of the 
day. Moore’s health was received 
with acclamations, upstanding, &c.,— 
a compliment which he seems to have 
acknowledged briefly, and neatly, as is 
his wont. To say the truth, extempore 
speaking is not Moore’s forte ; hence 
he affects to undervalue the art of 
oratory, which he calls (see Willis’s 
Pencillings) the faculty of thinking on 
one’s legs—a definition to which we 
must demur. Not only a great orator, 
but a good speaker (we, of course, don’t 
allude to the glib gentry who are 
quaintly said to have the “ gift of the 
gab”), how suddenly soever called 
upon to address an auditory, places be- 
fore them, not, as Moore insinuates, 


* A few years ago, a hearty, happy-faced squire, whose snug six thousand a-year 
(well paid) in land convinced him that Cowper was quite right when saying, 


‘“* God made the country, and man made the town,” 


came to London to settle some preliminaries relating to his sister’s wedding. After 








doing morning duty, by escorting his womankind in shopping, and such high 
matters, he accompanied a town-bred cousin to the houses of parliament ; and as 
nothing of importance was likely to come on early, they strolled into Bellamy’s for a 
beefsteak and a bottle. Here were, as usual, many early diners, belonging to the 
Commons, and a batch of some five or six peers. The town gentleman amused 
himself by drawing out his country cousin’s conjectures as to the different M. P.’s 
who entered, with reference to their politics, talents, character, &c., estimated by 
their personal appearance. Among the rest, two young gentlemen entered so like 
waiting gentlewomen, that you ‘‘ might not beteem the winds of heaven to visit their 
cheeks too roughly.” ‘ Now,” quoth the town cousin, “ to which house should you 
say these two belong?” ‘ Swan and Edgar's, by !” said the squire. ‘ I saw 
them both behind the counter there this blessed forenoon, when Fanny was hunting 
out finery.” It was in vain that the London resident assured his relative that these 
were two brothers, and distinguished senators,—one author of England and the 
English, the other of the Monarchy of the Middle Classes, the squire stuck to his story ; 
and often, after his return to the old hall, did he make the roof ring with his emphatic 
comments on the impertinence of Swan and Edgar’s men, in canvassing for customers 
over a bottle of claret within the long-sacred precincts of Bellamy’s. 

t Ofcourse, Mr. Thomas Moore was present. Unless we are much mistaken, this 
distinguished literary man has not attended the anniversary of the institution for some 
years ; his last appearance having been, likewise, under the presidential auspices of 
Lord Lansdowne. The intimacy between the noble marquess and the poet is well 
known ; and we think it quite natural, that when the peer presides over such a 
festival, his friend the poet should make one of the party. But why on those 
occasions only? Looking at the avowed objects of the institution, and at the position 
occupied by Mr. Moore in the world of letters, we could wish to see his name and 
influence more frequently employed in so benevolent a cause. 
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the crude conceptions that suggest 
themselves on the instant, but the re- 
sult of those habits of reflection which 
are to him 


“ an inward light 
That makes the path before him always 
bright.” 


In short, oratory is a power underrated 
by none but those who do not, and 
never can, possess it. Mr. Bulwer, 
for instance, never found out its in- 
feriority in the intellectual scale until 
he had failed in the Ilouse of Com- 
mons. From that time, in his printed 
works, he sneers at public speaking, 
though every now and then he gets a 
holiday speech by heart, which he 
takes especial care shall be so reported 
in the Chronicle as to make vastly pretty 
reading for the worthy electors of Liu- 
coln. Butto come to his very talented 
address at the late Literary Fund dinner. 
It was marked by that affectation which, 
in his prefaces, dedications—wherever, 
in fine, he speaks in his own person — 
distinguishes his style. The noble 
chairman gave the toast as follows:— 
“ Mr. Bulwer, and the other Authors 
of Great Britain.” Whereupon, Mr. 
Bulwer appears to have pouted a little, 
that his name was not given, as Moore’s 
had been, alone, and on its own merits. 
He began by saying, that “ he was well 
aware of the insufficiency of his own 
merits, and how much he gained by 
having his name associated with the 
other authors of Great Britain.” He 
then alluded to his position among 
living literary men, comparing himself 
to the fly in amber, and quoting Pope’s 
hackneyed lines,— 


“ The thing we know is neither rich nor 
rare, 
But wonder how the devil it got there.” 


Now, this is all affectation. Mr. Bul- 
wer knows well how he attained his 
present position. Ie knows that he 
attained it by means the most natural 
and infallible. He worked his way 
there. In England and the English he 
takes Sir Robert Peel to task, and 
rates the right hon. baronet, in terms 
scarcely courteous, for having boasted, 
at the great city Conservative dinner, 
that his father was a weaver ; and that 
his success (the ex-minister’s) was at- 
tributable to no merits of his own, but 
to the working of our inestimable con- 
stitution. This,” cries Mr. Bulwer, 
“js false, and the right hon. baronet 
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must have known it to be false when 
he uttered it. He owes his success to 
himself, and himself alone,—to his 
talents, application, industry, &c.” 
Now, does not Mr, Bulwer himself 
range precisely in the line of this pre- 
dicament, when saying, that he won- 
ders how the devil he got to his present 
position among men of letters? He 
got there, as we have already said, by 
sheer labour. We are not insensible 
to the advantages of his youth and 
early manhood—to the puff system, by 
which, from the first, public attention 
was kept on the gui vive, or to the 
tact with which this author adapted 
himself to the taste of the hour. By 
all this, much was, of course, effected. 
But the great secret of his merit must 
be sought in that indefatigable industry 
with which, from his starting point to 
the present hour, he has pursued his 
object. In mere talent, he is sur- 
passed by some, and equalled by 
many, of his contemporaries,— in stre- 
nuous, unremitting industry, he is ap- 
proached by none. What, then, was 
it but the poorest affectation in Mr. 
Bulwer, a man notoriously vain to the 
full extent of the vanity-of authorship, 
thus to tell an assembly of /ittérateurs 
that he could not account for the pro- 
minent place he occupied among them ? 
Moore was much too sensible to make 
such a blunder. The “ poet of all cir- 
cles, and the idol of his own”—the 
“ pet of the petticoats,” honoured no 
less of the “ inexpressibles”—he made 
use of none of the mawkish disclaimers 
of all merit which were indulged in by 
Hazlitt’s two editors, Mr. Bulwer, and 
Sergeant Talfourd. The bard of Erin 
acknowledged the compliment be- 
stowed on him frankly, like one who 
felt its value, and knew that he had 
endeavoured to deserve it. One state- 
ment in the course of the poet’s short 
speech provoked a contradiction from 
Mr. Bulwer. Moore said, in sub- 
stance, that literature was now-a-days 
a more profitable pursuit than formerly 
it was. From this Mr. Bulwer dis- 
sented. ‘ If,” said he, “ the state of 
literature and of literary men be now so 
much better, the illustrious poet (Moore) 
ought now to be in possession of a good 
fortune, which no man can for a mo- 
ment doubt that he would have realised 
had he devoted his great talents to any 
other pursuit or profession.” This was 
cheered by the company ; yet, we must 
say, that to us it seems nothing more 
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than one of those meretricious touches 
of sentimentalism which so often mys- 
tify people under the semblance of 


sympathy with genius. We are told, 
that had Moore devoted his talents to 
any other pursuit or profession than 
that of literature, he would by this time 
have realised a fortune. Now, as all 
the world knows, when Moore was en- 
tered at one of the inns of court, his 
uncontrollable tendency—the entire 
bent of his mind, was to the service of 
the Muses. For this service, his ta- 
lents and previous studies eminently 
qualified him; while his youth, wit, 
convivial powers, and drawing-room 
graces, made his company every where 
in request. By what process would 
Mr. Bulwer have made a hard student 
and profound lawyer out of such a 
man, so situated—one who had already 
tasted the intoxicating cup of fame? 
Well has it been said, that “ where 
such fairies once have danced, no grass 
will ever grow.” Moore might have 
torn the chords of his harp asunder 
with as ruthless a hand as his own 
dying ** Minstrel Boy ;” but no power 
on earth could have chained down that 
volatile spirit to legal researches or 
commercial ledgers, and his talents 
must have withered from misdirection. 
It is true, that a share in a wine-com- 
pany, ora partnership in a solicitor’s 
practice, might have been productive 
enough in the money way. But would 
Moore’s existence have thus passed 
more agreeably to himself, or more 
profitably to those dearest to him, than 
it has done in the diligent cultivation 
and exercise of an order of poetic 
genius almost peculiar to himself? And 
let us take the instance of Mr. Bulwer. 
Does that prosperous gentleman sup- 
pose, that had he (whose mind we 
take to be of a more business-like and 
calculating order than the poet’s) made 
law, or medicine, or merchandise his 
pursuit, instead of literature, he would 
have realised the money, or obtained 
the personal consideration which he at 
present enjoys? As to the latter point, 
it is pretty certain that Mr. Bulwer’s 
road to parliament lay through the 
publisher’s shop. Had he not been a 
eo novelist, it is not probable that 
ne would even now figure as M.P. 
With reference to money, though we 
know nothing positive on the point of 
Mr. Bulwer’s literary gains, one thing 
is certain, that, unless there exist a 
conspiracy against him, for the purpose 
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of proving him more fortunate than he 
really is, he has feathered his nest in a 
way which law, &c., would hardly have 
done for him in the same space of time, 
What, then, is the meaning of the mur- 
murs so deep, and at times so loud, 
concerning the treatment of men of 
genius by the public? Take the whole 
list of the leading men of letters in our 
day, and we much doubt whether any 
other application of their intellectual 
powers would have led to results so 
lucrative as the pursuit of literature se- 
cured tothem. Scott, Byron, Southey, 
and others, are cases triumphantly in 
point. Wordsworth’s turn is not yet 
come, though coming; and it should 
be remembered that he set to work 
with his eyes open to the small chance 
of his peculiar views in =e be- 
coming popular. Crabbe had every 
reason to be grateful to the Muse; 
Campbell, one of her prime favourites, 
forgot his many obligations to her, and 
neglected her. But, not one of all 
these distinguished names can be fairly 
adduced in support of the doctrine, that 
literature, followed as a profession, leads 
to destitution, or even to inadequate 
recompense. We are aware that the 
high authority of Coleridge may be 
quoted against us here; but, with all 
reverence for that wonderful being, we 
may be permitted to contend, that the 
dreamy existence in which his dis 
cursive spirit took delight, would have 
been as deficient in practical results— 
i.e. pecuniary advantage—in any other 
path of effort, as in that of literature. 
On no ground, then, can we agree 
with the: sentimentalist, that great lite- 
rary talents, earnestly exerted, usually 
fail to benefit the possessor in a world- 
ly point of view. The case is, how- 
ever, widely different, when a person, 
whose pretensions far outgo his powers, 
persists in devoting his time and labour 
to pursuits for which Nature has not 
fitted him. A consciousness of his 
deficiency will come over him at times, 
let vanity do her utmost to bolster up 
his fallacious hopes of fame ; and such 
lucid intervals are the only chance of 
salvation for the mob who write, with 
or withoutease. Acting on the whole- 
some impulse—the flash of self-know- 
ledge—thus bestowed upon them, 
they, in some instances, “ puff the 
prostitute away,” by whom they have 
been befooled, and betake themselves 
to occupations more congenial to their 
natural endowments. So did —ad- 
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vantageously for themselves, however 
perniciously for their country — the 
major part of her majesty’s present mi- 
nisters, when, abandoning the “‘ Groves 
of Blarney” —i.e. the bowers of the 
Muses,—they set to work to qualify 
themselves for Whig-Radical govern- 
ment. Almost to a man they started 
as poetasters — Mertsourne (Lamp) 
oetaster; Russert, ditto; Sprine 
Rice, ditto; Patmerston, ditto ; 
Hosnovuse, ditto; Morretn, ditto; 
Mutcrave, novelist ; HoLLANnD, trans- 
lator from the Spanish ; Lansvowne, 
pamphleteer ; GLENELG, essayist, &c.* 
All these noble and right honourable 
persons provoked the Muse, and fled 
from her indignation. By what means 
they wriggled themselves into the high 
places they now occupy, and by what 
base shifts they contrive to keep their 
footing, is beside the purpose of the 
present article. We have adduced 
these remarkable instances, merely to 
shew that literary mediocrity not only 
has no cause to pine beneath the cold 
shade of neglect; but may, by im- 
pudence, recklessness, and other Whig- 
Radical requisites, swell from a very 
thin-blooded bard, into a full-fed and 
well-salaried minister; which is surely 
better than growling life away in the 
Billy Lackaday character of a dis- 
appointed author. 

In these rambling remarks we have 
purposely abstained from (as it is 
called) going deeply into the subject. 
We have not philosophised upon it; 
still less have we considered it under 
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that solemn aspect which, however 
suited to the subject itself, is scarcely 
so to the columns of a periodical mis- 
eellany. It has been our object to 
shew, in a few plain words, how false 
and contemptible is the cant about 
men of genius, or of great literary 
abilities, being excluded from public 
appreciation, and its lucrative con- 
sequences, by barriers of any kind. 
We have contended that great powers, 
strenuously exerted, must prevail; and 
it is no proof to the contrary, when 
people direct our attention to writers of 
inferior powers, or of indolent cha- 
racters, who do not win the wished-for 
prize, or reach the appointed goal. 
Further, we have ridiculed the grave 
pretence of the author of the Expo- 
sition, when he contends that a man of 
genius is maltreated in society — first, 
stared at; then, avoided ; and, finally, 
dropped altogether. That some young 
men of versifying talent may think it 
necessary to attitudinise, and make 
themselves otherwise too ridiculous for 
endurance, we have admitted, but only 
as shewing the patience with which 
society bears even with bores of this 
clan, till it can bear with them no 
longer. Fora man of genius—i.e. a 
man of great intellectual powers, and 
of humanising pursuits— society is 
ever anxious to evince respect; well 
knowing that a man of true genius is a 
man of the truest sense, as also of the 
most courteous and gentlemanlike feel- 
ings. We are aware that we have 
been over this ground before, but we 





* Why do not these er-littérateurs attend in a body at the anniversary of the 


Literary Fund? 


They could scarcely fail to attract. If they could be prevailed on 








to recite each a short piece of his own composition, after the fashion of ‘‘ hoarse 
Fitzgerald,” the effect would prove highly advantageous to the treasury of the society : 
for strong indeed must be the heart that could resist such advocates pleading in such 
a cause, One word as regards the Literary Fund Institution. It is, in every 
respect, a most laudable one. Mr. Bulwer, towards the close of his speech, re- 
marked that it was said that the chief recommendation of the society was, that it 
stood alone ; an opinion in which he agreed, on the ground that while other societies 
performed acts of charity, this did merely justice, in administering comfort to those 
who have administered delight to us. ‘There is also another sense in which the 
Literary Fund Society has vauntingly been said to stand alone, It is in the delicacy 
with which relief is administered, and the inviolable secrecy maintained by all parties 
who are necessarily cognizant of the circumstances so relieved. Is this delicacy 
always evinced —this secrecy invariably maintained? It is to be hoped so; for it 
must prove a most bitter after-thought to a lofty and sensitive nature —should sick. 
ness have relaxed the sternness of resolves made in the vigour of health —if cause 
should arise even for doubting the prudence of, under any circumstances, placing 
oneself at the mercy of the tongues of mean or malignant, or merely vulgar-minded, 
men. We shall say no more on the point, but content ourselves with the expression 
of our earnest desire that they who may henceforth deem it no unworthiness to give 
& generous acceptation to what is generously offered by associated beneficence, may 
not find themselves thereby exposed to individual taunts ; in short, that the bene- 
volent designs of this society may not be utterly frustrated, by its being made an 
instrument of immedicable mental tortwe. 
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cannot refrain from giving the follow- 
ing specimen of what one of the 
“ talented ’— one of that large class of 
poetasters who may be called the 
clients of the Expositionist— finds re- 
markable in English society. This 
worthy is the American Mr. Willis, 
who exposed himself some years ago 
by a book called Pencillings by the 
Way, from which we take our extract. 
Ie says, 


“You invite a clever man to dine 
with you, and he enriches his descrip- 
tions with new epithets and original 
words. He is offensive. He eclipses 
the language of your other guests, and is 
out of keeping with the received and 
subdued tone to which the most common 
intellect rises with ease.” 


This is just the sort of case which 
would have thrilled the soul of the 
author of the Exposition with sympathy 
for the “ clever man.” For ourselves, 
we can conceive no more preposterous 
bore than the “clever man” here 
spoken of. Probably Mr. Willis is 
speaking of himself—a point on which 
we cannot decide with certainty, never 
having beheld that industrious eaves- 
dropper. But whether the “clever 
man” be named Willis, or Jackson, 
or Yankee Doodle, we ask, in all 
seriousness, if he must not be a savage 
of the strangest kind, to substitute at 
your dinner-table, to the utter con- 
fusion of your “other guests,” new 
epithets and original words in place of 
the queen’s English? ‘ He is offen- 
sive,” quoth the Yankee. How should 
he be otherwise? We are told that 
he “eclipses the language of the other 
guests ;” that is to say, he is pleased 
to be unintelligible. He “is out of 
keeping with the received and subdued 
tone to which the most common in- 
tellect rises with ease.” If this cox- 
combical rubbish have any meaning, 
we presume it is this, that the lan- 
guage of gentlemen at a dinner-party 
in England, with its “ received and 
subdued tone,” is a conversational me- 
dium adapted only to the most com- 
mon intellect. If this be the Ame- 
rican’s meaning, he may be assured 
that the common intellect, or, in other 
words, the vulgar mind, in such a case, 
would be that of the puppy dealing 
out his pompous phraseology, 

“ With the air of a chap 
Who thought to himself ’twas a pro- 
digious fine tap.” 


The received and subdued tone of 
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English converse would be but ill 
replaced by the new epithets and ori- 
ginal words spoken of by Mr. Willis; 
and by which he probably alludes to 
the Americanisms introduced by him- 
self and some of his countrymen, as 
ornaments in their attempts at English 
composition. But, to return: is it to 
be wondered at that such conversers as 
Mr. Willis’s “clever man,” or as the 
“talented” clients of the Expositionist, 
should be expunged from the list of 
invitable people as speedily as pos- 
sible? And, above all, is the natural 
indisposition to be pestered by such 
popinjays, any evidence of a disin- 
clination on the part of society to 
honour genius? But the author of 
the ZZrposition claims perfect unre- 
straint for his clients. They are not 
only to be as absurd as they choose, 
but graver aberrations are all to be 
overlooked, in consideration of the 
genius of the offenders. 

“The errors and vices of common 
men, however magnitudinal and selfish, 
are treated lightly in comparison ; though 
we could clearly shew how widely dif. 
ferent are the respective causes, if the 
various marked distinctions between pas- 
sion and depravity, would not occupy 
too much time to discuss. The nonen- 
tities of mankind are the only purists. 
The public at large are the standard of 
moral character in theory ; men of genius 
are expected to be equally perfect in 
practice! But, sooth to say, the per- 
sonal misconduct of men of genius, whe- 
ther placed in a fit station or otherwise, 
is not one atom worse, even at their 
worst, than the misconduct of the count- 
less mass of those “kings, lords, and 
commons,” who die and leave nothing 
behind but the memory or effects of their 
vice and mischief. 


What this author could “ clearly 
shew” concerning the causes of error 
on the part of men of genius, we can- 
not conjecture; but we think nothing 
could be more easy than to shew that 
the errors of such men—nay, the errors 
of men of any ability—are generally 
dealt with very leniently ; so much so, 
indeed, as to have led to lax and most 
pernicious notions on the subject. 
Then, as to the author’s assertion, that 
the personal misconduct of men of 
genius is no worse than that of the 
countless herd who die and “ leave 
nothing behind but the memory or 
effects of their vice and mischief.” 
This assertion is, we think, untenable. 
Supposing a man of genius— one who 
has produced an impression on his 
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contemporaries, favourable to the in- 
terests of morality and the social vir- 
tues; supposing, we say, such a man 
to attract public attention by gross 
errors in conduct, will it be con- 
tended that the shock given to the 
general feeling, in the first instance, 
and the lasting record of the sad con- 
trast between his precepts and practice 
will not be detrimental, in a degree, 
far beyond the effect of similar pro- 
ceedings on the part of ordinary per- 
sons? If need were, we could set this 
point at rest by very pregnant illus- 
trations. But there is no necessity ; 
the case must be plain to any unpre- 
judiced mind. Here, again, then, cant 
whimpers without cause, and asserts 
without foundation, and all for what ¢ 
To advocate the interests of genius ? 
Oh, no! that is, indeed, the pretence : 
but the real object is to justify, or, at 
least, to palliate the silly vanities, the 
studied eccentricities, and the social 
delinquencies, of those innately com- 
monplace people, the “ talented.” 
Why, the long list of woes, neglects, 
strivings, harsh criticisms, &c. enu- 
merated in the Exposition, would be 
barely noticed by a man of strong will 
and sound judgment. He would brush 
all such petty obstacles away, as he 
pressed onward to his object, fired by 
judicious daring, and supported by the 
self-reliance of a reverent and thought- 
ful soul. Those of this class are not 
to be snuffed out by an article, nor 
annihilated either by silent shrugs or 
whispered slander. True to them- 
selves, they are alike superior to the 
dread of calumny, and to the morbid 
lust of fame. In serenity of soul, they 
can exclaim with Pope, 


“ Nor fame I slight, nor for her favours 
call; 
She comes unlooked for, if she comes 
at all.” 


Persons like Mr. Bulwer, who seem 
to consider money the prime object of 
intellectual effort, or like the author of 
the Exposition, who avowedly would 
have men of genius sheltered from all 
the storms, and unvexed by any of the 
vicissitudes of life, form, as we think, 
but a vulgar estimate of the qualities 
they so much affect to admire. Mr. 
Bulwer, to whom literature has proved 
a most lucrative profession, and who 
has a taste for the “sort of thing” 
which is called existence in that scarcely 
definable sphere where (see the preface 
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of his latest work) he has found real 
Sriendship !— this honourable gentle- 
man may look with an eye of pity 
on “the humble shed,” called Sloper- 
ton Cottage, where Moore, among 
‘¢ roses breathing, and woodbines wreath- 
ing,” has warbled life away. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether the poet could 
he more appropriately placed. Heen- 
joys a competent independence, with 
“honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends;” and this is in itself, what- 
ever Mr. Bulwer may think, “a good 
fortune,” not always purchasable by 
that wealth which he estimates so 
highly. As little do we agree with 
the author of the Exposition, when 
wishing that men of genius might be 
exempt from the ordinary trials to 
which humanity is, for the most part, 
salutarily subjected. He would have 
them inhabit a world 


‘* Whose course is equable and pure, 

No fears to beat away, no strife to heal— 

The past unsighed for, and the future 
sure,” 


Bitterly he complains that 


‘A man of genius has to work up his 
very doubtful way without any en. 
couragement but hope; all circumstances 
commonly rise at every fresh step he 
takes, to discourage, oppress, or crush 
him.” 


We see nothing to complain of here. 
A man, with his object clearly placed 
before him, and justly confident in his 
capabilities, is not to be discouraged 
by difficulties or adverse circumstances. 
As to his being oppressed or crushed, 
that can never happen in this country, 
so long as the aspirant is true to him- 
self, and to the high cause to which 
his energies are devoted; and how 
precious, how priceless, is the wisdom 
forced upon him while thus contend- 
ing with untoward influences! What 
knowledge of himself and of man- 
kind! What just appreciation of all 
that is most valued, and of all that is 
most disregarded by the vulgar mind ! 
What endurance, self-denial, and sym- 
pathy with others! What judicious 
daring in the conception—what un- 
speakable fortitude in the execution of 
lofty enterprise! And, above all, what 
toleration of the follies, nay, of the 
graver errors, to which the frailty of 
our common nature is exposed! How 
much of all this inestimable lore is to 
be gained in the school of tribulation 
and of trial, and only there, let those 
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declare who have in their own per- 
sons experienced that “sweet are the 
uses of adversity.” Far then, very far, 
are we from agreeing with those op- 
timists who would have the existence 
of a man of genius to present “ a pic- 
ture of lasting ease, Elysian quiet, 
without toil or strife.” Quite the re- 
verse of this is our faith ; and we go to 
the length of believing that, as Robes- 
pierre, speaking of religion, said that, 
“ if the Divinity did not exist, a wise 
legislator would have invented it ;” so it 
may be affirmed with reference to men 
of genius, that if they were fortuitously 
exempt from the vicissitudes and pro- 
bations of life, it would be expe- 
dient to provide some means of per- 
plexing them in the extreme. To do 
them justice, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that the small number of them 
who, among ourselves, have been above 
the customary cares of life, have been 
very diligent in tormenting themselves, 
and all who came in contact with them, 
about trifles unworthy of even a wo- 
man’s tantrums. This is, probably, 
the species of poetic pains said to be 
productive of a pleasure known only to 
poets.* If so, we are aware of no right 
possessed by any one to disturb the 
arrangement; though we must remark 
that the most querulous of the irritable 
tribe are rarely, if ever, intellectually 
the most eminent. Enough, however, 
of this part of the subject, which we 
dismiss with a stanza from Words- 
worth, very much to the purpose. 


* Oh, life! without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and wo, 
Success and failure, could a ground 
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For magnanimity be found? 
For faith, ’mid ruined hopes, serene ? 
Or whence could virtue flow ?” 


One great source of complaint on 
the part of small poetical geniuses, and 
dwelt on with unctuous eloquence 
by their toadies, is the vanity of that 
yearning for affection—that “cre. 
dulous hope of mutual minds,” which 
most men of a sanguine tempera- 
ment indulge more or less in very early 
life, and which all, sooner or later, 
find to be merely an “ opium dream of 
too much youth and reading.” This 
yearning is touchingly expressed by 
Coleridge, in the beautiful lines, 


*« To be beloved is all I need, 
And whom I love, I love indeed.” 


Rousseau, too (styled by Mr. Bul- 
wer, the “ Apostle of Affliction”), says 
of himself, “ Etre aimé de tout ce qui 
m’approchait était le plus vif de mes 
desirs.” In the stanzas entitled the 
“ Poet's Epitaph,” Wordsworth has a 
passage which puts this point on what, 
to us, appears its proper footing. He 
says of the bard, that 
‘« He is retired as noontide dew, 

Or fountains in a noonday grove; 

And you must love him, ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love.” 


Tf the bard himself will begin by 
bestowing confidence, and lavishing 
affection, on persons whose characters 
are yet undeveloped, or, at least, but 
partially revealed to Aim—if under the 
sense of that “ inquietude which arises 
from the need of something to admire 
and to love,” he will invest those who 
are neither admirable nor amiable, 


* Lord Byron was a great self-tormentor of this class; and though affecting to 
dwell apart, 


** Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind,” 


he was continually in a fluster as to the state of that public opinion which he pre- 
tended to despise. Had his lordship found himself compelled to rough it in good 
earnest (all the nambypamby about his conjugal infelicity, &c. is the merest fudge), 
he would not have continued a scoffer and a scorner to the end —faithless to all men, 
but to himself more than to all others; in short, ‘‘ a weed of glorious feature.” No; 
had that haughty soul been humanised under the purifying influences from which he 
was removed by the nature of his original position, he would have been taught that 
“to struggle against the impossible is that which begets in us the most bitter feelings ; 
and that the anger of Satan is nothing else than Liberty quarrelling with Necessity, 
and unable either to subdue or to submit to it.” With this truth impressed on his 
mind, and acting on the impression, Byron would probably have “ pondered,”’ rather 
reverently than “ boldly,” on certain points. And whatever witticisms and levities 
might thus have been lost to the lovers of light reading, we cannot but think that all 
most competent to estimate the surpassing power of this poet, would have seen 
subject for rejoicing, had its application been prompted and pervaded by a more 
healthful spirit, unmixed by the doubts, and unsullied by the ribaldry, so constantly 
recurring in some of his lordship’s most admired productions, 
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with imaginary claims on his regard 
and attachment—the disappointment 
which awaits him is not only natural, 
but, duly considered, the only effective 
medicament for a morbid state of feel- 
ing. But if, on the contrary, gather- 
ing in 
“ The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on his own 
heart ;” 


or directing his native enthusiasm to 
ennobling aims, he 


“ With a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Plays in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be 

WOD ame 
then will he attach to the favour of 
men its just value, and no more, and, 
appreciated by all who know him, and 
can estimate his qualities, he will be 
indifferent to the insincerity, the sneers, 
or the slanders of that miserable ma- 
jority which makes up what is called 
the “world.” Should even the fair 
ideal in his soul remain unrealised, 
should the fond dream of disinterested 
and indestructible affections perish ut- 
terly in the cold clear light of reason and 
experience, yet will his faith not waver 
in the existence of the good which 
he has failed himself to discover. In 
his own breast he feels the glowing evi- 
dence, not of the possibility only, but of 
the indubitable reality of the charactér 
which entranced his youthful thought. 
It is trae he has confided, and has 
been betrayed; yet, with a generous 
consideration for human weakness, and 
a stern self-searching into such faults 
and follies of his own as may have 
operated against the fulfilment of his 
aspirations, he maintains, unshaken 
and unchanged, his trust in goodness, 
and his sympathy with mankind! In 
this genial frame of mind, all the 
creations of his intellect are fashioned, 
and his powers are devoted, not to the 
vain complainings of a disappointed 
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enthusiast, but to the exaltation of 
that virtue, truth, honour, and com- 
prehensive charity, in which he is, and 


must ever be, a sincere believer. This 
is a worthy exercise of the highest 
genius—an exercise which will console 
and cheer under the most dishearten- 
ing experiences to which our per- 
turbed state is subject. Well and 
happily has Wordsworth urged this in 
the following sonnet : ~— 


“¢ Weak is the will of man, his judg- 
ment blind ; 
Remembrance persecutes, and hope 
betrays ; 
Heavy is wo; and, joy for humankind, 
A mournful thing, so transient is the 
blaze !’ 
Thus might he paint our lot of mortal 
days, 
Who wants the glorious faculty assigned 
To elevate the more than reasoning 
Mind, 
And colour life's dark cloud with ori- 
ent rays. 
Imagination is that sacred power— 
Imagination, lofty and refined : 
’Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 
Of faith, and round the sufferer’s tem- 
ples bind 
Wreaths that endure affliction’s heaviest 
power, 
And do not shrink from sorrow’s keen- 
est wind.” * 


The expositor of the Barriers and 
False Medium excluding Men of Ge- 
nius from the Public, has occasioned a 
very considerable outpouring of “ dis- 
jointed chat” on our part, which we 
have no doubt will be pardoned us, in 
consideration of its rarity; as also of 
the excellent intentions with which we 
have been tedious. We are well aware 
that all poetasters, lady writers, and 
languishing people of whatever literary 
description, will pronounce us heart- 
less, unfeeling, and incapable of sym- 
pathy with all that is interesting in in- 
tellect, and torturing in the toilsome 
ascent to the Temple of Fame. In 





* As a specimen of what is called a singular coincidence, we quote the following 


passage from De Staél. 
thought is the same in both :— 


It is more magniloquent than the sonnet, but the leading 


“In the world, we have the feeling of being oppressed beneath our own faculties, 
and we often suffer from the consciousness that we are the only one of our own 
disposition among so many who exist so easily, and at the expense of so little mental 
exertion ; but the creative talent of imagination, for some moments at least, satisfies 
all our desires and wishes ; it opens to us treasures of wealth; it offers to us crowns 
of glory ; it raises before our eyes the pure and bright image of an ideal world; and 
80 mighty sometimes is its power, that by it we hear in our hearts the very voice and 


accents of one whom we have loved.” 
VOL, XVIII. NO, CVI, 
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truth, however, we deserve none of 
these reproaches. We do not wish to 
disturb the dreams of any one of the 
class here spoken of, how insipid or 
offensive soever he or she may be. 
What we have wished and endeavoured 
to do is this, to disabuse the public 
mind of the trashy untruths perpetually 
palmed off upon it, viz. that men of 
genius, in other words, men of the 
highest creative powers, and propor- 
tionate mental culture—nay, that men 
of genuine talents, duly applied —are 
sloomed to obscurity, distress, and dis- 
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regarded death in this country. And 
it has been our further object, while 
inculeating a more cheerful as well as 
a sounder doctrine, to direct the atten. 
tion of our younger readers to the great 
truth that the possession of genius, or 
by whatever other name certain natural 
endowments are designated, constitutes 
no right of exemption from the received 
rules of conduct, but that those ve 
endowments are a sacred trust, for the 
due exercise of which the possessor is 
responsible. 





CHALMERS AND THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT QUESTION, 


No. II. 


No sooner had the peroration of the 
reverend doctor died away in the 
Hanover Rooms, than Collins and 
Hamilton set forth by thousands the 
volume on our table, which contains 
the lectures as delivered. They have 
thus assumed a permanent form. We 
can now discuss the ipsissima verba. 
Having in a former paper opened up 
the great question itself, we intend 
in this to analyse a few of the lec- 
turer’s views. We are quite aware 
that there is little in any or all the 
lectures that has not actually met the 
eye of the public, either in the ser- 
mons, discussions, or treatises of the 
author, But all that bore upon this 
great national question, in scattered 
shreds and disjointed fragments, has 
been gathered and consolidated into a 
volume, the immortality of which it 
needs no seer to predict. We have 
extracts from the doctor’s political 
economy, from his lectures on the 
Romans, from his astronomical ser- 
mons, his congregational sermons, and 
from almost every production of his 
genius. These are adduced sometimes 
in the shape of notes, sometimes they 
are incorporated in the text, and occa- 
sionally they are recast and expanded. 
They are sometimes referred to as hav- 
ing been appropriated by others, and 
christened as their legitimate offspring, 
such as “ the lord chancellor’s argu- 
ment,” which Lord Brougham modestly 
fathered on himself. 

To the great mass of the auditory, 
however, all the statements were fresh ; 
and, as we saw with no little delight, 





they told with an energy and force of 
impression, which the sophistry of 
the Dissenters of Europe will impo- 
tently essay to obliterate. The truths 
uttered in these discourses are fixed 
and imperishable: they are based on 
the findings of experience, the essen- 
tial characteristics of our common na- 
ture, and the immutable principles of 
the Bible. 

The first lecture is, perhaps, one of 
the ablest. It lays down the great 
landmarks that distinguish the purely 
civil from the purely religious, and il- 
lustrates, at length, the position that 
the Christian faith may stand forth 
before the world, dignified by the 
countenance of kings, and sustained 
by the endowments of empires, and 
remain, notwithstanding, as pure and 
uncontaminated by the feculence of 
earth, as when it was confined to 
Bethlehem, or to the apostles and evan- 
gelists that first carried forth its lessons, 
through persecution and death, to the 
families of the world. Ile shews that 
an establishment involves and implies 
no essential corruption of the truth. 


“ And itis the more necessary to in- 
sist on this consideration, that the at- 
tempt is so often made to excite the idea 
of an essential contamination, in every 
approach which the church might make 
to the state, and even when with no 
other object than that of simply holding 
forth a maintenance to her clergymen. 
And the church might submit herself so 
far to the state, as to receive this main- 
tenance, and yet abide as spiritual, as 
holy, and independent a church as be- 
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fore; only enabled to distribute the 
waters of life more copiously among the 
population, while as purely as ever, 
When a West India planter sends for a 
Moravian missionary, and maintains him 
in the work of instructing the labourer 
on his estate, we have here the little 
model of an establishment. The planter 
maintains the missionary ; and the mis- 
sionary, in return, teaches on the estate 
of the planter—yet teaches nothing there 
but bis own Christianity. The Bible is 
as much his fountain-head as before ; 
truth and holiness as much the objects of 
his resolute adherence as before. The 
whole effect of the relation upon which 
he has entered, is to bring the Gospel 
into contact with hundreds of immortal 
creatures, who, but for this miniature 
establishment, might have lived in guilt, 
and died in darkness, It may, or it may 
not, have been a spiritual impulse on the 
mind of the planter, which originated 
the proposal; either a regard to the im- 
mortal well-being of his fellow men, or 
an enlightened regard to his own safety 
and advantage, on the principle that, if 
his labourers were religiously trained, 
they would be thereby transformed into 
a submissive, orderly, and industrious 
population. With him, it may have been 
a mere calculation of profit and loss ; 
but whatever the force was which opened 
the door, still it was a door of highest 
Christian usefulness to the missionary— 
and they may have been motives of the 
purest and highest order which led him 
to acquiesce in the proposal. And what 
is true of the little model of an establish- 
ment on this single plantation, may hold 
true when expanded into the actual ma- 
chine of a great national establishment 
of Christianity over a whole empire. 

“Ttis uncertain whether it be policy 
or piety which actuated the mind of 
Constantine; but whatever secularity it 
may have been which prompted the 
overture on the one side, it may have 
been accepted on the other in purest 
love to the souls of men, and without 
the surrender or compromise of one iota 
of Heaven's high sacredness. When the 
great autocrat of the Roman empire, 
from a persecutor became a nursing 
father, the church might then have raised 
her orisons of gratitude to Him who 
turns the hearts of kings whithersoever 
he wills; and, now that a way was open- 
ed to the plenteous harvest of so mighty a 
population, might have entered on her 
now larger field with as holy a zeal for 
her Master's work, and as lofty an in. 
dependence throughout all his pulpits, as 
in the days of martyrdom.” 


After this, the lecturer enters on a 
contrast between the Reformers of a 
previous era and those so called of the 
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present day. This is especially sea- 
sonable. Lord John Russell, in one 
of those inanities which, by modern 
courtesy, have been denominated 
speeches, declared that he, and those 
with whom he is associated, per fas et 
nefas, were to be placed in the same 
category with Luther, and Calvin, 
and Ridley. 

This play on words delighted the 
untutored audience to whom it was 
addressed ; but the report of it reached 
the better informed, and made them 
mourn over the tides and transforma- 
tions that had thrown up such a home 
secretary in the parliament of Eng- 
land. The only point of coincidence 
is, that the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, and those of the nineteenth, 
both break down ; but the first broke 
down the altars of Moloch—the latter, 
the altars of Jehovah ; the first, purged 
the formularies of the faith of all the 
errors and incorporated abominations 
of centuries, whereas the latter have 
mutilated the oracles of Heaven, and 
assailed to the extent of their baneful 
influence the depositories and ducts of 
the truth. Or, to retain the illustration 
of Chalmers, the Reformers of an 
earlier age retained the machinery, and 
only drove away the evil spirits that 
presided at its energies; whereas the 
Russell Reformers, caring neither for 
the machinery nor the material to 
which it gives birth, are busy breaking 
up the one, and leaving to any chance 
patron the other. The English Re- 
formers universally felt in common 
with those of the Continent and Scot- 
land, that the ecclesiastical partition of 
the country, or territorial distribution 
of its churches and clergy, was the 
most powerful engine for good or for 
evil that could be constructed; and 
they, therefore, concentrated their best 
efforts to preserve untouched all tle 
machinery, and merely to place it 
under the guardianship of holier and 
better engineers. Our present Reform- 
ers, reckless alike of the engine and its 
engineers, are magnanimously resolved 
on breaking the one and starving the 
other; that thereby it would appear 
they may go down to posterity with a 
a of the unenviable notoriety of 

im who, to perpetuate his otherwise 
unknown name, set fire to one of the 
noblest structures of ancient architec- 
tural prowess. But let us hear the 
doctor’s own words : — 

‘Tt is fortunate that the Reformers 
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knew how, in this matter, to make dis- 
tinction between the machinery and the 
men ; and that, instead of destroying the 
machinery of the establishment in their 
respective countries, they only placed it 
in other and better hands ; and so had it 
worked by men of another doctrine, and 
another principle, than before. 

« Anestablishment, in fact, with its uni- 
versities and its parishes, might be the 
best and most effective instrument of con- 
veyance in a land, either for good or for 
evil, either for a corrupt or a scriptural 
theology. Andsothey wentintelligently to 
work, They did not, with blind and head- 
long zeal, demolish the old apparatus of 
distribution, They substituted the true 
Gospel for a false one ; and sent forth its 
now amended and purified lessons along 
the old pathways of conveyance. The 
establishment, in the days of popery, 
made sure of a pulpit and a minister in 
every little district of the country. The 
Reformation did not destroy this ar- 
rangement. It kept up the same foun- 
tain-head as before in the colleges, and 
the same rills of distribution in the 
parishes, and through the churches of 
the land ; and maintaining, as was done 
most strenuously by Knox, and all en- 
lightened Reformers every where, the 
necessity of a settled provision for the 
teachers of Christianity, it but changed 
and new modelled the system, in respect 
of the things that were taught. 

‘* And here may we pause on the in- 
structive contrast between the eccle- 
siastical Reformers of the past and pre. 
sent day. It is on the high walks of 
theology and sentiment that we meet the 
former, it having been their aim not to 
destroy the established church, but to 
animate it with another spirit, or to give 
it other doctrines, and other principles, 
than before. In these times, again, the 
hands of our Reformers are differently 
employed—taken up, chiefly, not with 
the internal, but with the external—with 
what may be termed the economics of the 
church, its rights, its revenues, the num- 
ber and pay of its office-bearers; and 
were their sole aim a better distribution 
of its wealth, instead of the abridgement 
and alienation of it, this, though a hum- 
ble, may yet prove an innocent, nay, 
even a salutary, undertaking. ‘The real 
object of the first reform by Luther and 
his contemporaries, was to mend the 
church’s faith. The professed object of 
the second reform is to mend the church’s 
frame-work ; though often the obvious 
effect of the attempted changes, as in 
Ireland, is to mutilate and weaken, and, 
ultimately, to destroy. In former times, 
it was a high war of intellect and prin- 
ciple, and many of the best heads and 
noblest hearts of England were en. 
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gaged in it; when the love of her pro. 
foundest students, and the testimony of 
her sainted martyrs, and the outraged 
moral sense of a now awakened com. 
munity, were all enlisted on the side of 
scripture, and of a pure scriptural mi. 
nistration throughout the parishes of the 
kingdom. We cannot but remark the 
total difference, both in character and 
aim, between the two reformations, If 
the one were a doctrinal, or moral, the 
other, perhaps, may be termed a me- 
chanical, or—as the sure effect is not 
to mend, but to demolish altogether, the 
framework of the establishment —it may 
best of all be styled a machine-breaking 
reformation; and, of course, its advo. 
cates, or, rather, its instigators and its 
agents, are the machine-breaking Re. 
formers of the present day; far more 
mischievous in their higher walk, but 
hardly more intelligent, we do think, be 
they in or out of parliament, than the 
machine-breakers of Kent, the frame- 
breakers of Leicestershire, or the in- 
cendiaries of a few years back in the 
southern and midland counties of Eng- 
land. It was by strength of principle, 
or strength of argument, that the ve- 
nerable fathers of nearly three centuries 
back achieved their reformation ; it will 
be by strength of hand, or a sort of 
sledge-hammer energy, that the coarse 
Utilitarians of the present generation, in 
a period of frensied delusion on the part 
of the multitude, or by a wayward ex- 
ercise of power, unintelligent and un. 
knowing, on the part of the legislature, 
will ever be able to accomplish them, 

“ Ifitbe the consecrated title of reform- 
ation which is to avail them in this day 
of conflict ; if by its means, as with the 
magical influence of a watchword, they 
are to enlist in their favour the passions 
and prejudices of men, then never was 
there more exemplified the omnipotence 
of words or sounds over the human un- 
derstanding — never did conjurers in 
any walk, whether of politics or of for- 
tune-telling, operate with such success 
on the credulity of the world, or practise 
a grosser delusion in the use and by the 
prostitution of a venerable name.” 


We do not wish to enter into the 
more strictly theological portions of the 
lecture, but we commend to the at- 
tentive perusal of our readers the ad- 
mirable remarks which he makes on 
the necessity of the best instrumentality, 
whilst there is a felt conviction of its 
impotence apart from the benediction 
of Him whose is the “early and the 
latter rain.” Itis nothing less than a 
drivelling, though a sincere piety, which, 
in its anxiety to magnify the import- 









ance of a blessing from above, under- 
rates the necessity of a preparation 
from beneath. There must be in spi- 
ritual, as in natural husbandry, a ter- 
restrial toilon the part of man, as much 
as a supernal influence from the hand 
of God. Nature alone will not clothe 
the surface of the earth with verdure 
and with corn; man must meet her 
half way, and conspire with her in- 
fluences. 

It is by these and similar illus- 
trations, as appropriate as they are 
argumentative, that the lecturer vin- 
dicates the sense of profoundest im- 
portance, which he attaches to an 
ecclesiastical establishment. The whole 
reasoning of this lecture reposes in its 
apt and striking similitudes. In fact, 
the illustrative, rather than the abstract, 
is the forte of the lecturer. He has 
certain great analogies pervading and 
binding together all the economics of 
heaven, and these he brings into action 
when he wishes to ascertain the cor- 
rectness or defects of a principle. If, 
on its introduction to these grand ana- 
logies, a discord is produced, the doc- 
tor prosecutes and pursues the luckless 
error to the very gates of Hades, bury- 
ing it and its advocates together in 
overwhelming confusion. The whole 
herd of truckling politicians, and tur- 
bulent voluntary ministers, and trim- 
ming and temporising statesmen, felt 
the appearance of Chalmers at the 
Hanover Rooms, as a bomb thrown 
into their quiet, and, as they thought, 
impregnable ranks. They have been 
scattered, by the terrible explosion, to 
all quarters. The Dissenters, in their 
terror, are offering rewards and prizes 
for any popgun wherewith to annihilate 
the thunderer. 

It is all up with the interest! Nor 
have the shabby, or, to use Chalmers’s 
more apposite designation, “ the linen- 
shred and candle-end cabinet,” escaped 
unscathed. We quote one flagellatory 
paragraph :— 


“ And this is the spirit of the age—an 
age of unsparing retrenchment, a regime 
of hard and hunger-bitten economy, 
before whose remorseless pruning-hook 
lie withering and dissevered from the 
stem the noblest interests of the com- 
monwealth —a vehement, outrageous par- 
simony, which, under the guise of pa- 
triotism, so reigns and ravens over the 
whole length and breadth of the land, 
and cares not though both religion and 
philosophy should expire, if hut some 
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wretched item of shred and candle-end 
should be gained by the sacrifice. This, 
though now the ascendant policy of our 
nation, elevated into power by the deci- 
sions of the legislature, and blown into 
popularity by the hosannahs of the mul- 
titude, will be looked back upon by pos- 
terity as an inglorious feature of the 
worst and most inglorious period in the 
annals of Britain—the befitting policy 
for an age of LITTLE MEASURES AND 
LITTLE MEN.” 


We have no space for a lengthened 
analysis of the remaining lecture. Our 
remarks must now be directed to some 
= in the last lecture in the volume. 

Ve confess we are any thing but satis- 
fied with these. Thedoctor, intentionally 
or unintentionally, we are not prepared 
to say, casts ordination overboard, and 
seems to intimate a parity in this mat- 
ter between the soi-disant reverend of 
to-day, who was the village shoemaker 
of yesterday, and the rightly ordained 
and educated men of the establish- 
ments. The pity is, that the lecturer 
has missed the only real and conclusive 
arguments that vindicate the preference 
of the state in selecting the existing 
ecclesiastical establishments. One po- 
sition is, that any of the reformation 
churches may, theoretically viewed, be 
the establishment of the country, but 
that the multifarious sectaries are ipso 
Our reasons we 
submit to Dr. Chalmers, and implore 
him to weigh them, and take up the 
only solid basis on which an inde- 
structible argument may be raised. 

In the first place, before there can 
be a compact entered into between the 
church and the state, the former must, 
in a tangible shape, submit its tenets 
to the latter for perusal. In other words, 
the church, in order to be in a condition 
to be established, must have a creed—a 
fixed and intelligible creed. The state 
must know what it endows or patronises. 
Where, now, is the creed of the Inde- 
pendents, the Baptists, the Methodists, 
and the other sectaries? Any preacher 
in these communions may preach one 
thing to-day and anotherto-morrow ; and 
if the state should murmur, he may re- 
ply, You gave your endowment to a 
vagum ministerium—to men bound by 
no canon; and if we choose to advocate 
Mahometanism, that is no business of 
yours. A state establishing the sect- 
aries would not be a state establishing 
Christianity. As bodies, they have no 
tenets. Their very nature defies the 
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possibility of endowment. The esta- 
blished churches of the empire—those 
of England and Scotland — have fixed 
creeds, open and avowed articles ; and 
the state, therefore, in establishing these, 
is fully aware of the tenets to which it 
extends its sanctions and its shelter. 

Another argument that excludes the 
Dissenters from the pale of the esta- 
blishment, is the utter impossibility of 
their entering into any arrangement with 
the state, from their want of an Episco- 
pacy, or governing and consolidating 
powers, to represent, regulate, and re- 
strain them, There would be required 
a distinct compact with every Inde- 
pendent minister ; and men, so illiterate 
or self-taught as they are, would start 
up on every acre of England, Independ- 
ent ministers, in order to obtain endow- 
ments. The call of a handful of illi- 
terates constitutes an Independent 
preacher ; and if the government came 
under an arrangement to endow every 
such adventurer, it would hold out a 
bonus irresistible to these aspirants. 
The country would be oppressed by 
iguorant declaimers—our theological 
literature would decline—the piety of 
our people would languish—and the 
days would come round 


“* When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead o’ a stick.” 


In both the national churches there is 
a guarantee for high amount of educa- 
tion—there is the expenditure of a 
small capital in acquiring it, and every 
just and reasonable proviso that igno- 
rance and vulgarity shall not be ad- 
mitted to holy orders. 

There is another reason—it may 
seem an uncharitable one, but it is a 
sound one—the Dissenters are no 
church at all. They are many of them 
exemplary Christians ; but they never 
can claim the name and attributes of a 
church. Roman Catholics constitute a 
church without religion ; the Dissenters 
are Christians withouta church. Should 
the state, therefore, either adopt or en- 
dow the sectaries, it would not thereby 
adopt or endow the Christian church. 
Under the sanction of such an establish- 
ment, there might be all thediscordsand 
diversities of Babel. And should the 
nation be called upon to declare what 
was the national religion, the only an- 
swer must be, not the thirty-nine 
articles, those compendia of a pure and 
scriptural theology, but the 3000 Inde- 
pendents. The state must adopt a 
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church, not a series of individuals—an 
ecclesiastical corporation, not a batch of 
straggling and heterogeneous epitomes 
of pope, council, and creed. 

Our last position is, that the sectaries, 
one and all, objecting to the territorial 
system, it would be utterly useless, for 
its great purposes, in any nation, to 
adopt or endow them all. One great 
object in locating the machinery of an 
establishment, is to reclaim the out- 
wastes, as well as to water and nourish 
the already cultivated districts. 

But the Dissenters, being the advo- 
cates of the attractive, and the adver- 
saries of the aggressive system, are, it 
is clear, incompetent to associate them- 
selves with a parochial economy, save 
by a sacrifice of their distinctive tenets. 
On this ground alone, they are utterly 
unfit for the place of a national church. 
They are fit for nothing but their pre- 
sent native and fragmental state. The 
ministers of these sects feel little or no 
responsibility beyond the reclaimed 
handful that assemble within four 
walls, and denominate themselves “ the 
church” with as much propriety as a 
mill-pond might pronounce itself the 
ocean. They feel no charge in regard 
to thousands outside the chapel; they 
engage in no aggressive and assimi- 
lating warfare ; they are not fit to be 
intrusted, in any one respect, with the 
christianisation of the families of a 
great empire. 

While thus finding fault, it becomes 
us to add, we were exceedingly refreshed 
by the masterly views which the reverend 
lecturer adduced on the guestio vexata 
of Protestantism and Popery in Ireland. 
We had long entertained a sort of un- 
charitable suspicion, that the doctor 
was rather loosely disposed and in- 
structed on this vital and momentous 
question. We remembered ever and 
anon his emancipation speech; and, 
since that unfortunate oration, we have 
had a lurking notion that he had lost 
the main screw of his orthodoxy. Such 
out-and-out views, however, as these 
lectures generally present, lead us to 
feel more favourably of the Protestant- 
ism of the once-erring divine. We 
have somewhere heard it announced 
that he has acknowledged his sins in 
this matter, and expressed his bitter 
disappointment at the results of the 
conciliatory system in Ireland. There 
is in these things, in connexion with 
the sound Protestant reflections em- 
bodied in the lecture we are now to 











quote, something approximating an 
atonement to an injured country and 
constitution. We are the more im- 
pressed with this, from the fact that 
the popish, as well as the dissenting 
journals —the Eclectic imbecile, and 
Andrew’s orthodox; the first a con- 
cealed, and the second an open Jesuit 
—are unusually eloquent in their ana- 
themas of the doctor. The reverend 
lecturer observes, 


“Let us imagine for a moment the 
concession made, though we think it nei- 
ther a right nor a necessary concession, 
that it were too theological for a parlia- 
ment to decide between the two religions 
of Popery and Protestantism, on the 
ground of the argument which respects 
the truth, there remains another argu. 
ment, which it is surely competent for 
the most secular assembly on earth to 
entertain; and that is the argument 
grounded on the palpable and glaring 
experience that tells us, and with an 
evidence too plain to be resisted, under 
which of the two regimens it is that we 
can best provide for the moral and eco- 
nomic well-being of a population. I will 
not speak of the impolicy of France, in 
their expulsion of the Huguenots, who 
carried into other countries the arts and 
habits by which they might have en- 
riched their own. 1 will not speak of 
the contrast, which strikes the eye of 
every traveller, between the Catholic and 
Protestant cantons of Switzerland. I will 
not speak of the moral and industrious 
population of the United Provinces, or 
tell of their immeasurable superiority in 
virtue and freedom, and all that makes 
for the superiority or well-being of a na- 
tion, over the people of Spain, that land 
at once of superstition and despotism, 
the land of their proud oppressors, 
against whom they nobly revolted, and 
as nobly triumphed, The lesson may be 
learned by us nearer home. Literally, 
he who runs may read it in Ireland ; 
and that on a cursory glance, and in the 
course of a few days’ rapid travelling. 
It is patent as the light of day, that the 
same geography which marks off the 
distinction between the two faiths, also 
marks off the distinction between, on the 
one hand, a land of industry and peace, 
with a population of thriving families, 
and, on the other, a land teeming with 
all moral and political disorders — a land 
of mendicity and midnight tumults, 
where violence is abroad in their streets 
and their highways; and at home, in 
their wretched hovels, there are found, 
and almost invariably, the filth and the 
squalid destitution of perhaps the worst- 
conditioned peasantry in Europe. Let 
us have but the names of the Popish and 
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Protestant counties, and we could learn 
from the map which is the region of 
grievous and general distress, of unequal 
turbulence, of fierce and incessant agita- 
tion ; and which the region of prosperous 
industry, of peaceful and orderly habits, 
and of decent, respectable sufficiency, 
even down to the lowest labourers of the 
soil, This truth is open to us through 
many channels, and by various statistics 
—as the amount of crime and number of 
commitments in the province of Ulster, 
when compared with the rest of Ireland 
—the proportion of military required in 
these two great departments, to protect 
from outrage, and maintain the authority 
of government—the vagrancy that meets 
us every where in the one territory, and 
is comparatively rare in the other. These 
all speak for themselves ; and if our 
statesmen are afraid of the theological 
question, we ask them to take it up in a 
question of polity, and tell us, in the 
name of all that is dear to patriotism, 
whether it were better to have a nation 
of Papists or a nation of Protestants in 
that unhappy land. We are aware of an 
utter heartlessness in the negotiations of 
national policy, when ambassadors meet, 
and, if the balance of power required it, 
would barter away or bargain for the 
faith of whole countries, just as they 
would barter away or bargain for the 
protection and encouragement of their 
commerce. And there is, too, a balance 
of power to be adjusted at home, as well 
as on the great theatre of the politics of 
Europe; and what takes place in the war 
of states, may also take place in the war 
of parties, when the temptation to make 
the same unprincipled sacrifice may occur, 
and when, for the ambition of place, the 
moral interest of a whole nation is disre- 
garded, and both the comfort and cha- 
racter of its families are given to the 
wind, If any thing can add to this 
atrocity, it is when perpetrated, not by 
the simple adoption of that which is evil, 
but by the transmutation of the good into 
evil, when done in the face of possessory 
rights : and the proposal is, not merely 
to plant a corrupt establishment, but to 
change a better establishment for a worse ; 
in other words, to clear out the Protest. 
antism, and so make room for the Popery ; 
or, at least, to abridge the one, and follow 
it up by such institutions, whether of an 
ecclesiastical or scholastic nature, as will 
surely extend and perpetuate the other. 
We can imagine nothing that would so 
mark the utter absence and abjuration of 
all public virtue in public men, than with 
their eyes open —not, you will observe, 
to persist in what is bad, but, greatly 
worse—to retrograde into what is bad, 
and lavish the resources of the nation on 
the maintenance of a faith, which, if the 
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sacred consideration of immortality must 
be kept out of the question, all history 
and experience tell is, of every form and 
variety of religion, the most fitted to 
blind and vitiate a population.” 


We have no hope of any impression 
being made on the minds of her ma- 
jesty’s ministers by these piercing and 
awakening remarks. They are too 
deeply plunged in the guilt which is 
so graphically delineated, and too vo- 
racious for place, and pay, and patron- 
age, to feel qualms of conscience on 
subjects so insignificant, or rather un- 
palatable, to them. The whole extract 
shews that neither popery nor politics 
are unfathomed subjects in the mind 
of the reverend lecturer. Lord Mel- 
bourne and the Pope have their equal 
and meritorious portions from a pen 
well skilled in the wiles of both the 
rake and the Jesuit. The cardinals of 
Rome and the cabinet of Downing Street 
get their due. We have said we felt 
refreshed in the lecture-room, on hear- 
ing the fine Protestant sentiments of 
the olden time. We want more of 
these feelings in our preachers, and of 
these utterances in our pulpits. We 
live in days when all must speak out. 
The appropriation-clause is with our 
ministry a rod in pickle, not a rod 
broken and burned. 

The desolation ofthe Protestant, ‘our 
holy and beautiful house,” and the 
establishment of the virulent and de- 
tested dogmas of Rome, are the two 
great aims and objects of our “ shabby” 
cabinet, of our “ little men and little 
measures.” And if the whole world 
should be gagged, we resolve to speak 
out, and smite with our severest chas- 
tisement treachery in the church or in 
the state—Voluntaryism, Radicalism, 
Whiggism, Popery, and all other 
kindred smoke from Tophet. We 
have no patience with trimming. The 
virtuous and the wise of the age must 
be trumpet-tongued. We must speak 
in Truth’s own unbending tones. Of 
the general honesty of the statements of 
Chalmers—his uncompromising hits 
right and left—we speak in high 
praise. O si sicomnes! But the pro- 
fessor's 1829! We forgive it. 

The doctor shewsoften animpartiality 
in his chastisements that often leads us 
to tremble for the workers of the ma- 
chine as much as for its assailants. He 
was called upon to animadvert on the 
causes of the stagnation in which the 
Protestantism of Ireland has too long 
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remained. The melancholy fact stares 
us in the face, that there are still in 
that country six millions of inhabitants, 
rising scarcely above the level of the 
Esquimavux in all that constitutes hu- 
manity, ground to the very earth by the 
despotism of the Romish hierarchy, 
and exasperated against the only pro- 
cesses by which they might be de- 
livered ; and, like the Israelites in 
Egypt, mistaking the character and 
objects of the only men—ihe Dalys, 
M‘Neiles, M‘Ghees, Kearys, and 
Cookes—who can conduct them from 
their purgatorial furnaces and sacer- 
dotal taskmasters to the light and li- 
berty of Christian families. The Re- 
formation has not made the rapid and 
assimilating progress in Ireland it has 
done in the sister kingdom. There 
must be reasons for this melancholy 
fact. The reverend lecturer, while he 
pronounces high and most deserved 
eulogia on the present clergy of the 
Irish church, registers his solemn con- 
viction at the same time, that their re- 
moter, if not immediate predecessors, 
had not only neglected their duties, but 
overlooked the very end and object of 
an ecclesiastical establishment. Ile 
says :— 


«« And in like manner would we speak 
of the past, which belongs to the clergy 
of the Protestant establishment in Ire. 
land. They virtually did undertake the 
Christian education of the families in 
their respective parishes; and, I speak 
only of the generations that are past, 
they have not acquitted themselves of 
that undertaking. It is in the spirit of 
an even-handed justice that we would 
make this mee; for though it never 
can vindicate, it at least explains, and 
perhaps in some degree palliates, the in- 
difference,—nay, in some instances, we 
believe, the hostility even unto death, of 
many of our statesmen to the church of 
our sister kingdom. 

‘It cannot be disguised that, with 
many illustrious and honourable excep- 
tions, the clergy as a body have not, 
during the whole of the last century, 
done what they might, or done what they 
ought, for the cultivation of the vine- 
yard, made over by the state to their 
care ; and which, in return for their 
maintenance, they should by this time 
have put into right order, and now been 
keeping in order. But we must not 
lose sight of the goodness of a machine 
in the badness of the working of it. We 
must see where the failure lies, not in the 
magnitude of those revenues, which the 
wayward politicians of our day are now 
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labouring so hard to reduce, if not to an- 
nihilate—not in the number of those Pro- 
testant labourers, whom, with a strange 
inversion of all sound policy, they are 
now doing their uttermost to diminish— 
not in things pertaining to the frame- 
work of the establishment, wherewith 
they are now tampering by all sorts of 
paltry economical reform. The whole 
evil, in the great bulk and essence of it, 
has been, that the church in former 
times was carelessly and corruptly pa- 
tronised. 

“The church itself, viewed as a ma- 
chine, is well fitted for its work, provided 
only that it be well supplied with good 
and able workmen. A few hundreds of 
these, with the spirit and apostolic zeal 
of good Bishop Beddel, could, in the 
multitude of their converts, and the 
great moral change effected in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods, have made this 
manifest as day. Had this establish. 
ment been what it ought to have been, a 
great home mission, with its ministers 
acting the part of devoted missionaries, 
we should by this time of day have been 
rid of all our embarrassments. There 
would have been no Catholic question to 
perplex, and that because there might 
have been few or no Catholics. But 
matters there have not been so ordered. 
We need not speak of their pluralities, 
and their sinecures, and ofall the evils of 
their clerical absenteeism. These are 
the more patent corruptions of the Pro- 
testant hierarchy of Ireland, and per- 
haps the only ones that strike the public 
observation. But over and above this, 
there was a mistaken policy, maintained 
and avowed even by their best clergy- 
men, in the form of an honest, though 
still of a grievously mistaken, principle, 
as if they went beyond their legitimate 
province, if they at all meddled with the 
Catholic population ; at which rate the 
primitive Christians went beyond their 
legitimate province, when they meddled 
with the Pagans of the Roman empire. 
Even the most venerated of their pre- 
lates, as Bishop Jebb, proclaims this in 
his published letters, as if it were one of 
the categories or proprieties of a Protest. 
ant minister in Ireland. We do not say 
that the maxim has been universally 
acted on, but it has been greatly too 
general, that to attempt the conversion of 
a Papist was to enter another man’s 
field ; and that, in kind at least, if not in 
degree, there was somewhat of the same 
sort of irregularity, or even of delin- 
quency, in this, as in making invasion on 
another man’s property. 

“In virtue of this false principle, or 
false delicacy, the cause of truth suffered, 
even in the hands of conscientious minis- 
ters ; and when to this we add the num- 
ber of ministers corrupt, or incompetent, 
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or utterly negligent of their charges, we 
need not wonder at the stationary Pro- 
testantism, or the yet almost entire and 
unbroken Popery of Ireland. We now 
inherit the consequences of the misgo- 
vernment and the profligacy of former 
generations. They may be traced to the 
want of principle and public virtne in 
the men ofa bygone age. Those reck- 
less statesmen who made the patronage 
of the Irish church a mere instrument of 
subservience to the low game of politics 
—those regardless clergymen who held 
the parishes as sinecures, and lived in 
lordly indifference to the state and inte- 
rests ofthe people—these are the parties 
who, even after making full allowance for 
the share which belongs to the dema- 
gogues and agitators of the day, are still 
the most deeply responsible for the 
miseries and the crimes of that unhappy 
land.” 

We perfectly concur in this honest 
reprehension of those who preferred the 
otium cum dignitate to the arduous and 
responsible toils of a parochial clergy. 
We hold it to be no tenet in the creed 
of Tories, that men solemnly conse- 
crated to duties fraught with the des- 
tinies of an empire are to be permitted 
to draw the rewards and despise the 
labours to which these rewards have 
been assigned. The maintenance of 
aged and successful men in the great 
civil, military, and even ecclesiastical 
functions of the nation, we deem worthy 
of an enlightened country. The sup- 
port of indolent and guilty place we 
hold to be a crime. We must, never- 
theless, to a considerable extent, qualify 
the reprehensive remarks ofour author. 
There have been more elements in play 
than the neglect of the clergy. There 
are still rankling in the minds of not a 
few, old national jealousies, and these 
too easily fanned; there are also very 
defective economic and agricultural ar- 
rangements ; but, above all, Ireland 
never has been fairly canvassed in the 
British legislature. The whole of the 
discussions in parliament have been 
about the physical and material, instead 
of the moral state of that country. 
Statesmen seem to have never dreamed 
that the secret of a nation’s quiet or 
disorder lies in its moral, not in its 
physical, condition. A marsh becomes 
an Eden, as in the case of Holland, 
when the spirit of true Christianity and 
the influence of moral worth are felt in 
it; and a very Eden,as far as soil, and 
climate, and prolific powers can be so 
called, is transmuted into a very hell 
under the blasting presidency of super- 
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stition and ofcrime. The clergy of the 
Irish church, even since the union, have 
by no means been inactive. From 
1806 to 1833 there have been 728 
churches built, and 141 enlarged. In 
the year 1829 there were schools in 
immediate connexion with the Irish 
Protestant clergy containing, in all, 
342,639 children; and criminal as 
they have been, according to Dr. Chal- 
mers’s statement, it must at the same 
time be conceded, that they are far 
from having been so remiss as their 
enemies would represent them. At this 
hour we feel thoroughly persuaded that 
Ireland’s restoration lies mainly in her 
established church: it alone has the 
apparatus. Every act of government 
that weakens that church is another 
blow at the liberties and peace of Ire- 
land ; its expansion and efticiency are, 
under God, the whole hope of Ireland. 
It is to be desired, earnestly, that its pa- 
rochial clergy will no longer slumber, 
in the vain hope of benefitting their 
wretched country by what is called the 
attractive system. They must act on 
the aggressive ; they must seek the peo- 
ple, and not leave the people to seek 
them. The Church of Ireland must be- 
come a church of martyrs before its 
torn country can become an isle of 
saints. Ireland must be Christianised, 
or it must be Jet slip. As long as its 
millions retain the anti-social dogmas 
of an unclean priesthood, so long will 
they writhe under wants and hardships 
which palsy and almost extinguish the 
first feelings of humanity in the breasts 
of its population. But we must draw 
our observations to a close. We see 
in the plans proposed by Chalmers the 
views of a sound and practical Christian 
philanthropist. We see their success in 
those fields which have been brought 
fully within their operation; and we 
find an overwhelming proof of the con- 
clusive reasonings of these lecturesin the 
fact, that the Dissenters of London, 
covered with the confusion of an ex- 
ploded cause, are at this moment of- 
fering rewards for the ablest confutation 
of the irrefragable positions of Chal- 
mers. They might as well offer a re- 
ward for the best essay on the readiest 
way to drink up the ocean, put out the 
Sun, or fill Redeross Street Library, 
Tlomerton, Hackney, the Eclectic, and 
the Evangelical, with common sense. 
It is a more refreshing spectacle to 
turn to the impressions these lectures 
have produced in quarters where their 
practical character was most desired 
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to have popularity and power. The 
Bishop of London, who has carried 
not a few of the enlightened ecclesi- 
astical principles of his Scottish friend 
into practical operation in his diocess, 
appears still resolved to give the edu- 
cational views of the same philanthro- 
pist a fair and effective trial. We un- 
derstand his lordship contemplates the 
establishment of parochial schools of a 
commercial character, based on the 
principles of the church, to which the 
children of the great bulk of the com- 
munity can have access at a moderate 
charge. This is a most desirable re- 
sult. Education has been left too long 
to mere adventurers, who have been 
willing to teach any creed, and to 
pander to all the passions of mankind, 
in order to ensure profitand patronage. 
One necessary consequence has been, 
that those who have been educated in 
the liberal principles of such instructors 
have been weaned from the church of 
their fathers, and made to swell the 
ranks of dissent, or, which is infinitely 
worse, those of infidelity and scepti- 
cism. We are sure that such schools 
as the bishop contemplates will prove 
at once popular, and extensively useful. 
“ Our best hopes,” says Chalmers, 
* are associated with the coming up of 
another generation, and under the right 
treatment of the ductile and susceptible 
young congregated in parish schools, 
and trained from earliest boyhood to a 
punctual attendance on the ministra- 
tions of the parish clergyman. _ Over 
and above the juvenile influence which, 
through the medium of their youth, he 
transplants into the bosom of families, 
these schools become the direct nurse- 
ries of the church,” 

The day of expecting great benefits 
from the rulers of the land, in their 
corporate and official characters, seems 
to have almost set. Our hope now is 
in individual power. We must leaven 
the great mass of our population with 
sound and Christian views; we must 
light up a moral sunshine in the heart 
of our families, since the hand of 
Atheistic Radicalism has placed almost 
impenetrable blinds on the windows of 
the House of Commons. By this pro- 
cess a reaction will yet ensue, prolific 
of glorious fruits. The Whig incubus 
will explode into fragments under its 
expansive and purer energies, and the 
great, the good, and useful of the land 
surround the throne, and bless the com- 
monwealth. 
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TO THE BEE. 


Oporous reveller in clover — 

Happy hummer England over — 
Blossom-kisser ! wing thy way 
Where the breeze keeps holiday. 
Thou art like the poet, free : 

All sweet flowers have sweets for thee, 
Insect minstrel — blessed bee ! 


Sunburnt labourer, brisk and brown — 
Every where o’er dale and down : 
Spring’s blithe pursuivant and page ; 
Hermit holy; Druid sage ; 

Pattering in a foxglove-bell, 
Cloistered snug, as in a cell: 

Fairy of the lonely dell. 


Sometimes a small spot of shade, 
By the dappling maple made, 

Do I think thee; and thy note, 
Hum of cities heard remote : 

Here and there, now more, now less, 
Seems thy droning to express 
Noontide lazy weariness. 


What sweet traffic dost thou drive — 
Endless nature is thy hive! 

Pasture after pasture roam, 
Vagrant! every where at home! 

We but see thy gorgeous bowers ; 
Whilst thou spendest all thy hours 
In the very heart of flowers. 


Freshest feeling hast thou wrought 

In me, of old home-bred thought ; 

Of dear homesteads, flower-o’ergrown, 
Well in blessed boyhood known : 

In thy warm, familiar sound, 

Years of summer youth are found, 
Sabbath, sunshine without bound. 


Temples, nobler none, are thine, 

Where each flower thou mak’st a shrine : 
Nor may any pilgrim bow 

More devotedly than thou; 

Gatelike petals, open-blown, 

Wide for thee, and thee alone ; 

Where thou com’st as to a throne. 


Ah! how sleepy— thou, I ween, 
In the poppy’s bloom hast been ; 
Or art drunken with the wine 

Of flushed rose or eglantine : 
Boundless revel dost thou keep, 
Till o’ercome by golden sleep,— 
Tiny Bacchus! drinking deep. 
Cheery pilgrim —sportive fay— 
Wing and sing thy life away! 
Never pang thy course attends, 
Lack of love, nor feigning friends ; 
In a blossom thou art blest, 

And canst sink to sweetest rest, — 
Homed where’er thou likest best. 
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A DAY AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


Aw English lover of the country, and 
of all its delicious sights and sounds, 
has written a book, called A Day in 


the Woods. What is so fitted to call 
forth delightful emotions as a day 
spent in the wild woodlands? A long, 
long day in summer, about the middle 
of July; from sunrise, when morn is 
on the mountain tops, and on the trees 
—all in motion—twinkling with dew- 
drops, and exhaling their wild aroma— 
every bush and branch rife with birds, 
and the waters dimpled with the live- 
liest light; till the sunset lingers 
among the hoary trunks and stems— 
the ash rising in grace, the Venus of 
the wood, and the oak its Hercules; 
and the long level shadows are stretched 
on the greensward, 

“Thick inlaid with patines of bright 

gold.” 

Then, too, the birds ply their tasks, 
but in a soberer mood: the blackbird 
pours his prolonged strain; in the 
southern fields and woods of England, 
the nightingale is heard over all her 
compeers, like a Malibran or Grisi, 
among the boughs. The brooks and 
rivers have a fuller and more solemn 
sound, audible in the deepest recesses 
of the calm wood, where the fly “ winds 
his sullen horn.” The trees are lighted 
up in spots and patches, as in Ruys- 
dael and Watteau’s pictures [Claude 
is too radiant and lustrous for our 
northern clime; and Poussin — the 
learned Poussin—is too uniformly 
green]; and we see the woodman 
strike off into one of his narrow direct 
paths, having trimmed his copses, 
growing fresh among the standard trees 
and the fern, where they grow best; 
and now looking homewards, for 
“* Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 

From between two aged oaks.” 

We leave the plough in the back- 
ground; and the shepherd on his hill 
or meadow. We may describe the 
fallow deer and roe, trooping at the 
whistle of their keeper, with their soft 
sparkling eyes, or browsing on the 
spray of the trees. We may tell of the 
ringdove, or the glossy pheasant; the 
jay and kites, that “swim sublime, in 
still repeated circles ;” and of the so- 
cial, noisy, industrious rook : 

«Sounds, inharmonious in themselves, 
and harsh ; 








Yet, heard in scenes where peace for 
ever reigns, 
Please highly, for their sake.” 


“ Beautiful exceedingly” must be a 
day in the woods, enjoyed or described 
by one touched with the fire of nature; 
and to such alone can it be intelligible. 
The great Poet of England held that 
the words of divine revelation could 
only be appreciated aright by those to 
whom divine assistance had been ren- 
dered : 

*« Those written records pure, 
Though not but by the Spirit understood,” 


Warburton termed this declaration a 
strong proof of an enthusiastic spirit. 
It is not the less true; and it is equally 
certain that the diving records of the 
Deity—the open volume of creation — 
can only be fully understood by the 
aid of a faculty not vouchsafed to all. 
Wordsworth’s truculent hero, Peter 
Bell, to whom a primrose by the river's 
brim was simply a yellow primrose— 
nothing more,—was not singular in 
this respect. He saw only the super- 
ficies of things, and had no dreams of 
hidden beauty. There are many, how- 
ever, with whom the love of nature is 
a latent quality, only awaiting circum- 
stances to develope. They may not 
have been familiar with rural objects 
in that season of life, the vernal prime, 
when the strongest impressions are 
made; or they may have been en- 
grossed with stormier passions, and 
the cares of the world. In them the 
power is sleeping, not dead; and to 
all these, the picturesque writings of 
William Howitt, Miller, Jesse, and 
others, are a treasure above all price. 
They come home to them more closely 
than the lofty didactic pans of the poets; 
they open up details not within the 
scope of Thomson, or even Cowper; 
they individualise and appropriate the 
glorious invocations and apostrophes 
of Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth ; 
they reconcile us to a world that, with 
all its ills and griefs, has so much of 
beauty and interest at our very doors. 
A naturalist is almost always a cheer- 
ful, contented man. Gilbert White 
was happier at Selborne chronicling 
the migration of the swallows, and the 
blossoming and ripening of his plants, 
than he could have been in possession 
of the see of Durham. We love the 
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whole race of naturalists, especially the 
amiable expounders and painters of 
nature, and would bestow on them all 
the wish of Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
fair and happy milkmaid, “ that they 
may die in the Spring, and, being 
dead, have good store of flowers stuck 
round about their winding-sheet.” 

A day among the mountains—far in 
the hills—is a passage in a man’s life 
more touching and memorable than a 
day in the woods. In the latter, we 
scarcely ever lose sight of the cheerful 
haunts of men, or their occupations. 
Our sensations are unmixed with ter- 
ror. The animals and objects around 
us excite the genial sympathies and 
impulses of our frame; our emotions 
are not forced into one channel, or 
overpowered by one master feeling or 
passion. Alone among the mountains, 
we are reduced to utter insignificance : 
our sympathies are choked; the soul 
is thrown back on itself. The scene 
is strong with the original, primeval 
— of nature, untouched by man 
or his works. We seem to stand di- 
rectly in the presence of the Almighty, 
stripped of all flatteries and disguises ; 
the bold outlines and peaks of the 
hills, cleaving the silent motionless air, 
appear as Ilis handwriting, legible in 
their majestic character, and appalling 
in their sternness and solitude. Such 
as we now see them, they were beheld 
by the “ world’s grey fathers,” bond and 
free, in the earliest periods of creation. 
The eagle still builds his nest among 
the cliffs ; the torrent still flashes down 
the ravine; the birch-tree, or the pine, 
waves over the precipice; and the 
lake, visited by the red deer and the 
solitary water-fowl, still beats its banks, 
reflecting the grey rock and the cloud: 
all utterly careless and unconscious of 
man, who seems an alien, an encum- 
brance to the scene. The conquerors 
of the world subdued nations; but the 
mountains, like the banners of heaven, 
were impregnable. Woods are perish- 
able and evanescent; they flourish and 
fade ; 


“ Fall successive, and successive rise ;” 


are cut down or reproduced in their 
deciduous veauty and leafy splendour : 
the mountains remain unchanged 
amidst the mutations of time. Many 
an eye, now dim, has gazed on them 
in silent wonder and admiration ; many 
a prayer, from hearts smote with reve- 
rence, or fear, or penitence, the “ late 
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remorse of love,” or of humble ado- 
ration, has been breathed at their base ! 
They remain, from age to age, types of 
the Everlasting, fulfilling their high 
destiny of awakening, purifying, and 
exalting the human mind. 

A range of mountains is sometimes 
as varied in shape, colour, and shade, 
as a forest of old trees. Let us place 
ourselves in the heart of the Glengarry 
country, or the wild Monaliadh moun- 
tains, in Inverness-shire. First, you 
have, directly above the black foaming 
stream, or the glen of soft green herb- 
age, a ridge of brown heathery heights, 
not very imposing in form or altitude ; 
then a loftier range, with a blue as- 
pect; a third, scarred with snow, and 
serrated, perhaps, or peaked at their 
summits ; then a multitudinous mass, 
stretching away in the distance, of 
cones, pyramids, or domes, darkly 
blue, or ruddy with sunshine, the 
shadows chasing one another across 
their huge limbs, revealing, now and 
then, the tail of a cataract, a lake, or 
the relics of a pine forest, once mighty 
in its gloomy expanse of shade, in the 
olden time. 


“Nondum cesa suis, peregrinum ut 
viserat orbem, 

Montibus, in liquidas pinus descenderat 
undas : 

Nullaque mortales preter sua littora 
norant.” 


A panorama of mountains, as if in- 
stinct with life and motion! To call 
such a scene dull or uniform—such a 
vast assemblage of Titanic forms, war- 
ring with the elements, or reflecting 
their splendour—as unlovely or un- 
attractive, is a sacrilege and desecration 
of the noblest objects in creation. 
Dear are the homes, and warm the 
hearts, hid among these wild fastnesses ! 
You look, and at the foot of a crag, on 
the moorland, from which it can scarce- 
ly be distinguished, you discern a hut: 
its walls are of black turf; window, 
or chimney, it has none, save rude 
apertures ; yet, pervious to all the blasts 
that blow like hurricanes, in the trough 
of: hese mountain ranges, the hut 
stands,and the peasants live, ard bring 
forth in safety. You enter, and find 
the grandmother, bent double with age, 
or the grey-haired sire, the only inmate 
f the house. The husband has gone 
to dig turf, or to perform some other 
out-of-doors occupation; the children 
are over the hill, barefoot, to school ; 
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and the wife or daughter is at the 
shieling —a fertile valley among the 
mountains, where all the  neigh- 
bours take their cattle, in summer, to 
graze. Poor is the hut in which the 
stranger is not offered some refresh- 
ment, and is greeted, in few words of 
broken English, with a cordial wel- 
come. In cottages like these, amidst 
the veriest gloom and poverty, still 
subsist a high-souled generosity, stain- 
less faith, and feudal politeness, spon- 
taneous and unbought; and from 
these huts have sprung brave and chi- 
valrous men, who have carried their 
country’s renown into many a foreign 
land. The vices of the poor High- 
lander are in reality the vices of his 
chief, or landlord; he is wholly de- 
pendent on the latter, and his devotion 
to him is unquenched and unquench- 
able: the mould of his character, his 
feelings, and fortunes, are in his chief’s 
hand. Some hundreds of young vigor- 
ous Ilighlanders have this season emi- 
grated to Australia—a pastoral country 
better suited to their habits and inclina- 
tions than America,—but never without 
the most poignant regret and distress. 
The pibroch is played at their depar- 
ture; and the old Gaelic chant of the 
exiles, Cha til mi tulidh—“ We return 
no more”—sounds as melancholy now 
among the deserted glens as it ever did 
at the period of the great emigration to 
America at the close of the last cen- 
tury. 

We leave the ruined castle of Inver- 
garry and the “ Rock of the Raven,” 
which forms the motto, or gathering- 
cry of the clan Macdonell; cross Loch 
Oich, where two magnificent wild 
swans have kept watch and ward for 
twenty years; and strike off from Fort 
Augustus to the Fall of Foyers. The 
road is seldom used,—for there is a 
better on the opposite side of Loch 
Ness; but those who love to cope with 
Nature in her “ sullen fits” will find 
the old road “ full of matter.” Itisa 
dreary, unmitigated, stern seclusion. 
Not a soul did we meet for miles. The 
morning had been wet, and dense 
heavy mists hung about the hills, slowly 
gathering up their fleecy wings, and 
shifting from one height to another. 
At length the sun shone out brightly, 
and two grey eagles, young but strong, 
sailed past with a most imposing clang 
as they pierced the air. Up, up, from 


ridge to ridge the road winds; the 
mountains rise tier behind tier from 
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the valley, hemming in the rough line 
engineered by General Wade, who sel- 
dom drew aside a road to humour man 
or horse ; now opening on a bleak 
moor, and a little dark loch, or tarn, 
known to the angler, and full to the 
brim, level with its treeless banks ; 
now descending by a sharp angular 
turn into a small green glen, where a 
burn dashes over its rocky bed, fringed 
with long fern, juniper bushes, and the 
lovely birch-tree. The birch is the 
grace and ornament of the Highland 
landscape. The woods and lawns of 
England would not lose more in pic- 
turesque effect, if denuded of the lofty 
oaks and sycamores which impart to 
them their massive beauty and arbo- 
rescent riches, than would the remote 
parts of Scotland, if stripped of their 
garlands and wildernesses of birch. 
The trees are often small, mere “ shrubs 
at random cast;” but are so graceful 
with their pendant branches, trembling 
leaves, and white bark — so beautifully 
do they relieve the brown wastes and 
towering heights — that nothing in na- 
ture can be conceived more grateful 
or pleasing. The “ prophetic eye of 
taste,” to use an expression of a states- 
man, the second William Pitt, who 
seldom dealt in figurative language, 
could not have wished a more winning 
or graceful accompaniment to the lakes 
and mountains. 

There are glens in the Highlands 
possessing, in their sheltered seclusion, 
all the richness and warmth of an 
Italian scene. Glen Urquhart has 
been termed the Tempe of Scotland ; 
and Glen Morriston, with its numerous 
falls and pools, and its richly wooded 
sides, is scarcely inferior. In a sunny 
day you feel as ifin a wild Elysium. 
Bees, birds, and waters, sing and mur- 
mur around you, and you seem to have 
the whole to yourself! 


“ Far in the sun and summer gale.” 


Woods and verdure only meet the eye. 
The ground is too scanty and uneven for 
tillage, but the pasture is luxuriant. The 
goats and cattle graze among the rocks ; 
the cottages on the heights — peasants’ 
nests — repose in light,—and you con- 
clude in your heart, where every harsh 
and worldly feeling is hushed, that the 
sky could not bend over a more deli- 
cious prospect. Even Johnson, with 
all his town-bred and old English pre- 
judices, acknowledged —he could not 
but seel—the influence of such a scene ; 
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and in one of the most picturesque 
sentences he ever wrote has thus re- 
corded his sensations : 

“As the day advanced towards 
noon, we entered a narrow valley, not 
very flowery, but sufficiently verdant. 
I sat down on a bank, such as a writer 
ofromance might have delighted to feign. 
I had, indeed, no trees to whisper over 
my head, but a clear rivulet streamed 
at my feet. The day was calm, the 
air was soft, and all was rudeness, si- 
lence, and solitude. Before me, and 
on either side, were high hills, which 
by hindering the eye from ranging 
forced the mind to find entertainment 
for itself.” 

Near this spot Johnson spent a night: 
his entertainment was of course hum- 
ble; but the daughter of his host was 
not “ inelegant either in mien or dress,” 
and delighted her guest by telling him 
how much he honoured her country by 
coming to survey it. 

“ She had been at Inverness to gain 
the common female qualifications, and 
had, like her father, the English pro- 
nunciation. I presented her with a book 
which I happened to have about me, 
and should not be pleased to think 
that she forgets me.” 

This “latter spring” in the affections 
of the old moralist is a pleasing episode 
in his tour. The book, as the faithful 
Boswell records, was—Cocker’s Arith- 
metic! Why, sir, if you are to have 
but one book with you upon a journey, 
let it be a book of science. When 
you have read through a book of enter- 
tainment, you know it, and it can do 
no more for you ; but a book ofscience 
is inexhaustible.” The maxim is just, 
but, like many others, easier to believe 
than to follow. We prefer Shakspere, 
or Bacon’s Essays, or Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, or a spell.at the first six 
hooks of Paradise Lost,— 


“ Pasturing on from verdant stage to 
stage.” 


But what has become of Johnson’s 
Ganymede—the object of his rejuve- 
nescence among the Highland hills? 
Dust, dust, most probably, and slum- 
bering far from her own green glen in 
the west, in a still more western region 
—the wilds of America. The site of the 
cottage where Johnson rested cannot 
now be ascertained,—the plough has 
passed over it; and it is believed that, 
shortly after the date of his journey, the 
innkeeper and his family emigrated, 
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with many of their countrymen, to 
Canada. 

Somewhat move than half-way to the 
Fall, we come to the inn, or change- 
house of Whitebridge, a small but de- 
cent hostelrie, which is welcome as the 
shining’ forehead of a star in that 
gloomy wild. Having seen your horse 
cared for—and oats as well as hay can 
be had—you should walk over the hills 
to the south, a distance of five miles, to 
see the Vale of Killin, a Highland Pa- 
radise, which has not unaptly been 
termed “ The Happy Valley.” It is 
an extensive shieling, encompassed by 
steep mountains, producing the richest 
pasture, and frequented for summer- 
grazing by all the crofters and their 
cattle. Many a Celtic beauty here 
trims her snood, and trills a song to 
please her swain. The plain, two 
miles in length, is dotted all over with 
temporary huts; some hundreds of 
cows are kept from June till August, 
and the land flows with milk, if not 
with honey. The verdant turf is sa- 
cred from the plough, rustrogue intac- 
ta; ahigh mural rock bulwarks it in 
on one side, with lesser subsidiaries of 
the same character; and a lake, witha 
stream oozing out of it, waters and en- 
closes the other side. Fragments of 
Celtic song and music have been pre- 
served by this rural carnival in the Vale 
of Killin ; and an eminent composer of 
these national melodies derived some 
of his sweetest strains from this pastoral 
source. We passed some hours in 
“The Happy Valley,” 


“As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming 
mood,” 


among the dairy charms of the place ; 
and should not be pleased, as Johnson 
says, to think that certain inmates of 
the summer-huts should forget us! 

Scenery of a sterner character awaits 
us,—for the lofty, light grey rocks, 
partly yellow with lichens, which en- 
close the river Foyers, now come in 
sight. Some fields of arable ground 
intervene, and nothing can be more dis- 
similar than the complexion of that 
mossy stream immediately above the 
Falls, and the appearance it presents be- 
low them. “ It was the excessive love- 
liness of some of the scenery there,” 
says Professor Wilson, “ that suggested 
to us the thought of going to look what 
kind of a stream the Foyers was above 
the Falls. We went, and in the quiet 
of a summer evening found it 
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‘ Was even the gentlest of all gentle 
things.’” 


It winds peacefully among corn 
fields, green glades sloping from the 
birchen heights, and fairy nooks of 
pasture bounded by hedgerows. Na- 
ture delights in contrasts. Smiles 
mingle with tears, grief with gladness, 
mercy with severity. Such seeming 
contradictions are part of her system. 
Shakspere knew well the power of con- 
trast (What in the whole arcana of na- 
ture did he not know?) in heightening 
effect, when he prefaced the murder of 
Duncan with the sweetly touching de- 
scription of the castle, where the temple- 
haunting martlet loved to build; and 
when he makes Shylock redeem his 
nature from utter sordidness and cruelty 
by one burst of tenderness and feeling. 


“ Tubal. One of them shewed me a 
ring that he had of your daughter for a 
monkey. 

Shylock. Out upon her! Thou torturest 
me, ‘l'ubal: it was my torquoise ; I had 
it of Leah when I was a bachelor: I 
would not have given it for a wilderness 
of monkeys.” 


Ali Pacha was: a man of extremely 
mild manners and appearance, though 
he went on sacking, burning, and slay- 
ing, whenever it suited his purpose. 
Oliver Cromwell played some fan- 
tastic tricks, in mirth, with the pen 
and ink which he took up to sign the 
death-warrant of Charles. Napoleon 
indited orders for the theatres of Paris, 
amidst the mounting flames and crash- 
ing ruins of Moscow : and such moral 
contrasts, such blendings of opposite 
qualities, are constantly going on and 
pervading all nature. The river Foy- 
ers, then, without further dalliance or 
digression, presents 
“The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash 

below.” 


It is precipitated at the Great Fall 
through a narrow aperture, and de- 
scends in one body, thundering down 
in foam. The descent has been de- 
scribed as two hundred feet : it is not 
quite one hundred, by measurement. 
But so vast is the cavern that lowers 
around, perpetually wet, and drenching 
the spectators with spray, so awful is 
the noise, so striking and rugged the 
rocks, that you feel the spirit of soli- 
tude could not have chosen a more 
majestic temple. We saw the Fall in 
perfection, owing to the previous rains. 
The whole depth of the vale was filled 
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with spray, rising like an exhalation ; 
and the sun’s rays, shining through the 
vapour, made a splendid rainbow —a 
double arch, one high up, stretching 
from the top of the gloomy cavity to 
the surface of the waters—the other 
directly over the foaming surge below, 
mixing with it, as it seemed, yet pre- 
serving its beautiful distinctness and 
continuity — 


“ A sun-burst in the storm of death.” 


But let us listen to the noblest descrip- 
tion of a waterfall that ever was written. 
Substitute Foyers for Velino—the word 
is not quite so euphonous—and the 
stanzas apply as well to the great 
Scottish Fall as to the “ Cascata del 
marmore”’ of Terni : 


“ The roar of waters !— from the head. 
long height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn pre. 
cipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams, shaking the 
abyss ; 
The hell of waters! where they howl 
and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the 
sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from 
this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the 
rocks of jet, 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless 
horror set. 


And mounts in spray the skies, and 
thence again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, 
which round 

With its unemptied eloud of gentle 
rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald, 
profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious 
bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward 
worn and rent, 

With bis fierce footsteps, yield in chasms 

a fearful vent 


How 


To the broad column which rolls on, 
and shews 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 

Torn from the womb of mountains by 
the throes 

- Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings, through the vale. 
Look back ! 

Lo, where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its 
track, 
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Charming the eye with dread—a match- 
less cataract ! 
Horribly beautiful! But on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glitter- 
ing morn, 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and 
unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is 
torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues, with all their beams 
unshorn : 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the 
scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable 
mien.” 


Of all our living poets, Wordsworth 
is most thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the mountains. “ By contem- 
plating antiquities, the mind itself be- 
comes antique,” says Livy; and by 
gazing for half a century on the calm 
and majestic aspect of his native vales 
and rocks, Wordsworth has imbibed, 
in his inmost soul, their sublime and 
natural simplicity. Their various forms 
and colours seem painted on the retina 
of his mind, as with a pencil of sun- 
beams. The very diffusiveness of his 
style and diction is in perfect keeping : 
it breathes of the long-drawn solitary 
vale, stretching away, in its entire calm- 
ness, under a trail of bright and sunny 
clouds. There is no intrusion of in- 
congruous thoughts or objects—no 
affected point or epigram. All nature 
seems to listen while he speaks, as one 
commissioned to deliver her oracles 
and responses to the human heart. 
Campbell spent some of his early and 
fresh years among the wild secluded 
scenes of the Hebrides; but he was 
then a student, treasuring up know- 
ledge, rather than writing from a full 
mind of what he witnessed and felt. 
Traces of his residence in the High- 
lands abound in his works: they are 
beautiful, but transient — delicately 
distinct and vivid, as the features cut 
on an ancient cameo, but not colouring 
the whole of his mind, or influencing 
the direction of his genius, as in the 
case of Wordsworth. Ilis stanzas on 
revisiting the river Clyde are conceived 
in a fine vein of meditative poetry ; but 
what are they compared with Words- 
worth’s lines on revisiting Tintern 
Abbey? The older bards of England 
saw mountain scenery chiefly through 
the spectacles of books. Spenser must 
be excepted ; for, pastoral like, he de- 
scribes himself as keeping his flock 
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under the foot of the mountain Mole, 
amongst the shade of green alders, by 
the shore of Mulla. Shakspere drew 
Arden forest from his recollection of 
Charlecote Park; but, assuredly, he 
never sojourned among the hills. Even 
Malone could not trace his steps be- 
yond the Severn or the Tweed. Milton 
had passed “ the Pyrenean mountains 
and the Po;” but he soon returned to 
* blow a dolorous and a jarring blast.” 
The tempest passed over; and he sat 
in his little parlour, in the Artillery 
Walk, painting in imagination the 
scenes of paradise, and blessed with 
visions of angels ascending and de- 
scending : afterwards he led his divine 
eremite into the wilderness, where the 
woods and mountains appeared 


——‘“ More fresh and green, 
After a night of storm so ruinous ;” 


but he discoursed as the poet and the 
scholar, familiar with all human learn- 
ing, but not as one familiar from ha- 
bitual study with the volume of nature. 
Dryden and Pope were yet more arti- 
ficial— but how rich are the gifts that 
genius confers on her votaries! Their 
solitude she peoples with forms of 
loveliness and delight—their abodes, 
“in populous city pent,” she irra- 
diates with visions of nature, finer than 
even a Claude or Salvator Rosa could 
transfer to canvass. 

Southey visited the Fall of Foyers, 
in company with the late Mr. Telford ; 
the one surveying like an engineer, 
and the other like a poet, the line of 
the Caledonian Canal, with its tri- 
butary streams and valleys. The 
laureate does not seem to have been 
inspired by the Fall. Burns burst 
forth into voluntary numbers on wit- 
nessing the scene; but Burns did not 
always shoot with the bow of Ulysses, 
and his heart was amidst his Lowland 
braes even when he stood on the Green 
Point of Foyers. 


“ Prone down the rock the whitening 
sheet descends, 

And viewless Echo’s ear, astonish’d, 
rends.” 

Viewless Echo’s ear! A poor and cold 

conceit, bard of Doon, to represent the 

thunder of the torrent in that depth 

profound. But the poet ends vigor- 

ously and picturesquely — 


‘« Dim seen, through rising mists and 
ceaseless showers, 
The hoary cavern, wide surrounding, 
lowers. 
EE 
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Still through the gap the struggling river 
toils, 

And still below the horrid cauldron 
boils.” 


“ The Fall of Foyers,” says Wilson, 
*¢ is the most magnificent cataract, out 
of all sight and hearing, in Britain. 
The din is quite loud enough in ordi- 
nary weather; and it is only in ordi- 
nary weather that you can approach 
the place, from which you have a full 
view of its grandeur.* When the Fall 
is in flood, to say nothing of being 
drenched to the skin, you are so 
blinded by the sharp spray smoke, 
and so deafened by the dashing and 
clashing, and tumbling and rumbling 
thunder, that your condition is far 
from enviable, as you cling, ‘ lonely 
lover of nature,’ to a shelf, by no 
means eminent for safety, above the 
horrid gulf. In ordinary Highland 
weather — meaning thereby weather 
neither very wet nor very dry—it is 
worth walking a thousand miles for 
one hour to behold the Fall of Foyers. 
The spacious cavity is enclosed by 
‘ complicated cliffs and perpendicular 
precipices’ of immense height ; and 
though for a while it wears to the eye 
a savage aspect, yet beauty fears not to 
dwell even there, and the horror is 
softened by what appears to be masses 
of tall shrubs, or single shrubs almost 
like trees. And they are trees, which 
on the level plain would look even 
stately; but as they ascend, ledge 
above ledge, the walls of that awful 
chasm, it takes the eye time to see 
them as they really are, while on our 
first discernment of their character, 
serenely standing among the tumult, 
they are felt on such sites to be 
sublime.” 

Emerging from the cavity of the 
Fall, by the zigzag path cut out of 
the crags, and overhung with birch, 
mountain-ash, and alder trees, we see, 
from the natural terrace or elevation 
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of the road, the spacious bosom of 
Loch Ness, into which the troubled 
Fall has poured its waters— the blue 
mountain of Mealfourvonie, shaped 
like a dome —a St. Paul’s in the wild 
—and, descending towards the south, 
groves of weeping birch and green fields, 
won from the waste, 


“ On which the power of cultivation 
lies.” 


A landscape of soft serene beauty has 
succeeded to the Alpine grandeur of the 
Fall. Its murmurs are still heard, but 
its terrors have vanished: the sun is 
shining joyously over all the wide 
scene —lake, verdure, wood, and rock. 
The road onwards to Inverness is one 
of singular beauty. High rocks are on 
one side, and the lake on the other; 
both fringed luxuriantly with birch, 
sparkling and fragrant, like an avenue 
leading to some baronial mansion. 
The road was planned by Wade; and 
government never laid out money to 
better advantage. Five hundred sol- 
diers were employed in constructing 
the different lines, under the command 
of proper officers ; and one of the latter 
has described, in letters written about 
the year 1730, the danger which the 
men occasionally experienced in scram- 
bling along giddy precipices, and blow- 
ing up rocks. The miners were some- 
times hung by ropes over Loch Ness, 
from the height above, like Shakspere’s 
samphire-gatherers at Dover Cliff. 
Finer roads are not now in Britain. 
The ascents are sometimes steep and 
abrupt, and are overhung by tremend- 
ous crags; but the surface is suffi- 
ciently wide, and as smooth as a 
college green at Oxford. We pursued 
our way in silence along the shores of 
the magnificent lake, catching glimpses 
now and then, through the trees, of its 
bright waters, and rejoicing that we 
could still derive so much happiness 
from a Day among the Mountains. 


* The approach is now much easier than it was some sixteen or twenty years ago, 


when the Professor visited the Fall. 


The late Lord Colchester made a tour to the 


Highlands, after his release from the toils of the speakership and his elevation to the 
peerage, in 1827 or 1828 ; and, when at Foyers, proposed that a subscription should 


be entered into for making a better descent to the Fall. 


His lordship subscribed 


five pounds himself, and about fifty were procured ; with which an excellent path, 
sinuous, and shewing all the beauties of the place at different points of view, has 
been constructed, under the able direction of the parliamentary inspector of roads. 
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FOREIGN POLICY OF TIIE WHIG CABINETS OF 1807 anpD oF 1838. 


Our readers will remember that, on 
the death of Mr. Pitt in 1806, the Tory 
administration went out of office, and 
the Whigs came in, headed by Lord 
Howick (now Lord Grey), Lord Henry 
Petty (now Marquess of Lansdowne), 
and Mr. Wyndham. Like the mi- 
nistry of the present day, they em- 
braced a fair proportion of the aristo- 
eracy, much talent, and enjoyed great 
popularity amongst the democratic 
classes. But their times were more 
troubled than ours. Europe was in a 
ferment, caused by the recent excesses 
of the revolution in France, and the 
unprecedented conquests made by the 
French armies. Men’s thoughts were 
less turned to domestic —_— than to 
foreign operations ; and few persons in 
this country indulged in visionary spe- 
culations touching the supreme bless- 
ings which might arise from patlia- 
mentary reform, alterations in muni- 
cipal laws, or other questions which, 
during the last few years, have occu- 
pied so large a share of the public 
mind. But the map of Europe was 
oftener consulted; the march of an 
army gave individuals greater cause 
for comment than the march of intel- 
lect; and the acts of the minister for 
foreign affairs were more narrowly 
scanned then than is Lord Palmerston’s 
policy now. 

Napoleon, reeking from the field of 
Austerlitz, where he had defeated the 
Russians, placed his foot upon the 
neck of prostrate Austria. Then turn- 
ing his might against Prussia, who had 
presumed to declare her territories vio- 
lated by the passage of a French army 
through her margraviate of Anspach, 
and to remonstrate against outrages 
committed during the passage, he shi- 
vered her strength at Jena, and swept 
her armies before him, though animated 
by the recollections of the immortal 
Frederick, and wrought up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm by the 
heroism of their lovely queen. In the 
history of modern warfare, nothing ever 
equalled the lightning speed with which 
the conqueror of Jena pursued his 
victory. Fortified towns, hitherto con- 
sidered impregnable, opened their 
gates to him, almost without firing a 
shot ; troops, which had been deemed 
models in training, discipline, and 
equipment, threw down their arms and 


fled ; generals, educated in the school 
of the great Frederick, were unable to 
maintain a front before the marshals of 
France; and in a few weeks from the 
opening of the campaign, nothing was 
left to the king of Prussia, of all his 
dominions, but the sterile province 
of Pomerania, part of Prussian Poland, 
and a petty fortress or two in Silesia ; 
while all the resources of-that richly 
cultivated land were drained to main- 
tain the invaders. The czar of Russia 
still continued his opposition to Napo- 
leon on the Vistula; but the promise 
of regenerating Poland, held out by the 
French emperor, was then embodying 
the Sarmatian cavalry in his cause. 
With this accession of force to his 
already overwhelming masses, Napo- 
leon bid fair to gain such another day 
as Jena; and the defeat of the Mus- 
covites must have laid all continental 
Europe at his feet. Even then his rule 
to the eastward extended to that part 
of the 17th degree of east longitude, 
comprised between the Baltic Sea and 
the Gulf of Venice; and from thence 
to the Pyrenees, the inhabitants of the 
various countries were as completely 
under his sway as if he had been born 
their legitimate sovereign, He wanted 
but one victory more ere he turned his 
avowed, his unmitigated, his inextin- 
guishable hatred against England ; and, 
notwithstanding the unvarying opposi- 
tion which the Whigs when out of 
office had made to the war, and the 
censures they had been in the habit of 
showering upon Mr. Pitt’s policy, 
which systematically resisted French 
aggression, by the pursuance of mea- 
sures for sustaining and increasing the 
military and naval establishments of 
the country, it became painfully evi- 
dent, even to themselves, that England 
was mixed up in a contest likely to be 
of long duration, unless strangely for- 
tuitous circumstances should arise ; 
and that the whole strength of Britain 
might be required to do battle for the 
national existence— perhaps, on her 
own very shores. 

Every hour was big with circum- 
stances of vast importance. In a few 
days the fate of England, as well as 
the rest of Europe, was to be decided. 
At the same time, Napoleon’s position 
was peculiarly critical. At the head of 
his grand army, in the north-east corner 
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of Prussia, he was far from his own re- 
sources; in his front were the Russian 
troops, commanded by generals who 
learned the art of war under the invin- 
cible Suvarrof, and composed of hardy 
soldiers, who were excellently disci- 
— inured to fatigues, highly im- 

ued with a patriotic love of their 
country, veneration for their sovereign, 
and detestation of the French, whom 
they regarded as monstrous enemies to 
their native land and their religion ; 
and in his rear, on the frontiers of Bo- 
hemia, was a force of 50,000 Austrians, 
whom defeat would convert-from an 
army of observation into one of actual 
offensive operation. 

At this critical juncture England, 
and England only, might have turned 
the scale, by making an effort com- 
mensurate with the exigency of the 
moment and her own power. What 
was done by her government ? 

Nothing! 

To be sure, the Whigs had reluctantly 
conceded that Mr. Pitt’s views of the 
insatiable thirst for foreign conquest, 
which would be evinced by revolu- 
tionary France whenever she could send 
armies into the field, were entirely cor- 
rect; but though the almost universal 
feeling in England was to the same 
effect, not one step would the govern- 
ment take towards carrying out that 
sentiment. In fact, with all their ex- 
cellent intentions, they were totally in- 
capable of energetic action when the 
time for acting arrived ; however phil- 
anthropic their theories might have 
appeared when occupying the opposi- 
tion benches, their part was only to 
advise or find fault. 

Nor was it from want of importunity 
that they slumbered at their posts. On 
the 28th of November, 1806, the Mar- 
quess of Douglas, ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, wrote to Lord Howick, 
stating, in the strongest terms, that 
unless effectual aid were sent to the 
emperor of Russia, he would abandon 
the contest. “ General Budberg,” said 
the marquess, “ lately told me that his 
imperial majesty had expressly directed 
him to urge the expediency of partial 
expeditions to the coast of France and 
Holland, for the purpose of distracting 
the attention of the enemy, and im- 
peding the march of the French re- 
serves. The extraordinary expenses 
arising from the disasters of Russia 
have rendered a loan of six millions 
sterling indispensable, which his im- 
perial majesty is extremely desirous 
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should be negotiated in England.” 
Again, in the middle of December, 
the ambassador—one of the Whigs, 
too—wrote, “ At court this morning, 
his imperial majesty again urged, in 
the strongest terms, the expedience of 
a diversion on the enemy in the north 
of Europe, by a powerful expedition 
to the coasts of France or Holland.” 
On the 2d January, 1807, “I have 
again heard,” said the marquess’s de- 
spatch, “ the strongest complaints that 
the whole of the enemy’s forces are 
directed against Russia, at a moment 
when Great Britain does not shew any 
disposition to diminish the danger by a 
diversion against France and Holland.” 
On the 4th of February,General Budberg 
seized every opportunity of complaining 
that the Russians were left without any 
military assistance on the part of Great 
Britain; and, says the ambassador, 
“ T cannot sufficiently express the ex- 
treme anxiety felt here that some expe- 
dition should be undertaken by Great 
Britain, to divert the general concentra- 
tion of the enemy’s forces on the banks 
of the Vistula.” Lord Howick and his 
colleagues, however, treated their am- 
bassador’s despatches as waste paper. 
The Annual Register says, “‘ Repeated 
and urgent applications were made, in 
February and March, 1807, for an 
English army to co-operate with the 
Swedish forces in Pomerania, but in 
vain. No troops sailed from England 
till July [then the Whigs were out of 
office], when they consisted only of 
8000 men, who were sent to the island 
of Ruagen.” The ministers were not 
to be roused into activity; they de- 
clined to guarantee the loan of six 
millions, which was indispensable to 
the equipment of the Russian militia 
and reserves; they sent neither suc- 
cours in men, money, nor arms, 
grounding their refusal on the necessity 
of husbanding their resources for a pro- 
tracted contest, or a struggle on their 
own shores. This, Mr. Canning said 
afterwards, was husbanding your mus- 
cles till you lose the use of them. 
At a time, too, when the British re- 
gular forces stood as follows : 
At home — 
Cavalry ...... 20,041 
Infantry ...... 61,447 
Abroad — 
Cavalry ...... 6,274 
Infantry...... 93,114 


Total ....180,876 
Besides 77,990 militia, and 289,306 
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volunteers, who were amply sufficient 
for the internal defence of the country. 
Thus, with 80,000 disposable soldiers, 
England looked idly on, while Napo- 
leon’s wars were waged for the express 
purpose of establishing his “ conti- 
nental system,” which was to end in 
the utter destruction of Great Britain. 

And is it, then, possible that nothing 
at all wasdone? Yes; an expedition 
was fitted out against La Plata, in 
South America, under the following 
circumstances. 

Some time previously, Sir Home 
Popham had taken upon himself, 
unauthorised by government, to pro- 
ceed from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Buenos Ayres, with a small military 
force; and the consequence was a 
disastrous failure, for which Popham 
was brought to a court-martial, and 
very properly reprimanded. Notwith- 
standing this lesson, a second expe- 
dition, under Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
was sent to join the remnant of 
Popham’s force left in that quarter ; 
which succeeded in taking Monte 
Video. Well would it have been for 
the British arms if their attempts in 
South America had terminated here ; 
but, unfortunately, a third venture was 
tried. Whether through the cowardice, 
misapprehension, or incapacity of the 
general to whom it was intrusted, it 
ended in most disgraceful defeat,— the 
more remarkable, that it stands alone 
in the annals of Britain’s modern wars. 
Whitelocke, says Sir Walter Scott, 
was a coward or a fool. He might 
have justly merited either or both ap- 
pellations. But if the general was re- 
sponsible to the government for his 
actions, the government was responsible 
to the country for his appointment ; 
and no excuse can hold good for se- 
lecting an officer, unknown to fame, to 
conduct so important a service as that 
of the attack on Buenos Ayres; placing 
him over the head of Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, who had just signally succeeded 
at Monte Video; and entirely over- 
looking those officers who had distin- 
guished themselves in Egypt, at Maida, 
and in the East Indies. This was cer- 
tainly a system of practising at long 
shots, preparatory to succeeding at 
close quarters. 

The Whig administration of 1806-7 
is also marked by Admiral Sir John 
Duckworth’s visit to Constantinople 
with a British fleet. Russia, at war 
with Turkey, had to maintain an army 
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of 40,000 men in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia; which would otherwise have 
done decisive service against the 
French army on the Vistula. It was 
therefore most desirable to effect a 
diversion at Constantinople — where 
General Sebastiani, Napoleon’s active 
ambassador, had fully engaged the 
Osmanlees in the French interests — 
by attacking it with the naval forces of 
England, in order to draw the atten- 
tion of the Turks to their own capital, 
and liberate the Russian army on the 
Danube. The notion was good; and 
had the charge of the expedition been 
intrusted to the second in command, 
instead of the principal, another result 
would have ensued. Certainly, the 
Whigs were unfortunate in their choice 
of leaders both by land and sea. They 
who put Whitelocke over Auchmuty 
in March, had, in January, placed 
Sir John Duckworth over Sir Sydney 
Smith; and Sir John Thomas Duck- 
worth, however gallant in action, was 
not the man to succeed in an under- 
taking requiring sound discretion and 
mental energy. He cast anchor within 
a league of Seraglio Point, took the 
Turks by surprise, proceeded to nego- 
tiate instead of turning his broadsides 
on the undefended city, wrote and 
talked while Sebastiani shewed the 
Osmanlees— now recovered from their 
astonishment — where to erect bat- 
teries and plant cannon ; and, finally, 
having exasperated to the utmost the 
whole Turkish nation, without emanci- 
pating the Russian army from Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, regained his 
anchorage off Tenedos with —a loss of 
250 men! 

Not content with thus frightening the 
sultan at the ‘ Seven Towers,” the 
British government must needs attack 
him in Egypt—why, it is difficult to 
guess. At the time Constantinople was 
being threatened with bombardment by 
Duckworth, a small army under Gene- 
ral Mackenzie landed close to Rosetta. 
Alexandria capitulated ; and Mackenzie 
occupied Damietta without resistance. 
But Rosetta held out; the Mamelukes 
proved treacherous ; the British, badly 
commanded, were in some instances 
taken by surprise, and always outnum- 
bered ; Colonel Macleod’s brigade was 
cruelly defeated at El Hamet; and at 
length, without effecting one useful ob- 
ject, the troops, after a great loss of men, 
set sail from the mouth of the Nile in the 
end of September, for Gibraltar, 
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But while Whitelocke was bringing 
disgrace upon the British arms in 
South America, Duckworth | sailing 
from Tenedos to Seraglio Point and 
back again amidst flights of marble 
balls, and Mackenzie quitting Egypt 
less strong by a couple of thousand 
men than when he sailed from Malta, 
Napoleon was concentrating his power 
upon the Vistula to fight the battles of 
Eylau and Friedland. His gigantic 
intellect was employed in procuring 
means commensurate with the tre- 
mendous struggles that were approach- 
ing, instead of frittering away his re- 
sources in wretched and useless fisty- 
cuffs. Though the battle of Jena was 
fought as late in the year 1806 as the 
14th October, he at once prepared for 
a winter campaign of no ordinary 
bloodshed, notwithstanding the length 
of his line of communication with 
France, by pressing forward the march 
of his reserves through Germany, 
raising to double their fixed amount 
the subsidiary contingent of Saxony 
and the states of the Rhenish confe- 
deracy; and by organising and bring- 
ing into the field the newly raised con- 
scripts as they arrived from Italy and 
the Rhine, almost before they had ac- 
quired the rudiments of the military 
art. Thus, in the middle of December, 
he had assembled eight corps on the 
Vistula ready for active service, which, 
without numbering the numerous de- 
tachments requisite to keep open his 
rear, amounted in all to 100,000 men ; 
while the Russians, joined to the rem- 
nants of the Prussian armies, were 
something short of 90,000. 

Thus circumstanced, the Emperor 
Alexander might well demand assist- 
ance from England ; and had men or 
money been granted, another tale would 
have been told. But it was easy to 
see, by the refusal of both, when Great 
Britain had at her disposal millions in 
subsidies, and 80,000 of the best sol- 
diers in Europe, that the spirit of Pitt 
no longer animated the British councils. 
On the 8th of February, the famous 
battle of Eylau was fought. Both sides 
claimed the victory, though both retired 
from the field. Victory or not, it was, 
however, the first effectual check Na- 
poleon had yet received. He under- 
went a disaster which wellnigh proved 
his ruin; and had a ministry better 
versed in foreign policy, with some 
capacity for military combination, been 
then at the head of British affairs, there 
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cannot be the smallest doubt that the 
triumphs of 1814 might have been anti- 
cipated by seven years, and the cala- 
mities of Europe at once arrested. 
Napoleon himself, speaking of the 
Austrian army of observation in Bo- 
hemia, as related by Jomini, said, 
“ T trembled lest 150,000 of those me- 
diators should have appeared on the 
Elbe, which would have plunged me 
in the greatest difficulties. More than 
once I regretted having suffered myself 
to be drawn on into these remote and 
inhospitable countries, and received with 
so much asperity all those who sought to 
portray its danger.” The public voice 
of England joined Russia and Prussia 


‘in demanding the immediate despatch 


of a British force to the mouth of the 
Elbe; yet none was granted ; and, for 
the first time in their political exist- 
ence, the Whigs, under the direction of 
Lord Howick, resisted the vor populi. 
Though the greatest gloom and de- 
pression were diffused throughout 
France, when private letters from the 
grand army circulated the truth, that 
Eylau was at most a drawn battle, if 
not a defeat ; though the French funds 
rapidly fell; though an immediate de- 
mand was made by Napoleon for a 
further conscription of eighty thousand 
men ; and—perhaps the strongest sign 
of all—though the Parisians suddenly 
suspended all their gaieties and amuse- 
ments, the British government main- 
tained its apathy. 

Fortunately, its time was short. On 
the 23d of March, 1807, the king dis- 
missed the Whigs from office; not, 
however, on account of their glaring in- 
capacity in the administration of fo- 
reign affairs, but because he conscien- 
tiously deemed the domestic measures 
they submitted for his approval to be 
inconsistent with his kingly oath. Cer- 
tain questions connected with Catholic 
claims caused George III. once more 
to take into his council those who had 
been educated in the school of Mr. 
Pitt. The Tories immediately altered 
the system of foreign policy, and pur- 
sued vigorous measures. But how- 
ever promptly they desired to act, 
means had not been left by their pre- 
decessors to enable them to carry their 
intentions into execution. The trans- 
port department was totally dis- 
mantled, under the economical system 
originating in Lord Henry Petty ; “a 
false parsimony,” said Mr. Canning, 
“ evidently calculated, at no distant 
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riod, to render necessary a profuse 
expenditure. The mandate for dis- 
missal came from the Treasury. The 
saving produced by this order did not 
amount to more than 4000/. a-month, 
and it dispersed 60,000 tons of ship- 
ping which were left to the late minis- 
try by their predecessors ; not a trans- 
port remained at their disposal, and 
from the active state of trade it re- 
quired several months before they could 
be collected. If they had existed, a 
military force would in that very month 
(April) have been sent out. This ill- 
judged economy was the more criminal, 
that by having a fleet of transports con- 
stantly at command, and threatening 
various points, 20,000 men could easily 
paralyse three times that force on the 
part of the enemy. The Whigs had 
apparently parted with this transport 
force for no other purpose but that of 
registering their abandonment of the 
Continent.” 

To this Mr. Wyndham alleged “ the 
absurdity of sending British forces to 
the Continent, which required no reply ;” 
and there he left the argument. 

In June, the battle of Friedland was 
fought. The Russians struggled des- 
perately for victory, were defeated by 
overwhelming numbers, and driven 
back upon the Niemen. Alexander, 
deceived by England, not caring to 
support the war any longer at his sole 
cost, proposed an armistice, to which 
Napoleon was only too happy to ac- 
cede. Peace was proclaimed at Tilsit 
between France and Russia; and the 
two emperors agreed in every project 
to overthrow the maritime power of 
Great Britain, especially by the “ Con- 
tinental System” of Napoleon. Nei- 
ther had England just cause of com- 
plaint against the czar for deserting the 
alliance, and taking the first oppor- 
tunity presented after the fatal field of 
Friedland to extricate himself, while 
those chiefly interested left him alone 
in the struggle. It was the ruling 
party in England that was answerable 
for the infatuated and ill-timed deser- 
tion of the confederacy, when the scales 
hung even, and England’s strength 
could have turned the balance. The 
Whig ministry was answerable for hav- 
ing the national flag proscribed from 





the Straits of Gibraltar to the Gulf of 


Bothnia, and for seeing all the mari- 
time forces of Europe arrayed against 








* Allison’s History of Europe during the French Revolution, vol, vi. 
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her independence. At a time when 
the assistance of Sweden could not 
much longer be depended upon, when 
South America was as yet closed 
against British exports, when the neu- 
trality of the United States was already 
more than doubtful, the cabinet of St. 
James’s was answerable for the pro- 
spect of being soon compelled to main- 
tain, single-handed, a contest with all 
the naval and military forces of Europe, 
directed by consummate ability, and 
actuated by the most inveterate hosti- 
lity. 

Mark what the best historian* of 
our time says of both Austria and Eng- 
land; of how these two great powers 
might have acted, and what misfor- 
tunes accrued from their inactivity. 

‘* They might have stood in firm and 
impregnable array beside the veterans of 
Russia on the Vistula or the Elbe ; they 
were left to maintain singly the contest 
on the Danube and the Tagus; they 
might have shared in the glories of Pul- 
tusk and Eylau, and converted the rout 
of Friedland into the triumph of Leipsig ; 
and they expiated their neglect in the 
carnage of Wagram and the blood of 
Talavera. 

* But though the timidity of Austria, 
when her forces were capable of inter- 
fering with decisive effect on the the- 
atre of European contest, and the su. 
pineness of England, when she had only 
to appear in adequate force to conquer, 
—to which alone we are to ascribe the 
long subsequent continuance, multiplied 
disasters, and unbounded ultimate blood- 
shed of the war, yet for the develope- 
ment of the great moral lesson to France 
and mankind, and the illustration of the 
glories of patriotic resistance, it was for- 
tunate that, by protracting it, opportu- 
nity was offered for the memorable oc- 
currences of later years. But for that 
circumstance the annals of the world 
would have lost the strife in the Tyrol, 
the patriotism of Aspern, the siege of 
Saragossa, the fields of Spain. Peace 
would have been concluded with France 
as with an ordinary power; she would 
have retained the Rhine for her bound- 
ary, and Paris would have remained the 
depositary of revolutionary plunder ; the 
Moscow campaign would not have 
avenged the blood of the innocent, nor 
the capture of their capital entered, like 
iron, into the soul of the vanquished. 
‘The last act of the mighty drama had not 
arrived ; it was the design of Providence 
that it should terminate in yet deeper 
tragedy, and present a more awful spec- 
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tacle of the Divine judgments to man- 
kind. England would have saved three 
hundred millions of her national debt, 
but she would have lost Vittoria and Wa- 
terloo; her standards would not have 
waved in the Pass of Roncesvalles, nor 
her soldiers entered in triumph the gates 
of Paris; she would have shared with 
Russia in a very unequal proportion the 
lustre of the contest, and to barbaric 
force, not free-born bravery, future ages 
would have awarded the glory of having 
struck down the conqueror of the world.” 


So much for the foreign policy pur- 
sued by the Whigs during the brief 
period they were permitted to remain 
in oftice, when they had means and 
opportunities of effecting what would 
have transmitted their names to pos- 
terity, not only as well-wishers to 
mankind, but as the actual saviours of 
Europe. 

We now come to the foreign policy 
of the same gentlemen in our own 
time, since peace and the Reform-bill 
brought them back to Downing Street ; 
which foreign policy, by the way, seems 
little to trouble the major part of the 
community, who concern themselves 
with nothing out of England. This is 
always the case with the English peo- 
ple. Speculations on the internal ar- 
rangements of the country are far more 
interesting to them during peace than 
questions of international policy; our 
insular position accounts for it; and 
the management of the foreign office 
might involve us in a war to-morrow, 
without our knowing the least how we 
contrived to get into it. 

The first opportunity offered to the 
Whigs, after their coming next into 
power, to shew their talents for foreign 
diplomacy, and taking a decided part 
in the affairs of another country, was in 
Portugal, during the fraternal strife be- 
tween Dom Miguel and Dom Pedro, 
ending in the expulsion of the former, 
and accession of Donna Maria da Glo- 
ria to the throne ; in which they inter- 
fered with the laws of succession, esta- 
blished for nearly two hundred years, 
as we shall shortly shew, and conse- 
quently became responsible for all the 
good or evil resulting therefrom. 

The Cortes of 1641, to ensure the 
continuance of the house of Braganza 
on the throne, passed two decrees, 
which—though arising out of their 
then existing state of affairs, as exclud- 
ing for ever all claim by any Spanish 
monarch, whether the lineal male de- 
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scendant from Ferdinand of Arragon 
and Isabella of Castille, or one of the 
Bourbon race— have, in the course of 
years, become recognised as the funda- 
mental laws of the land, and on which 
the right of succession has been based. 
With the acclamatory concurrence of 
the people, it was declared that no 
prince, being the sovereign of another 
country, should ever be permitted to sit 
on the Portuguese throne ; and, se- 
condly, that the same should apply to 
any prince or princess born out of the 
country. Notwithstanding these laws, 
Pedro, in 1827, claimed the crown for 
his daughter. But, from the incontro- 
vertible fact above stated, neither Pe- 
dro in his own person, as the reigning 
sovereign of Brazil, nor yet his daugh- 
ter, who first drew breath in a foreign 
land, could rightly be enthroned. Mi- 
guel ruled in Portugal not only de 


jure, according to the laws of the 


realm, never abrogated, never ques- 
tioned, but also de facto, from the 
wishes of the majority of the Portu- 
guese nation. Tobe sure, Dom Miguel 
was as great a monster as the world ere 
saw ; yet, what was his brother Pedro's 
character ?—just a shade less dark, 
Still, if the Lusitanian nation chose him 
for their monarch, what right had Bri- 
tain to object, and say, “ We won't 
hear of an absolute sovereign in Portu- 
gal; you shall be liberalised. Pedro 
professes to join the minority of his 
brother’s subjects in their cry for a 
constitution: we acknowledge that he 
has proved himself a most active ty- 
rant; but he will give you a constitu- 
tion, and a constitution you must take, 
or we will let slip all our idle cut- 
throats at you. It is nothing to us if 
you refuse us a supply of port wine; 
we have sloes and burnt sugar, and 
arsenic and steel filings, and Maidstone 
gin enough to make port wine of our 
own ; besides, we shall thereby encou- 
rage home manufactures; and Portu- 
gal will drain off in her wars much of 
the scrubby part of our population— 
gentry as well as paupers.” But these 
well-intended hints did not at once 
produce the constitution ; so we thrust 
it, Dom Pedro, and Donna Maria da 
Gloria, down the throats of the Portu- 
guese at the point ofthe bayonet. This 
bitter pill to the majority of that nation 
they were compelled to swallow; but 
the Whigs of Great Britain, caring 
naught for the wry faces of the swal- 
lowers, consoled themselves with the 
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satisfactory conviction, that when their 
physic had time to operate, fresh, fair, 
and healthy, purified from Miguelism, 
and cured of all diseases incidental to 
nations attached to kingly sway, the 
body politic would enjoy a good old 
age in strength, peace, and prosperity. 
Left to themselves, the Portuguese 
nation never would have expelled 
Miguel, bad as he was, from their 
shores ; because their habits of think- 
ing, their religion, their knowledge, and 
love of ancient laws and usages, all 
made them look on him as their legiti- 
mate monarch. But unable to resist 
the foreign mercenaries from France 
and England, who were joined to the 
large body—still the minority—of con- 
stitutionalists, while a considerable 
force of British ships lay close off their 
capital, the monarchists let fall their 
swords, and submitted. It is now 
some years since the constitution was 
forced upon the Portuguese ; surely 
the fermentation that must accompany 
every great political convulsion has had 
time to work off, and all the blessings 
attendant on freedom should be at least 
beginning to appear. What fruit has 
this tree of promise borne? We shall 
see it in almost every daily journal. 
The newspapers of only a few weeks 
back gave a detailed account of another 
(another!) émeute (the last but one oc- 
curred three months before) which took 
place at Lisbon on the 14th of June,— 
the king, his prime minister, the Viscount 
de Sa da Bandiera, the minister-at-war, 
Count de Bomfim, and the civil gover- 
nor, Costa Cabral, being present. It 
commenced at the cathedral door, after 
the conclusion of the procession of the 
Corpus Christi, by a mob, among 
whom were several soldiers of the na- 
tional battalions with their uniforms 
and side-arms, who imperiously or- 
dered the band of the national guard, 
who had been previously playing Don- 
na Maria’s hymns, to play that of 1820. 
This being acceded to, arose shouts of 
“ Long live the constitution of 1820, 
pure, and without any modification !”’ 
A number of bystanders, to whom the 
flame of dissension had extended, also 
joined, and the whole square of the ca- 
thedral soon presented a scene of the 
utmost disorder; the passage to the 
royal carriage became so thronged, that 
some of the officers of the municipal 
guard were compelled to make way for 
the king at the points of their swords, 
—all the time, the populace vociferat- 
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ing expressions extremely insulting to 
the royal ear. The king, however, 
gained his carriage, and drove off; 
but Costa Cabral very nearly fell a vic- 
tim, while disengaging the ex-minister 
Silva Carvalho from theirhands. They 
followed his carriage, crying out, “ Kill 
him— kill him! Death to the tyrant!” 
He fired a pistol, and the mob gave 
back for an instant, but returned to the 
assault with redoubled fury. Costa 
Cabral eventually escaped under an es- 
cort of soldiers. Bomfim was repeat- 
edly struck with stones; and Bandiera, 
while beseeching the people to return 
quietly to their homes, was prostrated 
with the blow of a bayonet, and only 
escaped death from the weapon’s point 
encountering the star of the order of 
the Tower and Sword. 

This by many might be deemed 
quite a triflex—a common occurrence 
in Portugal, a thing of no moment. 
But, lest the riots should have attained 
an overpowering head, large patrols of 
cavalry and infantry were ordered to 
parade the streets in all directions, 
while a regiment of infantry, one of ca- 
valry, one of lancers, and a brigade of 
artillery, were placed in the square of 
Alcantara, in the immediate vicinity of 
the royal residence ; all of which proves 
that this quarterly é¢meute was not a 
mere feather-weight row. Moreover, 
it was stated, that “ certain wealthy 
persons are at the bottom of the con- 
spiracy ; and there is every reason to 
believe the government is perfectly 
aware of, and narrowly watch their 
proceedings; though at present, through 
certain prudential considerations, it 
does not wish to make a public ex- 
ample of the personages alluded to.” 

Now, we should like to know whe- 
ther, under the state of things existing 
before England interfered between the 
Pedroites and Miguelites, any internal 
commotions could have been worse 
than these quarterly émeutes ; or what 
domestic peace, comfort, or happiness, 
any individual inhabitant of Lisbon 
can enjoy, when he may lay his ac- 
count to having his property, his own 
life, or that of any one of his family, en- 
dangered every three months? Are the 
provinces better off than the capital? 
The following proclamation from the 
civil and military governor of the dis- 
tricts of Faro, Beja, and Evora, pub- 
lished a few days previous to the at- 
tempt at assassinating the king, will 
tell ; 
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‘« It being absolutely necessary at once 
to put an end to the band of robbers 
headed by the infamous Remechido and 
other rebel chiefs, sheltered by and in- 
festing the mountains, in which they 
have maintained themselves for upwards 
of three years, to the great annoyance of 
the inhabitants ofthe provinces, disturb- 
ing the public peace and safety, by virtue 
ofthe powers invested in me I determine 
as follows, viz. 


“4, That all the mountainous districts 
of the Algarves, and also of the Alem- 
tejo connected therewith, being more 
than a quarter of a league distant from 
any village or military station, shall be 
evacuated without further notice by the 
350th instant, and also the mills and 
presses within the same distance shall be 
rendered unavailable. 

«2, That the inhabitants of the mount- 
ains, so compelled to leave their homes, 
are at liberty to establish themselves in 
the cities, towns, and villages, most con- 
venient to them,—that is, wherever there 
may be a military station, taking with 
them all their provisions and cattle, of 
whatsoever nature, that they may be 
possessed of, closing up the doors of their 
houses with stones and lime, or gravel. 

«3, That whoever shall be found in- 
habiting the prescribed mountainous dis- 
trict after the first of July next, shall be 
be considered as forming part of the 
guerillas, treated as such, and their 
houses burnt. 

‘4, That all the inhabitants of the 
administrative districts of Faro and Beja, 
above fifteen years of age, must take out 
protection tickets up to the 30th of June. 
These tickets will be granted by the 
commanders of the military sections, 
who, after three days’ previous notice in 
each parish, by edicts, are bound to 
appear at their respective sections. 

“5. The exemptions from taking out 
these protection tickets are as follow — 
viz., all the employés in the administra- 
tive and judicial departments ; all eccle- 
siastics in holy orders ; all bachelors of 
arts, &c.; all military men of the 1st 
line, veterans, and national battalions ; 
all half-pay officers of the ist and 2d 
line, and also all officers of the national 
guards; all admitted medical men and 
surgeons. 

“6, Every individual liable to take 
out protection ticket, who may be met 
with without the same after the ist of 
July next, travelling out of the limits of 
the military stations, shall be considered 
as attached to the guerillas. It is also 
strongly urged upon the commanders of 
the sections, that they use the utmost 
circumspection in granting the said 
tickets, inquiring minutely into the sta- 
tion in life and the political feelings of 
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the parties applying for them. And in 
the end that this may be fully known, 
and no one plead ignorance thereof, I 
hereby order that all authorities under 
my jurisdiction shall comply, and cause 
this to be complied with, and shall give 
all necessary publicity thereto. 
** Jose Joaquim Gomes Fonrora, 
‘* Civil and Military Chief of the Dis- 
tricts of Faro, Beja, and Evora.” 


The lovely Alentejo, the picturesque 
Algarves, must be in a pleasant state to 
require so strong a hint. We hope the 
northern provinces are more peaceably 
disposed. 

Now, far be it from us to assert that 
Lord Grey and his colleagues are to 
be accused of intentionally promoting 
every crime of a public or private 
nature, perpetrated in Portugal, be- 
cause, under any rule or government, 
offences will be committed; but, 
“Wo unto them by whom offences 
come!” By taking the management 
of Portuguese affairs into their hands 
(which our Whigs most unquestionably 
did), they became responsible for the 
consequences. If Portugal had been 
peaceful and happy, how the Whigs 
would have sung Te Deum! Let 
them, then, bear the responsibility of 
failure. Lord Beresford, who had lived 
among the Portuguese for years, who had 
organised and commanded their armies, 
and others who thoroughly understood 
their national character, recommended 
that they should be left to manage 
their own affairs without interference, 
as they were perfectly capable of judg- 
ing for themselves ; yet the Liberals of 
England roundly asserted that who- 
ever gave such counsel, must be an 
interested individual; that the Por- 
tuguese must, in their hearts, love 
liberty; and that, rather than they 
should remain slaves to the tyrant 
Miguel, free-born Britons would strike 
off their fetters, and raise them to that 
point of bliss and independence to 
which they had themselves attained. 
What has been the result of such phil- 
anthropy? Quarterly émeutes, and 
such eloquent proclamations as ema- 
nate from the pen of José Joaquim 
Gomes Fontara. 

So much for Great Britain’s good- 
natured exertions in the cause of Lusi- 
tanian liberty ; which, apart from being 
the parent of much internal commo- 
tion, has also, be it remarked, given 
birth to the most implacable hatred 
towards the English name. 
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A similar policy has been pursued 
towards Spain: the same unjust in- 

terference; the same confident pro- 

phecies of the future; the same mis- 

taken views; with not the same, buta 

far more lamentable, and infinitely 

more disgraceful, result. We have 

not, however, room in this paper to 

enter into the Spanish question. It 

demands more than a cursory glance, 

or superficial examination; besides, 

an abler pen than ours* has demon- 

strated the crimes against liberty— 

against common justice—against com- 

mon sense— committed by sending an 

army to subdue the Basque Provinces ; 
which, however, are not subdued, nor 
likely to be subdued. But we shall 
proceed to shew that, in the late affair 
of the seizure of a British vessel, be- 
longing to Mr. Bell, a British mer- 
chant, by the Russians, on the Cir- 
cassian coast of the Black Sea, the 
Whigs of to-day, in the grievous mis- 
management of their foreign policy, 
are the same with the Whigs of thirty 
years ago; whose supineness allowed 
Napoleon io make Eylau a drawn 
battle, to gain a victory at Friedland, 
to cajole Alexander at Tilsit, and there- 
by, to fly his eagles, eventually, from 
the Towers of Belem to the domes of 
the Kremlin, 

The seizure of the Vixen furnishes 
us with another proof, if we wanted 
one, of Russia’s intention to increase 
her dominions, until they stretch down 
to the Mediterranean ; but such is the 
cautious policy of that nation, such 
her stealthy steps towards aggrandise- 
ment, never losing sight of the object 
she wishes to obtain, nor even re- 
linquishing what she has once secured 
within her grasp, that while she pro- 
claims her magnanimity, she extends 
her boundaries, and in the midst of 
peace, makes vast preparations for 
going to war. 

At the treaty of Tilsit, to which 
we must for a moment return, Na- 
poleon, knowing right well how to 
lure Alexander into his “ continental 
system,” offered that monarch a large 
slice of Turkey. They agreed to divide 
It (in prospectu)—with the exception 
of Constantinople, and about one hun- 
dred and eighty miles around, in- 
cluding Adrianople— between them. 

In his letters to Sebastiani, am- 

bassador to the Porte, Napoleon ac- 


—. 








of 1807 and of 1838. 


* Lord Caernarvon’s. 
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quainted him with his design to “ draw 
a line from Bourgas, on the Black Sea, 
to the Gulf of Enos, in the Archi- 
pelago; and all to the eastward of that 
line, including Adrianople, was to re- 
main to Turkey. Russia was to obtain 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and all Bulgaria, 
as far as the left bank of the Hebrus. 
Servia was allotted to Austria ; and Bos- 
nia, Albania, Epirus, Peloponnesus, 
Attica, and Thessalia, to France.” 

The French were prevented taking 
their portion of the spoil by subse- 
quent events; but nothing that has 
occurred during the intervening thirty 
years, has lessened Russia’s ruling wish 
to seize the Ottoman Empire, piece- 
meal or altogether, as soon as circum- 
stances tend to enable her to keep it; 
and when Alexander, in 1808, ex- 
pressed himself to Savary, that Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia were the “ recom- 
pense” which his nation expected for 
withdrawing from England’s friend- 
ship, and making war on Sweden, he 
but stated the principle of Russia’s 
unvarying policy —that of sacrificing 
commercial advantages, troops, trea- 
sure, national faith, every thing, to the 
possession of even a part of European 
Turkey. 

From the time of the treaty of Tilsit 
to the present, circumstances have pe- 
culiarly favoured the ultimate views of 
the cabinet of St. Petersburg, by gra- 
dually diminishing the power of the 
sultan. In 1810, the Greeks began to 
entertain golden dreams of revenging 
long-endured wrongs, and opening for 
themselves a vista of independence ; 
and, in 1815, organised secret societies, 
which corresponded with many of the 
European capitals. In 1816, the ob- 
noxious policy of the sultan, in mo- 
nopolising the trade of corn, caused a 
general rising throughout Asia Minor. 
Georgia revolted, and entered into re- 
lations with Russia, in 1818. In 
1819, Constantinople was a prey to 
fire, pestilence, and a sedition of the 
Janizaries. 1820 saw the revolt of 
Ali Pasha of Yanina. In 1821, the 
cross was raised by the Bishop of 
Patrass, at Kalavryta. The destruction 
of the Janizaries took place in 1826; 
when from twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand persons are supposed to have 
perished throughout the empire. 1827 
was marked by the “ untoward event” 
of Navarino. 
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From these causes, when the Rus- 
sian army took the field against the 
Turks, in 1828-9, instead of those 
Delhis, who, a century before, had 
given their horses’ tails to the wind, 
on the upper Drave and Save, and 
followed Courmourgi * to the plains of 
Hungary, it encountered a wretched, 
half-armed, half-starved, spiritless crew 
of tacticos, dragged from the provinces 
of Asia Minor, and driven to be slaugh- 
tered, by the sultan’s commands. Yet 
the first campaign, conducted by the 
emperor Nicholas in person, was un- 
successful. In the second, his general, 
Diebitsch — afterwards of Warsaw no- 
toriety —having crossed the Balkan, 
and obtained possession of Adrianople, 
frightened the Porte into signing the 
treaty which takes its name from that 
city. 

The court of St. Petersburg would 
feign persuade all European cabinets, 
that entering into a treaty at all was a 
signal instance of its moderation; and 
solemnly asserts that Diebitsch’s halt- 
ing his army within twelve days’ 
march of Constantinople, by order of 
the czar, is a convincing proof that no 
further increase of territory was medi- 
tated. The secret of clemency and 
moderation, however, lay in the in- 
ability to advance ; + in the inefficiency 
of the invading army, arising from the 
want of medical men, medicines, and 
comforts, for the numerous sick; from 
the wretched state of the commissariat; 
from the fatigues and privations suf- 
fered amidst the snows and precipices 
of the Balkan, which wofully thinned 
the ranks; from the marshy grounds 
of northern Roumelia, whose swamps 
and malaria carried them off by hun- 
dreds. Diebitsch could not have 
marched upon Constantinople, had the 
intervening space been less; but the 
Porte, unaware of the state of his 
army, concluded the peace of Adrian- 
ople, retaining not quite so much ter- 
ritory in Europe as even Napoleon’s 
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meditated spoliation would have left 
her. By it, to Russia was ceded the 
eastern coast of the Euxine, as far 
south as Poti, which is the south. 
eastern boundary of Circassia, now 
brought under notice in the Vixen 
question; and, considering its geo. 
graphical position, the hardihood of its 
inhabitants, and its natural productions, 
which are so useful in ship-building, 
the province of Circassia was well 
worth, to Russia, all the expense and 
trouble of a couple of campaigns in 
Roumelia. But the Circassians them- 
selves claimed a voice in the question 
of transfer. They declared themselves 
alike independent of sultan or czar; 
that one had no right to give, nor the 
other to take; moreover, they were 
prepared to defend themselves, in case 
of attack. 

The court of St. Petersburg, how- 
ever, resolute in carrying out their un- 
deviating policy, sends an army into 
their country, and blockades the coast, 
The Circassians manfully resist ; and 
the Muscovites find, after all, the pre- 
sent made by the Turks is easier ac- 
cepted than taken. During this struggle, 
little known to the rest of Europe, a 
British merchant _— to the proper 
authorities in London, to know if 
peace or war exists in those districts, 
whither it is his intention to trade. 
The secretary for foreign affairs, the 
hired servant of the British nation, who 
is intrusted with the care of such 
matters, refers the merchant to the 
London Gazette. Not a word on the 
subject is to be found in that docu- 
ment. The merchant fairly concludes 
that Circassia is as open to his in- 
dustry as any other part of the world: 
he carries his merchandise in his ship 
to the coast, and what happens? His 
ship is made a prize of, his property 
seized, his crew imprisoned, and the 
flag, under which he has fondly fancied 
himself secure, treated as a piece of 
meaningless rag. 


He, whose closing scene 
Adorned the triumph of Eugene, 
When, on Carlowitz’ bloody plain, 
The last and mightiest of the slain, 
He sank, regretting not to die, 
But curs’d the Christian’s victory.” —Siege of Corinth. 


+ ‘The campaign succeeded from want of opposition. ‘ Nous, nous sommes battus 


avec des invisibles,’ said a Frenchman in the service. 


matériel, was immense. 


The loss, in men, cattle, and 


Fifty-two general officers were known, and 200,000 men 


were computed, to have fallen; not a twentieth part by the enemy.”— Stave’ 


Turkey, vol. ii. p. 436. 
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These are the bare facts, and these facts 
demand investigation. The Russians, 
at one time, asserted that the ship was 
stored with arms and ammunitions for 
the rebels ;—rebels, forsooth !—at an- 
other, that she had infringed certain 
fiscal regulations on the western shore 
of the Black Sea. The first, clearly was 
disproved ; the second, positively de- 
nied. No satisfactory explanation has 
been—none ever will be—given of this 
humiliating transaction. No; it has 
all the appearance of being - and 
parcel with Russia’s system of extend- 
ing her dominions to the southward, at 
any and every cost: caring as little for 
the red ensign of England as the crescent 
of the Turks. It is not a circumstance 
that we have only just heard of: 
months have elapsed since the news- 
papers first spoke of it in England ; 
and yet nothing has been explained to 
the British public. To be sure, a 
debate took place in the House of 
Commons concerning the transaction ; 
but that was confined within the small 
compass of making the secretary for 
foreign affairs responsible to the mer- 
chant for the loss of his property; to 
the mere questions of whether, as Mr. 
Bell asserts, he was misled by Lord 
Palmerston, or, as Lord Palmerston 
affirms, he misled himself, and must 
undergo the consequences; and to 
whether Mr. Urquhart deserved his 
dismissal or not: while the vital 
question, of making Russia answer- 
able for the gross insult to the national 
flag, was most carefully avoided on 
both sides of the house, as if pregnant 
with destruction to all concerned. 

Are we, then, afraid of going to war 
with Russia? It looks like it. Only 
let her suppose so, and we shall see 
her fleets studding the Mediterranean 
more thickly than our own; we shall 
witness the Russian troops assisting 
the Turks in bringing Mehemet Ali, 
and his Egyptian kingdom, under sub- 
jection; and, afterwards, taking the 
lion’s share of the spoil; perhaps 
seizing the island of Crete, until some- 
thing impossible to be performed is 
effected. Poland, Finland, and North- 
ern Turkey, belong to the autocrat, 
and why not so small a spot as this 
little island, too? Nicholas’s brother 
experienced the effects of Whig policy 
in his time: Nicholas himself may 
count on it now. It nearly cost Alex- 
ander his dominions: it may, in retri- 
butive justice, double those of his 
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successor. [ad our government more 
energy, they would have hailed the 
seizure of the Vixen as a most for- 
tunate occurrence; they would have 
looked upon the outrage, not as an 
untoward,” but as a most lucky and 
opportune event, calculated to bring 
Russia’s intentions to an actual test. 
They would have boldly asserted our 
determination to permit no trifling with 
the British flag under any circum- 
stances, and at once taken possession 
of Crete, garrisoned that island with 
our own troops, which could have 
been readily supplied from the force 
useless in the Ionian Islands, and kept 
it for the preservation of our commerce 
in the Archipelago and the Levant. 
Mehemet Ali, about to cast off the 
semblance of fealty to the Porte, and 
declare himself an independent mon- 
arch, would gladly yield us the 
island, which costs him more to retain 
than he thinks it worth. Then, Eng- 
land's position in the Mediterranean 
nothing could shake; Turkey would 
be induced to make some stand against 
the Muscovites; and even the poor, 
but gallant, Circassians would con- 
tinue their struggle against the troops, 
who are ordered to exterminate them 
utterly, with some hopes of ultimately 
succeeding in preserving their freedom 
among their native mountains. 

Alas! our Whig ministers find it 
easier to attempt curbing the liberty of 
the poor Basques, than to beard the 
ak of the autocrat. The council 
that, thirty years ago, sent forth White- 
locke, and Duckworth, and Mackenzie, 
yet palsied the arm of Britain, when 
she should have struck one gallant 
blow ere Friedland was fought, has, 
in these days, sent to quiet Spain 
550,000/. worth of arms and ammu- 
nition, and some 12 or 14,000 of 
the most destitute of her population, 


‘supported by a battalion of marines, 


and some fourscore artillerists ; while 
it is found convenient to overlook an 
insult offered by a nation, whose pro- 
gressive advance to further dominion 
it is our best policy to restrain. Let 
Russia find out that we fear going 
to war with her, and we shall not be 
long ere we discover the Euxine and 
Sea of Marmora to be as completely 
closed against the rest of Europe, as 
lakes Onega and Ladoga. 

It is a due balance of power be- 
tween nations that alone keeps them 
at peace. In the events that have oc- 
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curred in Europe since the beginning 
of this century, are to be discerned the 
clearest indication of the great peril 
which instantly threatens the cause of 
independence, from the undue pre- 
ponderance acquired by any one Eu- 
ropean potentate; and of the absolute 
necessity which exists for the main- 
tenance of that balance, in which su- 
perficial observers have so often seen 
only the prolific source of unnecessary 
warfare. But the maintenance of a 
due balance of power requires a sacri- 
fice of the present to the future; it 
involves an immediate expenditure to 
avert a remote and, possibly, con- 
tingent evil; and will, therefore, though 
generally supported by the wise, be 
always unpopular with the bulk of 
mankind. An overgrown power in- 
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variably lays aside all moderation — 
commonly, all semblance even of jus. 
tice in its proceedings,—and coolly ap- 
propriates, without scruple, the pos. 
sessions of other states, whether ene. 
mies, neutrals, or allies. Russia can oc. 
cupy Constantinople whenever it suits 
her, from the large portion of Turkey 
already under her sway; in time, her 
overwhelming strength will probably 
subjugate Circassia; and England, out. 
navied, must sink into a second-rate 
nation. The balance of power calls for 
support; and the consequences to 
Europe, should Russia subvert it, are 
so dangerous, that they should induce 
the far-seeing sagacity of political wis- 
dom to commence tlie conflict for na- 
tional independence, as soon as the 
rights of inferior nations are menaced. 





TILE CONSTABLE OF BOURBON, AND THE SACKING OF ROME, 


“ Calla, Calla, Julio César, Hannibal y Scipion, 


Viva la fama de 


3ourbon !” 


Old Spanish Song, in honour of the Constable of Bourbon, 


Do you know, good reader, why we 
sit down to write the article you are 
about to peruse? You do not. Well, 
then, we have a great mind to be 
candid with you, and let you into the 
secret. It is this: If you have mixed 
much with the fashionable, and would- 
be fashionable world, you must often 
have observed that a number of 
wealthy, wise, grave and excellent 
persons, were frequently very absent, 
out of their depth, or short of recol- 
lection, when information respecting 
some leading historical character, or 
event, was unexpectedly called for. 
This want of memory (for it is never 
ignorance or superficial knowledge ; 
far from it) remains in safe and unob- 
served security, till chance or accident 
brings the forgotten subject into gene- 
ral notice, and makes it a text for fa- 
shionable conversation ; when all who 
are anxious to shine (as who is not ?) 
must hasten to take book in hand and 
read up to the novelty of the day. 
Those who recollect the publication of 
Sir Walter Scott’s historical romances, 
will remember how absent gentlemen 
sometimes were on the first appearance 
of the new book, particularly if seated 
at dinner near some troublesome blue, 
and with what lustre they shone out 
ten or fourteen days afterwards. Hlav- 
ing occasionally witnessed these suffer- 


ings, we think it right to oblige the 
world in a case of some difficulty. It 
is stated in the seventh volume of 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, that the 
mighty minstrel took a deep interest 
in the fortunes of the Constable of 
Bourbon, and intended to make him 
the hero of a new tale; and, as every 
body will naturally read Lockhart’s 
work, questions about the “ renowned 
rebel” may be more frequently asked 
than satisfactorily answered. We, there- 
fore, fling you a picture of his life, and 
of the scene that followed on his death, 
exactly as they flashed upon our mind 
after inspecting, along with some Ro- 
man gentlemen, the spot where the 
assault on Rome was given, and where 
the luckless leader fell. We write to 
the tune of the war-song composed by 
his followers—for there is no history 
of him in English ; and of the French 
histories, one is good for nothing, and 
the other a mere fable. 


“ Sonnez, sonnez trompettes ! 
Sonnez vous a l'assaut !” 


It was on the 25th of January, 1515, 
that the gay, gallant, and chivalrous 
Francis I., then in the twenty-first year 
of his age, ascended the throne of 
France. He became, almost imme- 
diately, the idol of his subjects ; for 
he presented, in his own person, a sin- 
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gular combination of their virtues and 
their failings. The young and generous 
monarch showered honours and dis- 
tinctions around with a liberal hand ; 
and the first acts of his reign were to 
make Antoiné Duprat president of the 
Parliament of Paris, and to bestow on 
Charles of Bourbon the sword of Con- 
stable of France, the highest distinction 
which could be conferred upon a sub- 
ject. Both appointments were made 
at the instigation of the Duchess of 
Angouléme, the king’s mother, who, to 
the last, exercised the most boundless 
influence over him. Duprat was dis- 
tinguished for great talents and legal 
knowledge, and had rendered himself 
acceptable by his mean subserviency. 
Bourbon, on the other hand, was sup- 
posed to owe his elevation to the fa- 
vourable impression which his figure, 
fame, and accomplishments, had made 
on the heart of the princess; a surmise 
too fatally confirmed by subsequent 
events. 

Charles of Montpensier, Duke of 
Bourbon, the hero of this sketch, was 
the son of Gilbert of Montpensier and 
Claire of Gonzaga. He was born in 
1489, and, consequently, twenty-six 
years of age when raised to the dignity 
of constable. In person, he was ex- 
tremely handsome ; his features were 
fine ; and he had a grave and reserved 
look and manner, that well became his 
high rank and station, His first ap- 
pearance in the field already gave pro- 
mise of the future hero. On every oc- 
casion he was the foremost and most 
distinguished ; and the victory of 
Agnadelle was principally ascribed to 
his conduct and gallantry. Such bril- 
liant merit was not, however, accept- 
able to Louis XII. That monarch 
wished to bring his nephew, Gaston de 
Foix, into notice ; so that Bourbon was 
for some years kept in the background. 
After the death of Gaston, Bourbon re- 
appeared with redoubled lustre on the 
scene, and was the most accomplished 
cavalier at the French court when 
Francis ascended the throne. But 
though a prince of the blood, and 
closely allied to the royal family, he 
was without fortune, till the widowed 
Duchess of Bourbon gave him the 
hand of her only daughter, the wealth- 
lest heiress in France, who not only 
brought him a number of splendid 
domains in dowry, but the whole 
duchy of Bourbon also. The lady her- 
self was, however, very plain; and 
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Jacobo Bonaparte, who, it must be 
added, shews himself extremely hostile 
to the constable, tells us that she was 
of swarthy complexion, deformed, and 
short in stature. Era piccola nera gobba. 
The duke, by all accounts, proved, 
nevertheless, a good, faithful, and at- 
tentive husband. 

Francis I. had inherited, from the 
Viscontis, well-grounded claims to the 
duchy of Milan, over which the house 
of Sforza then held sway ; and it was 
easy to foresee that a young, ardent, 
and high-hearted king, would soon re- 
claim his brilliant coronet, sword in 
hand. These anticipations were speedily 
realised. A formidable army was as- 
sembled for the invasion of Italy. It 
consisted, according to the best ac- 
counts, of 14,000 cavalry ; 8000 French 
infantry, under Peter Navarro; 22,000 
German landsknechte, commanded by 
Charles, Duke of Gueldres, and _ his 
nephew, the Duke of Guise; to which 
must be added 6000 men of the cele- 
brated Black bands, also German in- 
fantry, and so called from the colour 
of their flags and banners. So nu- 
merous, gallant, and well-appointed 
host had never— the unconquered 
archers of England uncounted —ap- 
peared in the fields of European war 
since the time of the Roman legions. 
It was divided, according to the fa- 
shion of the period, into three distinct 
bodies,— vanguard, main battle, and 
rearguard. The Constable of Bourbon, 
by right of his office, commanded the 
first; the king in person, attended by 
the Dukes of Loraine and Vendome, 
Count St. Paul, Marshal Lautrec, the 
fiery Chabannes, the soul of honour, 
Bayard, together with the flower of the 
French nobility, led on the second ; 
the Duke of Alencon was at the head 
of the third. 

Francis himself remained at Lyons 
till the vanguard should open a passage 
across the Alps. This proved more 
difficult than had at first been ex- 
pected ; for the only two roads which 
lead over these mountains, from the 
Dauphiné, meet in the passes of Susa, 
where a Swiss army, in the pay of the 
Pope and the Milanese, had already 
taken post. To force a passage was 
found to be impracticable; and vain 
regrets were loudly expressed that the 
important point had not been secured 
in time. But fortune smiled, though 
foresight had been wanting ; and, as so 
often happens in war, enterprise atoned 
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for the errors which strategy had com- 
mitted. 

A Piedmontese peasant, hearing of 
the dilemma in which the French army 
were placed, offered to lead them, un- 
perceived of the enemy, by a secret 
path across the mountain. Princes, 
nobles, and men of high degree, refused 
to listen to the idle tale, for an hur ble 
and unknown individual was as little 
attended to then as he would be now; 
and it was only after the Count of 
Morette, who chanced to know some- 
thing of the informant, had inspected 
the road, that Peter Navarro, the most 
distinguished engineer of the period, 
was sent to reconnoitre it. His report 
described the road as extremely diffi- 
cult, but practicable. 

This was enough for Bourbon. The 
army was instantly put in motion. 
A few troops were left to occupy the 
attention of the Swiss, while the rest 
forded the Durance, and proceeded by 
Guillestro towards the passes of the 
Alps. Three thousand peasants, pro- 
vided with tools for clearing the road, 
opened the march ; and needful, indeed, 
was their aid, as the obstacles which 
had to be overcome in those barren 
regions were of the most formidable 
nature. In some places, chasms had 
to be filled up with fascines and trunks 
of trees ; in another, bridges had to be 
thrown over the ravines. Immense 
fragments of rock had to be removed 
from the paths ; and where the cattle 
could not bring the guns along, officers 
and soldiers laid hands to the work. 
All ranks were animated by the same 
noble zeal. Men of the highest station 
were seen, shovel and pickaxe in hand, 
setting an example to their followers. 
The spirit of Bourbon communicated 
itself to the humblest soldier; and the 
very mountains seemed to sink before 
the skill of Novarro. Unremitting ex- 
ertions were indeed called to overcome 
the obstacles that augmented as the 
march proceeded. The ardent rays of 
the autumnal sun melted the snow on 
the higher peaks of the mountains, and 
water-spouts and avalanches descended 
from every rock. The narrow paths, 
often winding along the edges of fear- 
ful precipices, were rendered slippery 
and doubly dangerous where torrents 
threatened from above, and roared in 
the gulfs below. In such spots, a 
single false step was often certain death ; 
and numbers of cattle perished, and 
many a gallant soldier-found an early 
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grave amidst the fissures of these drea 
rocks. The shouting of men, the neigh. 
ing of steeds, and the falling of cataracts, 
re-echoed with shuddering effect through 
the magnificent and gloomy wilderness; 
and the march calls forcibly to mind the 
daring enterprise of Hannibal and his 
Carthaginians. 

It was not till afler eight days of 
severe toil and fatigue that the French 
army descended, through the passes of 
Barcelonetta, Sparviera, and Coni, into 
the bright and fertile plains of Saluzzo, 
The Swiss had rendered themselves so 
obnoxious in the country, that not a 
single person was found to warn them 
of the hostile march. A detachment of 
Roman troops were treated even worse. 
Gaspar Colona had arrived at Villa 
Franca, with a party of cavalry in- 
tended to reinforce the Swiss, and 
boasted loudly that he would take the 
French army like a flock of young pi- 
geons in a cage—Come gli pipione 
nella gabia. His fate was deserving of 
such idle confidence. Some Pied- 
montese peasants informed the French 
of the vicinity and unprepared situation 
of the papal troops; and the leaders 
decided at once to take advantage of 
the circumstance. Chabannes, Aubry, 
Bayard, Imbrecourt,and Montmorency, 
instantly sounded to horse. Following 
a trusty guide, they crossed Mount 
Epervier, forded the Po, and arrived 
at high noon before Villa Franca. The 
Italian soldiers were so completely 
surprised, that they had not even time 
to close the gates. While they were 
making the attempt, two French gen- 
tlemen dashed forward, lance in rest, 
to oppose them. The first, the Sieur of 
Hallencourt, rushed so fiercely against 
the gate, that he was thrown into the 
ditch of the works; the second, the 
Sieur de Beauvais, thrust his lance in 
between the folding gates, and thus 
gave his comrades time to hurry to his 
assistance. The guard was soon over- 
powered. The assailants burst into the 
town ; and surrounding the house in 
which Colona was quartered, captured 
the unhappy leader in sight of the 
smoking dinner before which he had 
just taken a most agreeable post. 

The wide and smiling plains of Italy 
were now open to the invaders. The 
country had then attained the highest 
degree of prosperity which it has ever 
reached since the fall of the Roman 
empire. It was enriched by commerce, 
as well as by the piety of millions; 
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and, in the fine arts, it had surpassed 
all the nations of the earth. The Ita- 
lians still term this brilliant period the 
seciente, par excellence. But, though the 
fine arts flourished in full luxuriance, 
the fatal art of war,—to nations the first 
of all arts, and the only one under the 
protection of which the others can con- 
tinue to prosper,—was uncongenial to 
Italian character; and the country was 
as far as ever from attaining the great 
object which Julius IT. had so _parti- 
cularly proposed to himself: Di cac- 
ciare t barbari d’ Italia. 

Naples and Sicily were in possession 
of Spain ; Genoa had placed itself un- 
der the dominion of France; the Ger- 
mans occupied part of the Venetian 
territory ; and the emperor still claimed 
over the states of Lombardy a feudal 
superiority, which he failed not to 
exercise whenever he was sufficiently 
powerful himself, or rendered so by 
the divisions of his vassals. Venice, 
though weakened by its brave resist- 
ance to the League of Cambray, re- 
mained independent within the lagunes; 
while the Roman state owed its safety 
far more to the jealousy of the different 
invaders of the Peninsula, than to its 
actual strength, or to the spiritual 
power of its sovereign. A country so 
situated opened a splendid career to a 
young aspiring king, entering it at 
the head of a brave, numerous, and 
fame-breathing army. And historians 
have yet to decide whether the courage 
of opposing hosts, the skill of con- 
claves and politicians, or the rancorous 
malice, engendered by unrequited love 
in the heart of a worthless woman, 
caused the ultimate failure of the bril- 
liant prospects so justly anticipated at 
the outset of the F medi expedition. 

The Swiss, finding their position 
turned, hurried away to the defence of 
Milan,—not forgetting to plunder the 
country on their march, But the suc- 
cess of the French arms, the negotia- 
tions which even Leo X. had entered 
into with them, also induced the mer- 
cenaries to eee terms. They offered 
to give up Milan on receiving a large 
sum of money for themselves, and the 
promise of an annuity of 60,000 crowns 
for the duke whom they were betraying. 
Francis agreed to the proposal, difficult 
as It was to raise the money; “ buta 
king,” he said in a letter to Lautrec, 
“is bound to save the blood of his 
subjects, aud even of his enemies, 
Whenever it can be effected at the ex- 
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pense of gold.” A maxim very differ- 
ent from the one generally followed in 
the military system and policy of Bri- 
tain ; the main rule of which is to save 
gold at the expense of the blood and 
the bones of the soldiers. 

The treaty was ratified, and the sum 
raised by the generous disinterestedness 
of the French officers, who placed not 
only all their money, but their plate 
and valuables also, at the king’s dis- 
posal; and Lautree was despatched, 
with an escort, to convey the treasure 
to the Swiss head-quarters. The 
mountaineers, instigated by Mathias 
Shinner, Cardinal of Sion, broke the 
treaty, and attempted to seize the 
treasure by force. Failing in this 
piece of treachery, they proceeded to 
attack the unprepared French army 
encamped at Marignano. 

The Swiss mercenaries, who acted so 
conspicuous a part during the wars of 
which we are speaking, were not, like 
the bands of German landsknechte, 
composed of individual adventurers, 
followers of fortune, who joined the 
standard of some favourite leader, in 
the hopes of good pay, plunder, and 
preferment. No; the Swiss were na- 
tional soldiers, raised by the cantons, 
free republics, as they are called, and 
hired out by entire bands, or armies, 
as the contending parties required ; 
hired out as cattle are hired out, or as 
the Hessians were hired out to the 
British during the American war. 
Some cantons sent their sons to fight 
for French, others for Italian and 
German gold : the cause mattered not, 
so that republicans could fatten on the 
gokl purchased with the blood of their 
children. 

On the 13th of September, 25,000 
Swiss, accompanied by a small body 
of Italian horse, issued from the gates 
of Milan, and advanced against the 
French. The mountaineers wore on 
their breasts the keys of St. Peter, to 
shew that they were the soldiers of the 
pope. They were armed, according to 
the fashion of the period, some with 
lances eighteen feet long, others with 
halberts or two-handed swords. Their 
fire-arms were comparatively few ; and 
in artillery they were far inferior to 
their enemies. The Constable of Bour- 
bon was the first to perceive the ad- 
vancing foe ; and sending to acquaint 
the king with the unexpected attack, 
drew up the army for battle. The 
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to protect the artillery; the Gascons, 
under Navarro, were in the second ; 
the Black bands, under the king him- 
self, formed the reserve; and the 
cavalry were on the flanks. 

The fire of the French guns arrested 
not the fierce onset of the closely 
formed Swiss phalanx, emboldened by 
so many victories; and even the va- 
liant Germans were forced to give way 
before the mighty pressure. Francis, 
on foot, and sword in hand, brought 
the Black bands to the aid of their 
countrymen, at the same time that 
Bourbon, shouting his war-cry, “ St. 
Denis for France!” came thundering 
on the flanks of the arrested enemy. 
The “ giant combat,” as Trivulse called 
it, raged wildly along the plain. The 
Swiss, unable to force the French po- 
sition in their front, had to maintain, 
on both flanks, a desperate conflict 
against the heavy-armed cavalry, who, 
under the fiery lord-constable, rushed 
into the thickest of the throng, and 
caused dreadful havoc among the in- 
fantry wherever the serried mass of 
spears left the slightest opening for 
attack. Night at length suspended the 
carnage; and both parties remained, 
in broken and intermixed bands, on 
the field, awaiting only the return of 
day to renew the action. The king, 
who had displayed the most brilliant 
valour in the battle, slept on a gun- 
carriage, within fifty yards of a Swiss 
battalion. 

Day broke at last. Perfect stillness 
reigned for a time over the blood- 
bedewed plain. Neither party seemed 
at first disposed to renew the combat, 
as the confidence of both was, perhaps, 
shaken by the obstinate resistance 
which they had experienced. The 
Swiss, at last, having reformed their 
compact order, again advanced upon 
the French artillery; and the signal 
once given, the battle immediately be- 
came general. The fire of the French 
guns made great havoc in the dense 
masses of the advancing mountaineers, 
but arrested not their progress. A 
deadly hatred existed between the 
landsknechte and the mercenary Swiss; 
and the conflict that ensued between 
these exasperated foes bore full proof 
of the bitter animosity and professional 
rivalry which inspired them. But the 
Germans were forced to give way, the 
guns were captured, and the Swiss al- 
ready shouted victory, when Bourbon, 
at the head of the cavalry, again burst 
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upon their flanks. The good swords 
and battle-axes of the men-at-arms 
told irresistibly wherever they could 
reach, and the weight of the gallant 
war-steeds, spurred furiously amid the 
throng, bore many a valiant soldier to 
the ground ; but the long lance and hal- 
bert were formidable weapons against 
the boldest horseman, and many a 
knight and noble fell before he could 
come within arms length of an adver. 
sary. Bourbon himself was unhorsed, 
and thrown down in the midst of the 
enemy, and only extricated by the 
daring devotion of his attendants. 
Nothing, however, could check his 
ardour. No respite was given to the 
enemy, who began to waver. Blow 
followed blow; and the Swiss, driven 
into one mighty, and confused, but 
spear-bristling mass, were forced at 
Jast to resign the victory, after having 
left ten thousand of their bravest war- 
riors on the long-disputed field. The 
loss of the French was three thousand 
killed and wounded. Among the 
number were some of the noblest 
names of France. The gallant Im- 
brecourt was slain; the Duke of 
Longueville lost a brother; and the 
noble constable, the hero of the day, 
to whom the honours of the victory was 
universally ascribed, saw his only 
brother fall by his side. 

The king, having caused the wound- 
ed to be assisted, and the dead to be 
buried, ordered a chapel to be built on 
the battle-ground. These cares over, 
he revived a practice of the olden time, 
and directed that all who had borne 
themselves right nobly in the fight 
should be dubbed knights, even on 
the field itself. He was the first to 
go through the ceremony, and claimed 
the accolade from Bayard, the knight 
without fear or reproach. The honoured 
soldiér hesitated to comply, and wished 
to decline the high distinction, saying 
that “‘ a King of France was already a 
knight from his very station.” But as 
the young monarch persisted in his 
demand, Bayard drew his sword, and 
waving it over his sovereign’s head, 
exclaimed, “ Then be it, as if this 
were the sword of Roland, Oliver, 
Godfrey, or Baldwin! You are the 
greatest prince on whom knighthood 
has ever been conferred ; and may you 
never fly from battle-field!” Then, 
addressing his sword, “ Thou,” he said, 
“‘ art honoured indeed, in having this 
day given knighthood to so valiant a 
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king. Henceforth be preserved as a 
sacred relic, never to be drawn again, 
unless against Turks, Saracens, or In- 
fidels.” With these words he sheathed 
the blade, and made two high leaps for 
very joy. 

The victory of Marignano soon opened 
the gates of Milan. The citadel, a fort- 
ress of strength, attempted to resist ; 
but, invested by Bourbon, under whom 
Navarro conducted the siege, it was 
soon forced to surrender. Maximilian 
Sforza was among the prisoners. He 
abdicated his duchy in favour of 
Francis, and accepted, in return, an 
annuity of 30,000 crowns. Unlike 
Boabdil, the last Moorish king of 
Grenada, he left his capital without 
regret, declaring that he was ‘* delighted 
to escape from the insolent protection 
of the Swiss, the oppression of the 
emperor, the treachery of the Spaniards, 
and the deceit of the popes.” 

After the capture of the citadel, 
Francis made his public entry into the 
town. He was clad in brilliant mail, 
and held a drawn sword in his hand. 
Five princes of the blood rode by his 
side ; and followed by twelve hundred 
men-at-arms, and all the chivalry of 
France, he proceeded, under trumpet 
sound and cymbal clang, to the ca- 
thedral, where he returned thanks for 
the success of his arms. He then took 
possession of the ducal palace; and 
having received the oaths of fidelity 
from the newly appointed authorities, 
joined cheerfully in the gaieties pre- 
pared for his reception. In less than 
six weeks, the conquest of the coun- 
try was completed ; and the Italians, 
terrified by the success of the French 
arms, and as much captivated by the 
manners of the young king, as dazzled 
by the glory that surrounded him, 
every where sued for peace and pro- 
tection. The pope was one of the first 
te submit. And Francis, having had 
an interview with his holiness at Bo- 
logna, returned to France to enjoy the 
honour of his victory, leaving Bourbon 
viceroy of Milan. ‘This was the hap- 
piest and brightest era of their re- 
spective lives. 

Bourbon governed the provinces in- 
trusted to his charge with as much abi- 
lity as he had displayed bravery in 
aiding to conquer them. Tis frank 
and affable manner gained him the 
hearts of the people; while the skill 
with which he foiled the attempt made 
by the Emperor Maximilian to recover 
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the country, became the admiration of 
the soldiers. The lord-constable had 
only seven thousand men under his 
command. The emperor invaded Italy, 
with a German and Swiss army nearly 
forty thousand strong. Bourbon avoid- 
ed to meet such superior forces in the 
field. He contented himself with de- 
fending the most tenable posts, harassed 
the enemy by skirmishes, excited dis- 
sensions between the Swiss and Ger- 
mans, and obliged the emperor to 
abandon the enterprise without having 
made the slightest impression on the 
French possessions. 

A cloud comes over the splendour of 
the scene. At the end of two years, 
Bourbon was recalled from the govern- 
ment of Milan. Whether -this ill- 
advised measure arose from the king’s 
augmenting jealousy of the lord-con- 
stable’s high qualities and growing 
fame, or from the Duchess of Angou- 
léme’s wish to have the object of her 
continued attachment near her, to 
work on his heart, or merely to make 
him feel her power, is now uncertain. 
But whatever the cause may have 
been, the results were fatal enough to 
all parties. 

he Duchess of Angouléme, whose 
character for gallantry was more than 
suspected, having again brought into 
her vicinity the man to whom she was 
so devotedly attached, did not hesitate 
to make some direct advances to him. 
However revolting to our ideas of fee 
male delicacy such a step may now 
appear, the court morals of the period 
rendered it then less improbable than 
it would be at present ; and the fact is, 
perhaps, too generally attested to be 
altogether doubted. The duchess, 
though turned of forty, was still dis- 
tinguished for personal beauty. But 
her charms made as little impression 
as her rank. She had the mortification 
to find herself slighted, some say ridi- 
culed ; and proved, indeed, that a 
“‘ woman scorned is pitiless as fate.” 

Her first step was to cause the pay- 
ment of all the constable’s official sa- 
laries to be stopped. Bourbon affected 
not even to perceive it; and though 
the sum—40,000 francs a-year— was 
a large one for the time, continued to 
live in his usual style of magnificence : 
and at an entertaiment which he gave 
the king at Moulins, on the occasion 
of the birth of a son, the masks, balls, 
feasts, and tournaments, were all on a 
scale of such unrivalled splendour, 
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that Francis could not refrain from 
shewing his jealousy and surprise. But, 
notwithstanding this exterior pomp, the 
hand of fate was already pressing hea- 
vily upon him. His three children, 
weakly from their birth, died in in- 
fancy; and in April, 1521, his wife, 
Susanna of Bourbon, followed them to 
their early grave. This circumstance 
again rekindled the fatal attachment of 
the Duchess of Angouléme, and, hop- 
ing to possess the man she had so long 
loved and persecuted, made him a re- 
gular tender of her hand; and the 
domineering princess, who ruled France 
and its king with absolute sway, expe- 
rienced the deep humiliation of being 
rejected by the subject she had injured. 
Henceforth her resentment knew no 
bounds. 

The trumpet of war had again re- 
sounded ; and from the Alps, the Rhine, 
and the Pyrenees, its brazen notes had 
again called the nations to arms. 
Charles V., Henry of England, and the 
restless states of Italy, were leagued 
against France, which was threatened 
on all its frontiers. The king took the 
field in person, and, trusting to en- 
counter the emperor in Flanders, 
directed his march towards the Low 
Countries. Near Valenciennes, the 
Count of Nassau attempted, with 
about 20,000 men, to defend the 
passage of the Scheldt, but in vain ; 
he was driven back, and forced to 
give way. Bourbon recommended that 
the retreating enemy should be in- 
stantly followed up and attacked ; but 
the vindictive spirit of the Duchess of 
Angouléme followed him even in the 
fields of war. Not only was his advice 
rejected ; the command of the van- 
guard, then a post of honour, and sup- 
posed to belong to the constable by 
right of his office, was taken from him, 
and given to the Duke of Alencon. 
The king, having effected little against 
the Imperialists, returned to Paris a 
discontented man: the constable re- 
turned as an insulted one, who was 
soon to be an injured one also. Ie 
was at this time heard to repeat the 
well-known answer made by a Gascon 
gentleman to Charles VII., who, when 
the king asked him whether any thing 
could make him untrue to his alle- 
giance, replied, “* Not the offer of three 
kingdoms like your own, but one single 
insult.” , 

Though the Duchess Susanna had 
by testament bequeathed all her pro- 
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perty to her husband, who was, besides, 
as next of kin, her natural heir, the 
Duchess of Angouléme, aided by the 
legal skill of her creature, Duprat, the 
personal enemy of Bourbon, laid claim 
to all her heritage, and instituted a 
process for its recovery before the par- 
liament of Paris. The king himself, 
whether from habitual submission to 
his mother’s wishes, or from his dislike 
to the constable, whose high bearing 
displeased him, joined the unworthy 
confederacy, and the pleading began in 
full form. The Duchess of Bourbon, 
Beaugeu, the constable’s mother-in-law, 
unable to ward off the threatened blow, 
died of grief, confirming by her will the 
testament of her daughter. 

The eyes of all Europe were fixed on 
this singular lawsuit. On the one side 
were the king and his mother ; on the 
other, a prince of the blood, distin- 
guished for talents, valour, and for the 
great services he had rendered the state; 
and who was now, by the first step of 
the proceeding, brought almost to the 
verge of destitution. The action insti- 
tuted against Bourbon was so glaringly 
unjust, as hardly to leave even his 
powerful enemies much prospect of its 
being soor. decided in their favour. 
The skill of the infamous Duprat knew 
how to remedy the difficulty. He ob- 
tained a decree of parliament, placing 
all the disputed property under seques- 
tration till the cause should be decided. 
Bourbon, whose liberality was bound- 
less, and whose style of living was 
magnificent, thus found himself at once 
deprived of all his revenue. It was 
not difficult to foresee how such treat- 
ment would affect a man of pride and 
power, “ whose heart could break, but 
could not bend.” 

Charles V. watched the progress of 
this family quarrel ; and, too politic 
not to perceive how much might be 
gained by depriving France of a man 
like Bourbon, made immediately some 
indirect advances to the irritated prince. 
He caused him to be informed of the 
deep interest he took in his fate, offered 
him assistance, fanned his anger, and 
entered at last into direct negotiations 
with him, through the medium of 
Count Beaurein, an able and eloquent 
diplomatist. If we believe what con- 
temporary historians relate, though 
avowedly on verbal authority only, 
Bourbon was promised the hand of 
the emperor's sister, Eleanor, widowed 
queen of Portugal, with whom he was 
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to receive a dowry of 800,000 crowns, 
besides a yearly revenue of 20,000 
more ; added to which, the kingdom 
of Arles, including the duchy of Pro- 
vence, was to be restored in his person. 
As if this had not been enough for or- 
dinary credulity, Charles engaged to 
make his sister heiress to all his domi- 
nions, and to obtain from his brother, 
Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, a pro- 
mise to the same effect. Whether such 
offers were really made to the constable, 
it is impossible to say; but their very 
extravagance ought to have convinced 
any person of ordinary sagacity that 
they were never intended to be ful- 
filled ; and as they constitute the very 
foundation of the supposed treaty be- 
tween Bourbon and the enemies of 
France, it is not, perhaps, going too 
far to say that the whole conspiracy 
was a mere device of the infamous 
Duprat. 

In return for the great favours he 
was to receive, Bourbon undertook to 
raise a rebellion in the provinces which 
belonged to him by right of his wife, 
an enterprise that was to be supported 
by two imperial armies, which were to 
enter Languedoc and Burgundy, while 
the English invaded Normandy and 
Picardy. The storm was intended to 
burst as soon as Francis, who was then 
preparing for a descent into Italy, 
should be fairly engaged beyond the 
Alps. Such was the plan of the great 
Bourbon conspiracy: it resembles, in 
many respects, the one ascribed to 
Wallenstein a century afterwards, rest- 
ing entirely, like that celebrated monu- 
ment of court treachery, on the asser- 
tions of interested enemies, and re- 
maining, as yet, totally unsupported by 
authentic documents. 

In the meantime, the war had ex- 
tended to Italy ; the cruelty of Marshal 
Lautrec, and of his brother, De Foix, 
had driven the Italians to open revolt. 
The fortune of the field turned against 
the French ; the cowardice of the Swiss 
mercenaries in their army caused the 
loss of the battle of Bicoca, which their 
arrogance had forced the commander 
to fight. Disaster followed disaster ; 
Genoa was taken by Pescara; the 
Sforzi reoccupied Milan; and the 
French troops, pursued by the execra- 
tion of a people over whom they had 
tyrannised in the hour of prosperity, 
fled from every position, till the citadel 
of Cremona alone remained of all their 
splendid conquests. It was to remedy 
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these misfortunes that the king pre- 
pared to cross the Alps. 

While the army intended for this 
new expedition was assembling at 
Lyon, dark reports of treason began 
to spread ; rumours of great impending 
changes circulated all over France, and 
failed not, at last, to reach the royal 
ear. Francis intended to leave Bour- 
bon behind in France, as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom; joined in 
commission with the Duchess of An- 
gouléme,—thus ensuring, it would ap- 
pear, discord instead of unanimity in 
the government during his absence. 
No sooner, however, had the news of 
disaffection reached him, than he de- 
sired the lord constable to join the 
intended expedition: Bourbon pleaded 
ill health, but promised to follow. This 
rather augmented the suspicion ; and on 
his way to Lyon, Francis paid him an 
unexpected visit at Moulins, where he 
found him in bed. “I know your 
griefs,” said the king; “ it is reported 
that they make you forget your duty, 
and that you are in negotiation with 
the emperor; but I will not believe it ; 
nor must you believe that I intend to 
deprive you permanently of your 
possessions. Remain true to your al- 
legiance, serve me with your usual 
fidelity, and fear nothing as to the con- 
sequence of this unhappy process, be 
the result what it may.” Bourbon 
protested his innocence; allowed, in- 
deed, that “ offers had been made to 
him by the emperor, which he intended,” 
he said, “ to have communicated ver- 
bally to the king, not liking to intrust 
such matters to a third person.” Fran- 
cis was satisfied with the answer, and, 
though advised to have the constable 
arrested, contented himself with a writ- 
ten promise that the duke would re- 
main faithful to his duty. 

From Lyon, however, the king des- 
patched a confidential messenger, Per- 
rot de Wartz, to Moulins, under pre- 
tence ofinquiring about the constable’s 
health, though, in reality, to keep watch 
over his actions. Bourbon, not liking 
the presence of this suspicious person, 
sent him back with the assurance that 
he would arrive at Lyon in the course 
of a few days. Some time having 
elapsed without bringing accounts of 
the constable, the king made Wartz 
return, to ascertain the cause of the de- 
lay. The messenger met him on the 
road: Bourbon was travelling in a pa+ 
lanquin, like an invalid, and advancing 
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by short stages. While halting for the 
night at La Palise, an alarm was given 
that the duke was taken seriously ill, 
and that his life was in danger. Next 
morning, the messenger was sent for to 
his bedside, and told that he could not 
possibly proceed in his then enfeebled 
state. Wartz departed; but he was no 
sooner gone than Bourbon, taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, set off for 
the Castle of Chantelle, a place of great 
strength which belonged to him, and 
which was well supplied with artillery 
and provisions. The unwelcome Wartz 
soon followed him ; and Bourbon then 
declared that he would not go to Lyon, 
as he knew it was intended to arrest 
him, in consequence of the aspersions 
which his enemies had cast upon his 
character. He gave the messenger let- 
ters for the king, the Bastard of Savoy, 
and Marshal Chabannes; and said he 
would wait the arrival of the latter at 
Chantelle, and give him the most satis- 
factory explanation. On the following 
day he despatched his friend Thurault, 
bishop of Autun, with other letters to 
the king: one of these contained as- 
surances of unalterable fidelity ; but 
the second, which the church dignitary 
was to use according to circumstances, 
stipulated for the restoration of all the 
duke’s property, as the price of his 
continued allegiance. 

While these strange proceedings 
were in progress, information reached 
the king, which, as we are told, placed 
the constable’s criminal projects alto- 
gether beyond doubt. To forward his 
great undertaking, he had caused ad- 
herents to be engaged in every part of 
France. His secretary, Lucy, who 
was the principal agent employed in 
these negotiations, had, among others, 
drawn two Norman nobles, Martignon, 
and D’Argougues, into the conspiracy ; 
and had, after swearing them to secrecy, 
communicated the whole plot: the 
part assigned to them was to facilitate 
the English invasion of Normandy. 
Urged by the pressure of conscience, 
these two men revealed the plot, under 
the veil of confession, but without men- 
tioning the names of the parties. The 
ecclesiastic reported the discovery to 
the Marquis de Bréze, the governor of 
the province, who immediately in- 
formed the court. 

Orders were immediately sent to ap- 
prehend the noble penitents, who, by 
aid of the confessor, were easily found. 
The chancellor, Duprat, took down 
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their deposition; clear proofs of the 
conspiracy were thus obtained, and the 
details sent to the king, at the very 
time when Bourbon took refuge at 
Chantelle. ‘“ My frankness, and ge- 
nerosity,” said Francis, when he re- 
ceived the news, ‘should have pierced 
his heart. I spoke to him with the 
affection of a brother; but if the traitor 
will rush to his ruin, be the conse- 
quence on his own head.” All these 
declarations of fraternal affection came 
in rather a questionable shape from one 
who had first insulted, and then aided 
to seize the vast domains of the sup- 
posed traitor. Steps, however, were 
immediately taken; the Bastard of 
Savoy, the brother again of the Duchess 
of Angouléme, and Marshal Chabannes, 
were despatched with four companies 
of men-at-arms, and ordered to take 
Bourbon dead or alive. Within a few 
miles of Lyon, the party met the Bishop 
of Autun proceeding on the message 
already spoken of. He was arrested, 
and searched, and the confidential 
letter found upon him. The king was 
doubly exasperated when he discovered 
that the constable offered only a con- 
ditional allegiance. 

The duke, informed of what was 
passing, quitted Chantelle with his 
whole suite, and went to Herment, a 
small town in Auvergne. Here he 
parted from his retinue, and, accom- 
panied only by a single follower, a 
nobleman of the name of Pomperan, for 
whose servant he passed himself, pro- 
ceeded in all haste towards the fron- 
tier. An officer of his household, 
Montagnac, of Tousannes, undertook 
to deceive the rest of the attendants. 
Disguised in the duke’s clothes, he left 
the town by the light ofa single torch, 
two hours before daybreak, at the 
head of the ducal retinue, taking a di- 
rection exactly opposite to the one 
which Bourbon himself had followed. 
When the rising sun disclosed the arti- 
fice, Tousannes informed the party of 
the flight of their master, and dis- 
charged them from his service. 

Bourbon began early to feel the bit- 
terness of his position. The country 
was already full of soldiers, who were 
in pursuit of him; and the fugitives 
were several times on the point of being 
recognised, and taken. On passing 
the Rhone ata ferry, they met a party 
of soldiers looking for the constable ; 
fortunately, none of them were ac- 
quainted with his person, though they 
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knew Pomperan, whom they addressed, 
without noticing his companion. On 
escaping from this peril, the fugitives 
took the direction of Grenoble ; but 
soon left the high road, and turned 
into a wood, and, after long wandering, 
reached the castle of a lady of quality, 
already advanced in years, who re- 
ceived them with great hospitality. 
Here they intended to pass the night; 
but at supper the hostess recollected 
having met Pomperan before, and 
knowing, perhaps, his connexion with 
the duke, said, “ Surely you are not 
one of those who have joined in Bour- 
bon’s mad scheme?” ‘ TI would give 
half my fortune,” replied the other, to 
be with him at this moment.” As this 
only evinced great attachment to the 
duke, it excited no suspicion: before 
the end of the repast, news was brouglit 
to the hostess that the king’s provost- 
marshal (prévét de l’hétel) was in the 
neighbourhood with a party of his men, 
searching for the constable. Bourbon 
turned pale, and attempted to rise: his 
companion stopped him, and concealed 
his confusion ; but, instead of remain- 
ing all night, as they had intended, 
they took horse immediately after sup- 
per, and, selecting the most retired 
paths and by-roads, reached the im- 
perial territories in the Franche-Comté, 
after having been exposed to the most 
imminent dangers, and undergoing 
great suffering from fatigue and priva- 
tion. Here Bourbon was joined by se- 
veral noblemen of his establishment, to 
whom he had intrusted, in separate 
sums, the whole of his remaining 
fortune, amounting to about 30,000 
crowns; and it redounds to the ho- 
nour of all parties, that the whole of 
the money was faithfully restored. 
Francis easily foresaw the fatal con- 
sequences that might result from all 
these impolitic proceedings. He, 
therefore, sent a nobleman of the name 
of Imbant after the constable, who, in 
the king’s name, offered him the re- 
Storation of all his domains, and a full 
amnesty for himself and his adherents, 
if he would return to ais duty and al- 
legiance. Bourbon, rendered suspi- 
cious by persecution, refused ; on 
which Imbant demanded from him the 
sword of constable, and the order of St. 
Michael. ‘* The sword of constable,” 
said the duke, “ was taken from me at 
the passage of the Schelde, when the 
king gave Alencon the command of the 
vanguard ; aud as to the order of St. 
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Michael, I have left it under my pillow, 
at Chantelle.” The drift of the latter 
part of the answer we pretend not ex- 
actly to understand, unless Bourbon 
looked upon the order of St. Michael 
in the same light that most people look 
upon modern orders,—as fitter decora- 
tions for nightcaps than for soldiers. 

From Franche-Comté, Bourbon went 
to Italy; and though he came only as 
an unprotected fugitive, bringing no- 
thing but his name and fame along 
with him, the emperor caused him to 
be received with honour ; and left it to 
himself to come to Spain or to remain 
in Italy, with the title of lieutenant- 
general of the country: Bourbon ac- 
cepted the latter offer. 

In France, severe measures were 
taken to ascertain the extent of the 
conspiracy, and to apprehend the sus- 
pected. The Count of St. Vallitre, 
the friend and relative of Bourbon, was 
arrested at Lyon; seven noblemen, 
and two dignitaries of the church—the 
bishops of Puy and Autun,—to- 
gether with a number of other per- 
sons, were also taken up. They were 
all, with those who had accompanied 
Bourbon, arraigned before the parlia- 
ment of Paris. But the trials went on 
slowly, and seemed to be influenced 
more by the events of the war than by 
legal proofs. The sentence against 
Bourbon was not pronounced till after 
his death ; his name was then struck 
out of the list of the family, and his 
property confiscated to the king, who 
bestowed it on the Duchess of Angou- 
léme. The chancellor, Duprat, re- 
ceived, for his exertions in the noble 
cause, the estates of Thary and Allier, 
the very domains which Bourbon had 
refused to dispose of in his favour, and 
which are generally conceived to have 
caused the breach between them. 

The other prisoners were all so 
leniently dealt with by the parliament, 
as to excite the displeasure of the king, 
and particularly of Duprat,whostrongly, 
though vainly, remonstrated against 
their lenient proceedings. Those who 
had accompanied Bourbon were, by 
contumacy, condemned to death; the 
others very slightly fined, or sentenced 
to short periods of imprisonment. St. 
Vallitre was more harshly treated: as 
he was supposed to be in possession of 
all Bourbon’s secrets, he was sen- 
tenced to death, but was first to suffer 
torture, in order to make him confess ; 
but as he was too ill to support the 
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rack, the sentence was delayed. The 
king washighly displeased ; and Duprat 
insisted on the fulfilment of the sentence, 
whatever might be the consequence. 
The parliament proved itself possessed 
of more humanity, and ordered that the 
condemned should only be conducted 
to the rack, and shewn the instruments 
of torture, which were not, however, to 
he applied. It was done; but St. 
Vallitre remained unshaken, and de- 
clared that he had nothing to reveal. 
Ile was shortly afterwards conducted 
to the scaffold, and had already placed 
his head on the block, in instant ex- 
pectation of the stroke of death, when 
a pardon, commuting his sentence into 
one of perpetual imprisonment, was 
made known to him. Ilis confine- 
ment was not, however, of long dura- 
tion ; for his daughter, the beautiful 
Diana of Poitiers, obtained his libera- 
tion from the king at a price which 
it may be needless to mention. Only 
one individual suffered: a private 
soldier had carried a letter, written in 
ciphers, the contents of which he was 
supposed to know, and for this offence 
he was drawn and quartered at Lyon. 
With this proceeding even the chan- 
cellor, Duprat, was satisfied ; and ina 
letter of the 2d of November, 1523, 
expresses to the parliament his full ap- 
probation of the sentence. 

Thus ended a great conspiracy ; but 
whether it was one directed against 
France, its sovereign and independence, 
or against a brave, proud, distinguished, 
and wealthy individual, is a question 
which is far from being fully decided. 
As we have briefly stated the most 
authentic record of the transaction, we 
shall as briefly shew in how many 
points it is liable to suspicion. 

First, we find the king, who, without 
known cause, had injured and insulted 
Bourbon, proposing to leave him be- 
hind, as lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, and joined in commission with 
the Duchess of Angouléme, his avowed 
enemy; thus ensuring discord instead 
of peace during his absence. We then 
have the offers made by Charles V., so 
extravagant in their nature as to bear 
intended deception on their very front. 
Next come reports of a conspiracy 
spread all over France, and suspicions 
directly attached to a prince of the 
blood, before even a single individual 
had been apprehended. The king ac- 
cuses Bourbon, who half confesses his 
crime, and the monarch is then satis- 
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fied with a written promise of con- 
tinued allegiance ; and at the very time 
when he is prosecuting the constable on 
account of the property, assures him 
that he has no intention to deprive him 
of it. Then we have the farce at La 
Palise, where Bourbon feigns to be 
dying, in order to escape from Wartz, 
whom he could easily have carried a 
prisoner along with him, Le retires to 
the- stronghold at Chantelle, there, as 
might be expected from such pretended 
preparations, to set his sovereign at de- 
fiance. But no such thing; instead of 
preparing for a siege, he writes two or 
three letters, and despatches a couple 
of messengers, and then goes on to 
Ilerment, from whence he flies witha 
single companion, and already finds 
soldiers every where in pursuit of him. 
This, we shall be told, was in conse- 
quence of the confession made by the 
two gentlemen of Normandy.  Per- 
haps so; but even that circumstance is 
of a suspicious nature. The great con- 
spiracy is revealed only by two un- 
known persons of humble rank, who, 
after their examination, are never again 
heard of,and who had been drawn into 
this mighty plot in order to facilitate 
the English invasion in Normandy !!! 
It is not even pretended that they had 
the means to raise followers ; they 
could do nothing more than welcome 
the English on their arrival ; and for 
such services it was not likely that they 
would be intrusted with any very im- 
portant secret; but as they were ex- 
amined by the chancellor Duprat, there 
was no fear of information being found 
for them. 

The legal proceedings tend to throw 
still greater doubt on the guilt of Bour- 
bon. Only ten men of name and note 
are arrested as members of a con- 
spiracy which, we are told, extended 
all over France. Of these, one only, 
St. Vallitre, is sentenced to death ; 
and though in broken health, main- 
tains his innocence, in sight of the 
rack, and with his head on the block. 
Even a subservient parliament, urged 
on by the rancorous ability of Duprat, 
could find no proof of guilt against the 
vest of the pretended conspirators. The 
unfortunate soldier executed at Lyon 
was probably a mere sacrifice offered 
up to Duprat’s thirst for blood. 

In some respects, Bourbon resembled 
the great Condé. That prince fled 
from the persecutions of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, and joined the Spaniards against 
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his countrymen ; but he was after- 
wards taken into favour, and rose to 
the highest dignities of the state. Bour- 
bon fled from the persecutions of Du- 
prat and the Duchess Angouléme, and 
also joined the Spaniards. Like the 
former, he carried rebellious arms 
against his sovereign; but it is not 
clear that in other respects his crime 
was greater. That he would have 
acted a far nobler part had he refrained 
from drawing his sword against France 
is certain; but there is a wild species 
of greatness in seeking openly to avenge 
the wrongs which power has inflicted 
on us; and no one, assuredly, ever en- 
joyed the tempting but bitter draught 
of vengeance more fully than the un- 
happy Duke of Bourbon. 

Events soon proved how much 
France had lost in his single arm. Ad- 
miral Bonnivet had succeeded Marshal 
Lautrec in the command of the French 
army of Italy, and, having been strong- 
ly reinforced, had obtained some slight 
advantages. The arrival of Bourbon 
speedily turned the scale against him. 
Near Romagna, he was attacked when 
retiring across the Sessia, and com- 
pletely defeated. Being wounded, he 
applied to Bayard, whom he had of- 
fended, to save the wreck of the army. 
“ It is rather late now,” said the knight 
without fear or reproach, “ but we 
must still do our best.” He instantly 
threw himself against the enemy, and 
arrested their progress for a moment ; 
but a shot, felt to be mortal, struck him 
to the ground. lis attendants carried 
him out of the throng, and placed him 
under a tree. Leaning with his back 
against the stem, and holding the hilt 
of his sword before him like a cross, 
the noble warrior was calmly awaiting 
his end, when Bourbon came up. The 
duke, hearing who it was, expressed deep 
pity for the fate of his former comrade. 
“It is not l who am to be pitied,” said 
the fearless and the brave, —“ for I die 
fighting for my king and country ; it is 
you who are to be pitied, for you are 
fighting against them.” 

Of the brilliant promises made by 
the emperor to the Duke of Bourbon 
we hear nothing more; the former ne- 
ver carries one of them into effect, and 
the latter makes no complaint of their 
non-fulfilment,-—a strong presumptive 
proof against their ever having been 
made ; for the proud spirit of Bourbon 
was not likely to remain silent bad he 

been so meanly deceived. The French 
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having been expelled from Italy, the 
invasion of Provence was attempted. 
The imperial army took Aix, and se- 
veral places of minor note, and then laid 
siege to Marseilles. The place would 
probably have fallen, had not Spanish 
meanness and malignity, always ready 
to sacrifice the honour and interest of 
the country to a pitiful jealousy of fo- 
reigners, induced Pescara to withdraw 
his troops, and thus forced the rest of 
the army to follow. The loss sustained 
on the retreat was far greater than a 
bold attack would have cost. 

Francis determined to follow up this 
success, and to recover his Italian do- 
minions with the army assembled for 
the relief of Marseilles. Late as it was 
in the season, he crossed the Alps. The 
imperialists, weakened by their late 
expedition, offered little resistance, and 
the town of Milan was taken by the 
French. Paviawas invested, and a corps 
of 12,000 mén, very injudiciously, des- 
patched for the conquest of Naples, 
then but feebly occupied. Bourbon 
allowed this corps to pass unnoticed, 
properly observing, that the fate of Na- 
ples and of Italy would be decided be- 
fore Pavia. 

Want of ammunition prevented the 
French from carrying on the siege with 
vigour; while the numerical inferiority 
of the allies rendered it impossible for 
them to relieve the town. It was in 
this dilemma that the genius of Bour- 
bon shone out in all its power and 
energy : without means, money, or re- 
sources, with nothing but his fame to 
depend on, he determined to raise an 
army, and effected the daring task. 
Disguised as a peasant, he went to 
Turin, passing through the enemy’s 
posts ; and having obtained, in money 
and jewels, some assistance from the 
Duke of Savoy, who was then in the 
emperor's interest, he hastened to Ger- 
many, the great recruiting mart of the 
age. Aided by the Archduke of Aus- 
tria, he raised, in an incredible short 
space of time, 12,000 men, all tried 
and experienced soldiers, with whom 
he recrossed the Alps, and rejoined the 
rest of the imperial forces, while the 
French were still engaged before Pavia. 
But need there was for his arrival, as 
the investment had already lasted four 
months. 

Early on the morning of the 25th of 
February, 1525, the imperial army, 
formed in six divisions, advanced 
against the French position before 
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Pavia. The first attack was made by 
the Spaniards, and failed completely ; 
the assailants were driven back with 
great loss ; and had Francis been satis- 
fied with this result, the campaign 
would probably have been decided in 
his favour. But, carried away by his 
ardour, he no sooner saw the enemy 
fly than he sallied forth in pursuit, at 
the head of the cavalry. The fugitives, 
supported by other troops, rallied, and 
the combat was continued with ob- 
stinacy. Pescara had shortly before 
armed some Spanish infantry with the 
heavy matchlock, that threw a two- 
ounce ball, and could only be fired 
over a stand, or fourquette : protected 
from the cavalry by the inequalities of 
the ground, these troops occasioned a 
great loss to the French, as no cuirass 
could resist their shot. Modern mi- 
litary historians have, with their usual 
knowledge of such matters, termed 
those heaviest of all soldiers—light 
infantry. 

On another part of the field, Bourbon 
and Fronsberg overthrew the celebrated 
black bands, and all the Swiss merce- 
naries, and then turned their victorious 
troops to the aid of those who were 
contending against the king. Francis 
and the French troops fought it out 
right nobly ; but the mercenaries being 
dispersed, most of the officers wounded, 
Alencon having fled, Bonnivet and the 
gallant Chabannes being killed, the 
whole got into confusion. The king’s 
horse fell under him; his bravest were 
killed by his side; he had already been 
wounded, and was in danger of being 
slain; when Pomperan, the companion 
of Bourbon, rushed to his side, pro- 
tected him against the throng, and im- 
plored him to surrender to Bourbon, 
who was athand. Francis replied, that 
he would rather perish than yield to a 
traitor; and Pomperan continued to 
ward off the blows aimed at him, till 
Lannoi, the viceroy of Naples, came 
up. Kneeling down, he received the 
king’s sword, kissed it respectfully, and 
immediately presented the illustrious 
captive with another. The Spanish 
soldiers, hearing who was the prisoner, 
instantly fell upon him, stripped him 
of his helm, surcoat, spurs, and armour. 

As at Marignano, the honours of the 
day were here also due to Bourbon, 
George Fronsberg, who commanded 
the German landskechte under his or- 
ders, had divided these corps into small 
movable bodies, and introduced among 
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them a system of tactics that rendered 
them more pliable than the troops who 
adhered to the unwieldy formations of 
the period. When the Swiss were 
defeated, and the black bands destroyed 
—for this was their last field—Bourbon 
was thus enabled to fall, with the vic- 
torious Germans, on the French who 
were still fighting around the king: a 
movement that decided the fate of the 
day. 

IIlow admirably Francis conducted 
himself on this trying occasion is well 
known. After recovering from the 
toils of the combat, he gave audience, 
in kingly state, to the principal officers 
of the victorious army. Bourbon and 
Pomperan solicited an interview, and 
were admitted. The king received the 
former as a relation, the latter as one 
to whom he was indebted for his life. 
What conversation passed has not trans- 
pired ; nor is it clear that any subse- 
quent intercourse took place between 
the parties, though Pomperan was af- 
terwards taken into favour, and re- 
warded for his conduct. Lannoi, the 
viceroy of Naples, fearing the captive 
king’s augmenting popularity with the 
army, and apprehensive that he might 
conclude a peace with Bourbon, whose 
power over the minds of the soldiers 
was absolute, induced Francis to take 
the very impolitic step of applying to 
go to Spain, to facilitate the negoti- 
ations for peace by personal communi- 
cations with the emperor. This wish 
was immediately complied with. Lan- 
noi found it necessary, however, to con- 
ceal the real object of the voyage, not 
merely from the army at large, but 
even from Bourbon and Pescara ; and 
only obtained their consent to the 
king’s removal by pretending that it 
was intended, for greater security, to 
send him by water to Naples, while the 
army followed by land. The low 
Spanish trick succeeded completely, 
and it was not till the fleet had sailed 
from Genoa that the deception was dis- 
covered. Both Bourbon and Pescara 
were indignant at the manner in which 
they had been treated : they considered 
the king as much their prisoner as the 
emperor’s, and had good reasons for 
wishing to retain him in their own 
power. Bourbon was anxious that his 
claims should not be overlooked in the 
approaching treaty; and Pescara con- 
sidered his services as not sufficiently 
rewarded: the king was a hostage to 
both. 
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Bourbon followed immediately to 
Spain, and was received by the empe- 
ror with every mark of honour and dis- 
tinction: the idle tales of his having 
been slighted by the grandees, and that 
the Marquess of Villana threatened to 
burn down his palace, if polluted for a 
single night by the traitor Bourbon, are 
the mere devices of historians who de- 
light in fiction. It was long the fashion 
in Europe to represent the Spaniards, 
on their own word, as a lofty and high- 
minded people: a better acquaintance 
has broken the spell, and shewn us that 
nations, like individuals, most anxiously 
affect the qualities to which they have 
the slightest claim. But though Bour- 
bon was received with every demon- 
stration of honour, he soc a found how 
little reliance was to be placed on 
Spanish promises. Queen Eleanor, 
his intended bride, was affianced to 
Francis, and of his pecuniary rewards 
no mention whatever is made. In the 
treaty of Madrid, the restoration of his 
domains was no doubt stipulated for ; 
but as the conditions were never ful- 
filled, it may be truly said that he ob- 
tained absolutely nothing, till the tide 
of events again called him into the 
field. 

The battle of Pavia and the captivity 
of Francis had rendered the emperor 
so powerful, that the states of Italy 
began to dread him as much as they 
had before dreaded his rival. By the 
active agency of Jerome Morone, 
chancellor of the Duke of Milan, a 
league, which was termed the holy one, 
from the pope’s being at its head, was 
formed against him. Francis joined 
this new confederacy as soon as he was 
released from captivity. 

To encounter the gathering storm, 
Bourbon was despatched to Italy, and 
ee the duchy of Milan, provided 
ie reduced the citadel then defended 
by Sforza, as a member of the Holy 
League, against the imperial army. 
The duke elect was received on his 
landing with the greatest demonstra- 
tions of joy and affection. The peo- 
ple, oppressed by all parties, and re- 
duced to wretchedness by the events of 
the war, looked to him as a deliverer 
sent by Providence to save them from 
perishing under the accumulation of 
woes beneath which they were suffer- 
ing. Bourbon promised every thing, 
and used his best efforts, indeed, in fa- 
vour of the people who expected so 
much from him; but his means were 
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soon found unequal to meet so many 
evils. He easily foiled the attempts of 
the Duke of Urbino and the confede- 
rate army to relieve the citadel of 
Milan, which he reduced ; and his con- 
quest rendered him absolute master of 
the duchy which had been promised 
him as the reward of his valour. But 
his difficulties were of the greatest: dis- 
ease, famine, and the sword, had al- 
most depopulated his new dominions ; 
Upper Italy, ravaged in turn by all the 
contending parties, could furnish no 
supplies ; and Bourbon, at the head of 
a mutinous army, had to make head 
against all the forces of the League. 
The emperor, already, it is said, jealous 
of the duke, only sent promises, but no 
money; a line of conduct so strictly 
followed since by every Spanish go- 
vernment, that even the patrons and 
leaders of the late Auxiliary Legion 
might have known the well-established 
fact. Is there, indeed, a single in- 
stance on record of any Spanish govern- 
ment having ever honourably fulfilled 
a pecuniary obligation? or is there any 
meanness to which they have not, when 
pressed, resorted, to avoid payment ? 
Tet Lord Palmerston and General 
Evans answer the question; and un- 
less they answer it in a satisfactory 
manner, the next will be this: Who 
is responsible for the British lives lost 
in consequence of the habitual and 
well-known treachery of Spanish go- 
vernments ? 

As Bourbon’s army was only strong 
enough to mutiny, but not to make 
conquests capable of maintaining the 
war, he applied to his old confederate, 
George Fronsberg, to raise a body of 
German troops, and bring them into 
Italy, so as again to place him in con- 
dition to carry on active operations, 
Fronsberg consented ; and, as it was 
easy in those times for a popular chief- 
tain to raise an army that promised to 
be employed on a profitable service, he 
soon joined his former leader at Pia- 
senza; who thus found himself at the 
head of twenty thousand men. The 
troops are described as the outcasts of 
all countries, and the followers of all 
creeds ; adventurers acknowledging no 
law but the sword, having no home 
but the camp, possessing nothing in 
common but the goodly sun and air, 
and connected by no ties but the pro- 
spects of booty, and the fame of their 
leader. To supply money for the 
hopeful band, the churches were de- 
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spoiled of their last valuables; and 
Bourbon allowed the celebrated Je- 
rome Morone, the founder of the Holy 
League, and who had been taken pri- 
soner in attempting to inveigle Pescara 
in the confederacy, to ransom his for- 
feited life for 20,000 ducats. Thus 
provided, he set out on his last ex- 
pedition on the 27th of February, 
1527. 

The army were not, at first, made 
acquainted with the object their leader 
had in view; he only told them that they 
should enrich themselves, and they 
trusted to his promise. Though cold 
and reserved towards courtiers and 
men of high degree, Bourbon was 
friendly and affable towards the soldiers, 
and thus acquired a boundless influence 
over them. ‘ Comrades,” he said, “ I 
am a poor knight—have not a farthing 
in the world ; let us, therefore, try our 
fortunes together.” On this occasion, 
he divided among the troops every 
thing he possessed— plate, money, 
and even his clothes,— retaining only, 
besides what was indispensable, a sur- 
coat of silver cloth. We first threat- 
ened Florence; then, Bologna ; passed 
the snow-covered Appenines, suffering 
great hardships, and exposed to con- 
stant danger, from the mutinous dis- 
position of the famishing and unpaid 
troops. The army of the League fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance, even 
when Bourbon’s march on Rome could 
no longer be doubted. 

Inthe town itself, no one would believe 
that danger was approaching ; and the 
pope, though head of the Holy League, 
had only a few days before disbanded 
some Swiss and German soldiers, to 
save the expense of paying them: a 
measure, evidently instigated by the 
wise spirit of economy, so constantly 
and eloquently advocated by numerous 
parties in our own country. When 
the object of Bourbon’s march could 
no longer be doubted, then the alarm 
was as great as the previous security 
had been. Clement VII. sought ad- 
vice from every one, and found com- 
fort from none; but as some steps 
required to be taken, three thousand 
men, composed of the lowest rabble, 
were hastily collected, and placed un- 
der the command of Renzo de Ceri, 
a captain, by all accounts, fully worthy 
of such soldiers; who boasted, how- 
ever, that he could defend Rome 
against all assailants. 

Clements also assembled and ha- 
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rangued the citizens, telling them that it 
was the duty of all to take arms for the 
defence of the town, and of the rich to 
advance money for the payment of the 
troops. No one replied to this speech ; 
but one Domenico di Massimi, one of 
the richest of the party, who ironically, 
as Guicciardini says, offered to advance 
a hundred crowns. He paid dearly 
enough afterwards for his avarice and 
ill-placed raillery, for his daughters 
became the prey of the licentious sol- 
diery, and he was obliged to ransom 
his own life at the expense of a great 
part of his fortune. 

Captain Renzo having added to his 
motley crew all the discharged soldiers 
who still remained in the town, boasted 
so loudly of the wonders that were to 
be achieved, that the alarm again gave 
place to an affected confidence. Mer- 
chants and strangers were not allowed 
to leave town with their families, or to 
remove their valuables, for fear of 
causing needless apprehension. Nor 
was it thought necessary to break down 
the bridges over the Tiber, the troops 
being confident that they could defend 
the Transtevere side against all attacks. 

On the evening of the 5th of May, 
Bourbon arrived under the walls of the 
Roman suburbs, situated on the right 
bank of the Tiber. His army was in 
the most deplorable condition : 


“ Famine long had dealt their rations,” 


and nothing but an immediate victory 
seemed capable of saving them from 


destruction. It appears that, in the 
first instance, he only demanded a free 
passage through the town, in order to 
proceed to Naples. When this was 
refused, as he probably expected, he 
assembled the principal officers of the 
army, and recommended an imme- 
diate assault, assuring them that, though 
the troops were fatigued, more would 
be gained by taking instant advantage 
of the unprepared state of the enemy, 
who would not fail to augment his 
means of defence during the night, 
than by delaying the attack till morn- 
ing, for the purpose of obtaining a few 
hours’ rest. Ile evidently gave his 
adversaries more credit than they de- 
served. As all the officers were anx- 
ious for delay, Bourbon yielded ; but 
assembled the troops before dark, and 
addressed them in a most impressive 
speech, pointing out, on one hand, 
the evident ruin that would result from 
defeat and neglect of duty; on the 
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other, the certainty of obtaining wealth, 
honour, ease, and possessions, by 
victory, which was certain provided 
duty was bravely done: nor did he 
dismiss his audience till he saw fhem 
perfectly confident of approaching 
success. 

Rome is situated on the left bank 
of the Tiber. The imperial army, 
unable to cross the river, was on the 
left bank, and only confronted the two 
suburbs situated on that side of the 
stream. These are the Vatican and 
Transtevere: they are about a thousand 
yards apart, and, as each is surrounded 
by its own wall, totally independent of 
the other, they may be looked upon 
as separate bridge-heads: the first, 
covering the bridge of St. Angelo; the 
second, those of Sixtus, Septimus, and 
Palatinus. As the bridge of St. An- 
gelo passes close under the guns of 
the fort of that name, it cannot be 
approached while the castle holds out, 
even if the suburb is taken. The other 
bridges have no permanent defence, 
after the rampart of the Transtevere is 
once carried. At the period of which 
we are speaking, the wall that now 
runs along the Mons Janiculus, uniting 
the works of the two suburbs, was not 
in existence, and the Strada Langara, 
which, with its adjoining streets, fills 
up the space between them, was little 
more than an open road, called the 
Via sub Janiculo. If we judge of the 
state of the walls from their present 
appearance, we should say that the 
were neither very high, nor well flanked, 
and that they were fully accessible to 
direct attack on a great many different 
points. 

The dawn of the memorable 6th of 
May already beheld the imperial army 
drawn up in order of battle. Bourbon, 
wearing over his armour a white and 
silver surcoat, “to be alike conspi- 
cuous,” as he said, “to friends and 
foes,” was seen riding along the ranks, 
encouraging his soldiers, and assuring 
them that a few hours of gallant ex- 
ertion would put them in possession of 
wealth, palaces, castles, and estates. 
About eight o’clock in the morning, the 
leading columns of the assailants rush- 
ed forward against the works of the 
Vatican suburb, near the gate of St. 
Spirito. Two parties gained the ram- 
part, and two imperial standards were 
already displayed from the wall; but 
the defenders rallied, drove back the 
enemy, slew the leaders, and captured 
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the ensigns. The first attack had 
evidently failed, but a wild fire of 
musketry was kept up from the vine- 
yards and rugged ground, against the 
defenders; the columns, instead of 
pressing forward to the assault, had 
probably, as so often happens in such 
cases, broken into swarms of skir- 
mishers, not daring to push forward, 
and yet ashamed to fly. If the Im- 
perialists inflicted little loss on the 
Romans, they were not, on their part, 
exposed to much danger. A thick fog 
had arisen from the neighbouring 
marshes, which prevented the com- 
batants from very distinctly seeing each 
other; and the smoke from so many 
fire-arms, kept down by the thick and 
heavy atmosphere, augmented the dark- 
ness, so that the artillery of the works 
could not be pointed with any accuracy. 

Bourbon, seeing how useless such a 
mode of proceeding was, led a compact 
body of troops towards the wall. While 
in the act of stepping on a ladder, he 
was struck to the ground by a musket 
ball, that went right through his body. 
He instantly knew himself mortally 
wounded. ‘ Throw a cloak over me,” 
he said; “ conceal my death, and vic- 
tory is certain.” With these words, 
the gallant spirit fled for ever. 

Thus fell a man, from whom nature 
had withheld few of the qualities that 
constitute real greatness. The causes 
that brought so highly gifted an in- 
dividual to such an end, are, however, 
very far from being yet satisfactorily 
accounted for. Historians ascribe it, 
indeed, to overwhelming pride and 
ambition ; but they fail entirely in the 
proofs of their assertions. We know 
that Bourbon was insulted and ag- 
grieved, his liberty was threatened, he 
probably thought his life in danger, and, 
at the moment of his flight, we find 
him an outlaw, ordered to be taken, 
“dead or alive.” Of the causes that 
exposed him to such treatment, we can 
hardly say that we know any thing; so 
that we are left to mere conjecture, 
which, in such circumstances, seeks to 
trace the grounds of unsubstantiated 
charges, in the evil propensities of the 
accusers. Bourbon was distinguished 
for the most brilliant qualities ; and it 
is not in every position that they lead 
to fortune and success in life. Few 
are probably injured by the unre- 
quited love of women; but the ad- 
vantages that most readily attract the 
admiration of one sex, are exactly those 
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which excite the jealousy of the other ; 

and they will as often, when not 
backed by power and influence, lead 
to the ruin as to the preferment of 
the possessor. <A prince of the blood, 
closely allied to the throne, was, no 
doubt, in a position that, in most cases, 
would have rendered him independent 
of foreign envy, for he had only one 
superior whose power could influence 
his fate. But it was, unfortunately, 
the ambition of that one to shine,—and 
supremely, of course, as kings love to 
shine,— in the very qualities for which 
Bourbon was distinguished ; and they 
stood too near each other not to ap- 
pear as rivals in fame, gallantry, and 
martial renown. Francis wanted not 
good qualities, he was naturally brave, 
generous, and humane; but these 
qualities were not fixed on the firm 
and unshaken rock of high honour and 
principle, for he was, on the contrary, 
vain, fickle, the slave of women and 
of pleasure, and completely under the 
control of the Duchess of Angouléme. 
Under a different, and even a worse 
monarch, Bourbon might have acted 
the noblest part: in an humbler sphere 
he would never, probably, have excited 
the love of a princess, or the hatred of 
a king; he would have been the ad- 
mired, or the ill-used, of his own circle : 
but, placed where he was, the very 
advantages that should have opened 
the road to greatness, almost ensured 
destruction. This fatal spirit of envy, 
to which we are, in some measure, 
tempted to ascribe Bourbon’s fall, 
shews itself in all ranks and situations 
of life. The army and navy, unfor- 
tunately, hold out more openings to its 
sway, than any of the other profes- 
sions; and it too often happens that, 
in both services, distinguished quali- 
ties prove more injurious than profitable 
to the possessor. 

It has frequently been said, that 
Bourbon intended to follow up the 
capture of Rome, had he lived to 
achieve it, by the conquest of Naples ; 
and thus to establish for himself a 
sovereignty, resting on no other foun- 
dation than the point of his sword. 
The enterprise was worthy of his cou- 
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rage; and many circumstances would 
have favoured the bold attempt. Bour- 
bon had ample cause to complain of 
Charles V.; Naples was feebly guard- 
ed, and the so-called imperial army 
was much more his own than the 
emperor’s; the spoils of Rome, also, 
would not only have furnished him 
with funds for his future operations, 
but would have augmented the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the soldiers, 
and strengthened that control over 
them, so indispensable to continued 
success. That his former sovereign 
would willingly have aided the under- 
taking, is certain; but there are good 
grounds for doubting the belief of his 
having been already in negotiations 
with Francis. The shot that laid him 
low, may have prevented the rise of a 
great erapire : it certainly struck to the 
ground no ordinary victim ; and, if we 
erase from his page the dark stain of 
having carried arms against his coun- 
try—a stain no suffered persecutions 
can justify,— we are bound to confess 
that, for generosity, courage, genius, 
activity, and enterprise, few men claim 
precedence over the unfortunate Charles 
of Bourbon. 

To return, however, to the assault. 
The fall of their great leader arrested 
not the ardour of the troops ; officers 
and soldiers knew that victory alone 
could save them from destruction, and 
pressed on accordingly. It was in 
vain,” say the Italian writers, here fol- 
lowed, “that we hurled huge blocks 
of stone and flaming brands at the 
assailants; in vain that we poured 
boiling pitch upon them, and showered 
arquebuse and petronel balls from 
every port and rampart; fresh troops 
constantly replaced those who fell, and 
the combat was continued for an hour 
with unabated fury.”* But near the 
garden of the Cardinal Ermelino, a 
small house is built into the wall ; one 
of its windows served as an embrasure; 
and its cellar, opening into the town, 
has an exterior entrance, that was ill 
secured at the time. A Spanish de- 
tachment forced their way through this 
house, and appeared on the ramparts. 
Captain Renzo was the first to per- 








* Benvenuto Celini, who boasts of having shot the Duke of Bourbon, says, 
however, that he and his companions only discharged their arquebuses twice, and 
then made the best of their way to the Castle of St. Angelo, with some danger, as Renzo 
da Ceri and Oratio Baglioni were cutting down all who attempted to abandon the 
ramparts. A proof, perhaps, that the defenders had some of Falstaff’s discretion, and 


that all the blame should not be thrown on the commanders, 
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ceive them; but instead of instantly 
assailing them with superior numbers, 
and crushing them before they could 
gather strength, he basely fled his post, 
calling out, ‘ Here are the enemy ; let 
each man save himself the best way he 
can.’ Inthe words of Jacobo Bona- 
parte,* “* Gli memico son dentro, chi si 
puolsalvare si salvi né luoghi piu semri ;” 
words that probably suggested to an- 
other Bonaparte the well known ex- 
cuse for a later and more memorable 
flight. 

The example of the leader was 
speedily followed by the soldiers: all 
hurried, in utter confusion, to the 
Castle of St. Angelo. The enemy, 
bursting at different points over the 
wall, pursued the fugitives with loud 
shouts, slaying all whom they overtook. 

The pope, hearing what had hap- 
pened, hurried through the covered 
gallery leading from the Vatican Palace, 
to the Castle of St. Angelo. In pass- 
ing along, he saw, through the win- 
dows, the terrible scene of carnage, 
and wept bitterly on beholding the 
slaughter of his subjects and soldiers, 
and complained of having been be- 
trayed by every one, On arriving in 
the castle, he found it totally destitute 
of provisions, and caused whatever 
could be found in the neighbouring 
houses to be collected and brought. 
The crowd of fugitives hurrying in for 
shelter was immense: ladies of the 
highest rank, clergymen, dignitaries of 
the church, merchants, nobles, and 
persons of all ages and degrees, strove 
for admittance. The pressure soon 
became so great, that it was at last 
found necessary to lower the port- 
cullis ; and even this was not effected 
without difficulty, owing to the rust 
which had been allowed to gather upon 
it. More than three thousand persons 
were now crowded together within the 
narrow limits of the fort: all the car- 
dinals were present, except four, who, 
belonging to the Ghibeline faction, 
thought they could remain with safety 
within their palaces. Cardinal Pucci, 
in attempting to make his way through 
the crowd, in order to reach the castle, 
was overthrown, trodden under foot, 
and severely wounded ; and was saved 
only by the exertions of his servants, 
who tied a rope round his body, and 
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had him introduced through a window. 
Cardinal Ermelino got into a basket, 
and was pulled up the rampart; and 
many persons of distinction followed 
in a similar manner. 

As no one had expected such a 
result, all were in proportionate dis- 
may and confusion; merchants, priests, 
citizens, women, nobles, old and young, 
the strong and the infirm, were seen 
flying in every direction, seeking for 
some place of shelter. The city gates 
were found locked, and no one could 
escape from the town: some sought 
protection in the houses of the Colo- 
nas, some in the dwellings of foreigners 
established at Rome; others in the 
palaces of the Ghibeline cardinals ; but 
no one thought of breaking down the 
bridges, and arresting the progress of 
the enemy, who had only obtained 
possession of the Vatican suburb, from 
whence it was impossible to pass the 
river, except under the very guns of 
the castle: there was not, in the mul- 
titude trembling within the walls, a 
single Horatius Corles. 

The assailants, finding their pro- 
gress arrested by the Castle of St. 
Angelo, turned their fury against the 
quarter of the town which they had 
captured, and committed excesses far 
exceeding those of which the Huns and 
the Vandals had been guilty. Time 
was thus lost, and the attack was sus- 
pended, owing, probably, to the fall of 
Bourbon, and the uncertainty that fol- 
lowed. Phillibert, prince of Orange, 
and Ferdinand of Gonzaga, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, entered even 
into some negotiation with the pope, 
through the medium of the Portuguese 
ambassador. It led, indeed, to no- 
thing, being a mere piece of treachery, 
as the Italian writers say, forgetting, 
in their ignorant anger, that every 
minute of delay was a loss to the 
assailants, and might have been of in- 
estimable value to the defenders, had 
not their craven fear prevented them 
from making a proper use of the pre- 
cious hours thus gained. The Vatican 
suburb had been carried about nine 
o’clock in the morning, and it was, 
according to Guicciardini, Bonaparte, 
and manuscript statements of other eye- 
witnesses, which the writer of these 
pages has inspected, about five in the 


* The greater part of this book is taken, without acknowledgment, from Il Sacco 


di Roma, descritto in due Libri de Francesco Guicciardini. 


liars from the first. 


These Bonapartes were 
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afternoon before the Transtevere was 
even attacked. The troops, from the 
outside, assailed the gate of St. Pan- 
cracion, and burst it open; while those 
from the Vatican advanced against the 
Satiniana, which was left undefended. 
The whole army, now united, pressed 
on towards the bridges; and, as little 
or no resistance was offered, they 
passed immediately into the town. 
Eight hours of respite had been given 
to the Roman cravens; but their very 
fear kept them inactive; “and now, 
death was here.” 

The troops first directed their march 
towards the Castle of St. Angelo, 
round which they placed strong guards ; 
and then, dispersing through the streets, 
proceeded to complete the destruction 
of the Roman people. Wherever the 
soldiers came, they found the fathers 
and mothers of families on the thresh- 
old of their houses and palaces, la- 
menting the loss of children slain in 
the combat, or in anxious dread of the 
fate that awaited their miserable city. 
Dressed in the garb of mourning, they 
offered houses, furniture, wealth, and 
every thing, to their enemies, entreat- 
ing only, with tears and lamentations, 
that their lives might be spared in 
return. But nothing could melt the 
hearts of the ferocious soldiery ; and, 
as ifthe clarion’s sound had only in- 
cited them to fury, they threw them- 
selves upon the unhappy multitude, 
and, without distinction of age or sex, 
massacred all who came in their way. 
Strangers were spared as little as Ro- 
mans, for the murderers fired indis- 
criminately at every one, from a mere 
thirst of blood, Exasperated by the 
death of their leader, released from the 
ties of discipline, they committed 
crimes that no history can parallel, 
though the absence of all resistance 
soon made them masters of the ancient 
and holy city, in which treasures were 
amassed that would have satisfied the 
most rapacious band of robbers, 

Satiated with slaughter, the victors 
burst into the houses, and gave a loose 
to every brutal desire. The masters, 
chained and defenceless, had to see 
their treasures plundered, and their 
wives and daughters dishonoured be- 
fore their eyes: to succour them was 
impossible, to weep for them was a 
crime. Neither noble birth, tender 
age, nor the supplications of beauty, 
could move these barbarians to pity: 
daughters, pale and terrified, vainly 
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sought shelter in the arms of their 
trembling mothers, whose efforts to 
save them added only to the rage of 
these relentless fiends. 

It is needless to repeat here the 
more than demon deeds recorded by 
the Italian writers. Some noble ma. 
trons, rendered frantic by the frightful 
sights to which they were exposed, tore 
out their eyes with their own hands, 
while others took shelter in subter- 
raneous vaults, in which they allowed 
themselves to perish of hunger. 

Similar scenes were acted in the 
temples, to which so many had fled 
for shelter; the sanctity of the places 
was only a double temptation to the 
Lutherans, who were thus enabled to 
outrage, at once, both God and man. 
(We are repeating the words of Italian 
writers.) Many fathers, recollecting 
that they were Romans, stabbed their 
daughters, to save them from the vio- 
lence of the barbarians, and then 
plunged the blood-reeking daggers 
into their own hearts. 

The convents were as little respected 
as the churches. It was in vain that 
law and religion claimed protection 
for these asylums of innocence; the 
infuriated soldiery burst into them, as 
famished wolves burst into the sheep- 
folds, and reduced the abodes of piety 
and seclusion to places of the most 
frightful licentiousness. 

It might almost be said that Fate 
took a cruel pleasure in overwhelming 
Rome —the holy, the ancient mistress 
of the conquered world, the scene of 
so many triumphs,—with all the ca- 
lamities that can befal humanity, in 
order to efface, in one day, every im- 
pression derived from the many trophies 
of which she was so justly proud. 
When the soldiers were tired of out- 
raging man, they proceeded to insult 
God on his own altars. With their 
blood-stained hands they seized the 
images, crosses, chalices, and precious 
vases: the relics of statues and saints 
were thrown down, while the clerical 
robes served to help these impious mad- 
men in deriding the offices of religion, 
which they imitated in mockery, sub- 
stituting blasphemy for prayer. 

The victors paid as little attention to 
party as to country, and respected 
neither the foreign ambassadors nor the 
Ghibeline cardinals. The rich were 
forced to ransom their lives at an 
enormous expense, and dreadful tor- 
tures were invented to make them con- 
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fess where their treasures were con- 
cealed. All was submitted to with 
fear and trembling; a Florentine, one 
Ansaldi Bocato, had alone the spirit 
to poniard the soldier who was tor- 
turing him, and then to kill himself, to 
escape from further suffering. 

Houses that had capitulated,—and 
we have a curious and regularly signed 
capitulation of the kind before us,— 
and individuals who had ransomed 
themselves from one party of spoilers, 
were often attacked again by others. 
The soldiers frequently disputed and 
fought for the captives they had taken; 
streets, houses, and palaces, became the 
scenes of strife; and the bodies of foes 
were often added to those of friends, 
that, in every part of the town, lay 
unburied, and weltering in their stiff- 
ening gore, rendering day more hideous 
than the most hideous night. 

It is pleasant, however, to state, that 
there were exceptions to these atro- 
cities; and that many of the soldiers 
treated those who fell into their hands 
with kindness and humanity. The 
Italian writers confess, with evident 
reluctance, and as a thing not easily 
accounted for, that the Germans, though 
Lutherans, surpassed the Spaniards 
and Italians in good conduct, and were 
far less cruel and rapacious than the 
good Catholics, who spared the relics 
of saints, indeed,—when not enshrined 
in the precious metals,— but spared 
nothing else. The history of the Span- 
ish people is, in part, little more than 
a history of their cruelties, unredeemed 
by any traits of real greatness. 

Before closing our dark picture, we 
shall give a short specimen of what 
may possibly have been considered the 
mildest sort of conduct pursued on 
this memorable occasion. Among the 
followers of old George Fronsberg was 
ayoung Swabian, Meinhart Schwalinger 
by name, the son of an honest ar- 
mourer of Memmingen. Ile had, as 
he tells us, received some education, 
understood a little Latin, and could 
read, write, and cipher. Nature had 
not, however, intended him to rise in 
the paths of learning, for he took to 
fencing, shooting, riding, and to the 
society of merry companions, so that 
his father was glad to hand him over 
to Fronsberg; who was well pleased 
to secure the services of a smart and 
active lad, versed in the mysteries of 
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caligraphy ; an art not then so gene- 
rally practised as under the reign of 
the present schoolmaster. Schwalinger 
accompanied Tronsberg in several cam- 
paigns; was present at the sacking of 
Rome; and in a curious piece of auto- 
biography,* which he has left us, gives 
an account of his own adventures on 
the occasion. We translate a few 
passages, preserving, as closely as pos- 
sible, the style of the original. After 
claiming for his countrymen in gene- 
ral, and for Captain Nicklas Seyden- 
meyer in particular, the honour of hav- 
ing first ascended the rampart near the 
gate of St. Spirito, he proceeds to say, 
“ When we got into town, I came, 
with my companions, to a fine house, 
belonging to the Lady Felicia Rovera, 
who lived there with her married daugh- 
ter. Both came out to meet us, and 
begged, with great lamentations, that 
we would spare their lives; on which 
we demanded money, and they gave 
us eight hundred crowns, and all their 
jewels, which we immediately divided. 
When the others went away, I re- 
mained, at the request of the lady, who 
was in great dread, particularly of the 
Spaniards, who were behaving in a 
barbarous and overbearing manner. 
farly in the morning, my master’s son, 
Kaspar Fronsberg, who was a colonel, 
came to the house with some of his 
followers, and remained to protect the 
women. Then, said the lady, ‘ low 
can I repay you? But God will re- 
ward you.” And he answered, ‘ Your 
monks call me and the Lutherans, 
heretics ; but see how the Spaniards, 
who are of your own religion, and kiss 
the pope’s foot, are behaving. Hang 
up all your priestly hypocrites, and 
then we shall have peace.’ But she 
only replied, ‘ Pazienza ;’ and he went 
away laughing. I remained, however, 
made myself comfortable, and en- 
joyed the good eating and drinking. 
There were two pretty servant girls in 
the house; but they would not enter 
into any sport, and were in great dis- 
tress.” 

Meinhard then relates the extra- 
vagant follies and masquerades the sol- 
diers played off, day after day, before 
the Castle of St. Angelo, in which the 
pope was still confined; and allows 
that the victors made free with every 
thing on which they could lay their 
hands. “ But, as the Lady Rovera gave 
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me ten skudi daily, and every thing 
that I required, I remained where I 
was, and made myself comfortable. I 
dressed in sumptuous style, suspended 
a gold chain round my neck, strutted 
up and down before the house like a 
man of consequence, and was called 
by every one, Signior Capitano Meniar- 
do; but it made no impression on the 
girls in the house, who continued as 
distant as ever.” 

At the end of fourteen days, Schwa- 
linger is sent back to Germany. 

“When I came to take my leave,” 
he says, “the Lady Rovera gave me a 
hundred skudi, and a fine ring; and 
her daughter gave me a gold chain, and 
thirty zechines. I thanked them for 
all their kindness, knelt down, and 
kissed their hands, and set out upon 
my journey. I had a covered carriage 
in charge, containing letters, arms, 
standards, and other objects, and was 
escorted by six Swabian horsemen, 
who had enriched themselves, and 
were now returning to Germany. I 
had also made a good thing of it, and 
the Lord Fronsberg gave me a hundred 
skudi at parting, as well as money for 
the journey.’’ 

After some adventures on the road, 
the party arrive at Augsburg, where 
the people are not a little astonished 
to see “the naked Swabians, who 
marched out with Fronsberg, return 
in such a splendid state. “When I 
rode into Memmingen with my ser- 
vant,” continues our hero, “ people all 
looked at me, but no one recognised 
me, for I was dressed in the Italian 
fashion, wore a feathered bat, and had 
a gold chain round my neck. In this 
state, I arrived at my father’s house, 
and called out, ‘ Does not the famous 
armourer, Schwalinger, live here ?’ 
‘What with him?’ said the old man, 
coming to the door. ‘Your son de- 
sires to be remembered to you,’ said I, 
‘Is he still alive?’ asked my mother. 
But my sister knew me at once, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Why, that is my brother 
himself!’ Then there was great re- 
joicing in the house; the neighbours 
came, and I was obliged to relate, till 
late in the night, the adventures that 
had happened to me, Every body 
was delighted with the many fine 
things I had brought from Italy.” 

The next recruiting party would be 
pretty sure to profit largely by the cir- 
cumstance. , 

The capture of Rome by the im- 
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perial army, under the Constable of 
Bourbon, was the most terrific visit- 
ation ever experienced by any city 
allowed to survive such a catastrophe, 
It was not like the fiery tempest of 
ordinary war, striking fiercely indeed, 
but partially also, in its rapidly passing 
fury: it was a pestilence, that fixed 
itself upon the unhappy town, and left 
behind deep and indelible marks of 
its ravages. During seven months of 
the occupation, the wealth and the 
dwellings, the wives, daughters, and 
possessions, of the people, were the 
absolute and undisputed property of 
the overbearing victors. Violence 
reigned in all its terrors ; for the Italian 
army, under the Duke of Urbino, 
never, to their country’s shame be it 
said, made the slightest attempt to 
relieve the place. 

Famine, with its attendant diseases, 
was already adding to the frightful 
evils under which the town was sink- 
ing, when an arrangement between the 
emperor and the pope relieved the city 
from its terrible hosts. Four thousand 
Romans perished in the attack, and 
subsequent massacres; and _ besides 
works of art carried away and de- 
stroyed, houses burned, and furniture 
broken, fifteen millions of crowns, in 
money and jewels, were seized upon by 
open violence. 

Independently of the population 
having been entirely dispersed in the 
sixth century, Rome has been so often 
sacked by barbaric armies, that his- 
torians have tired of relating the con- 
stantly recurring tales of woe. Even 
in the fourteenth century, when rapidly 
rising into new life and strength, the 
town hardly contained twenty thousand 
souls within its walls. The great catas- 
trophe of the sixteenth century we have 
shewn. And yet, in the face of these 
melancholy facts, knowing that a thou- 
sand years of shame and sorrow haye 
swept over the lands of the mighty, we 
still find enthusiasts who, on the banks 
of the Tiber, expect to meet the de- 
scendants of the ancient Romans. 
Alas, alas! treble layers of earth, com- 
posed of the ashes of Huns, Goths, 
Vandals, Spaniards, and Germans, 
cover the graves of that celebrated 
people. Nota single drop of Roman 
blood now flows in Italian veins ; and 
modern Rome claims only the name 
and the ruins of the fallen mistress of 
the world. 
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THE ATHENIAN POET'S CREED. 


BY JOHN GRAHAN. 


Spirit or God ! if such there be above, 
Beyond what priests have deem’d, or mortals know— 
Breathing thy cloudless atmosphere of love, 
Untainted by the strife that reigns below — 
Ifow shall we worship thee? In many a grove, 
Flower-wreath’d, in many a fane our altars glow 
To thousand shapes, which man hath deem’d divine, 
And knelt— oh! nameless — wherefore not to thine ? 


Oft have we hymn’d, at morning’s early prime, 
The young Apollo ; who, with orbed car, 

Cleaving the dull mist in his flight sublime, 
Looks into naught each dimly paling star ; 

And when his brow once more, at even-time, 
Bent to the blushing western wave afar, 

Went not our choral greeting o'er the sea, 

To one, who was, perchance, but slave to thee ? 


And all those hoary wonders of the deep, 
Where dwelleth old Oceanus, we know ; 
For there, in pearly grots, the Nereids keep 
Watch round his couch ; or, overbending, blow 
Through wreathed shells to rouse him from his sleep, 
To stay the truant tide, whose heedless flow 
Would else o’erleap its olden confines soon, 
Endymion-like, enamour’d of the Moon. 


But as the Naiad’s laughing fount is strown 
With wild narcissus-blooms, which bend to drink ; 
Yet gazing downward first, and fonder grown 
Of their own beauty, linger on the brink ; 
E’en thus, perchance, do we—from that unknown 
Which is our quest—unconsciously we sink 
Back to the earth; and mortal hearts are sway’d, 
To worship shapes which man himself hath made. 


But, yet, if Beauty may for error plead, 
Oh! what a bright idolatry is ours ! 
Where should the poet seek a lovelier creed, 
Than that which gazes on the earth, and dowers 
All things with lovely thoughts? For him, the mead, 
With all its starry galaxy of flowers, 
Bears in each leafy page that meets his eye, 
Some wondrous tale of old mythology. 


Some dreamy legend of the infant world, 
To all but youthful Poesy unknown ; 
There first each airy wing on earth she furl'd, 
And joy’d to call the shadowy realm her own: 
She saw young Hyacinth, his hair impearl’d 
With sad Apollo’s tears, and heard the moan 
Of that lone nymph* who haunts the mountain’s brow — 
Perchance not then invisible, as now. 


eee 


* Echo. 
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And as a dappled fawn doth idly fleet 
Before the spotted pard, so might she view 
Poor Daphne brushing with unsandall'd feet 
The wild grass flowers, wet with morning dew. 
Tn vain—in vain—upon her shoulder sweet 
Breathes his warm breath —ungentle thus to woo ! 
Ungentle Phebus! can the laurel wreath 
Thou twin’st atone for gentle Daphne’s death ? 






In Enna’s vale there sate a gentle maiden, 
Her fair brow garlanded with flowers wild ; 
With many an opening bud her vest was laden. 
Herself like them — nor woman yet, nor child — 
Mark’d not above the pure sky overladen 
With an unwonted gloom; but sate and smiled, 
Tossing each jet lock o’er her shoulder white, 
As if its veil had thus obscured her sight. 


“ Sweet Mother Ceres, art return’d so soon ?” 
Hearing a step behind, at length she cried. 
* In sooth [ thought thou and the harvest moon 
Companion’d ever. Come, then, side by side 
We'll sit ; and all the summer afternoon 
Thou shalt relate -——” ‘ Sweet Proserpine!” replied 
A voice. She turn’d with fear-arrested breath, 
And, lo! a spirit beautiful as death 


Stood gazing on her. Ceres came at eve, 

And, like some nightingale who seeks her young, 
And finds the nest deserted, then did weave 

A passionate lament, the which she flung 
Unto all winds, till Echo learnt to grieve, 

Smit with the self-same sorrow, thence the tongue 
Of Poesy received the tale sublime, 
With other such-like legends of the time. 

















Ilow, Love-o'ertaken, Phebe nightly stray’d 
To kiss the boy of Latmos where he slept ; 
While all around them in the antique shade 
Satyrs and nymphs a laughing silence kept ; 
And aye some roguish fawn, with finger laid 
Archly upon his lip, still closer crept, 
And, gazing, hid the secret in his brain, 
To tell young Eros when he came again. 






Sweet Eros,* cradled in the virgin bloom 
Of youth-encrimson’d cheeks’! as is the bee 
Deep in the flower’s heart. Young Rover, whom 
Unwearied pinions waft across the sea,— 
Boy-god ! whose all-unconquerable doom 
Nor God in heaven, nor man on earth may flee, 
Ilaste from the portal of that home divine,— 
And, lo! a victim worthy of thy shrine ! 






Joy, joy, ye Graces ! and thou, Venus, too ! 
Who dost partake the triumph of thy son ! 
Pierce like a star yon forest-curtain through, 
And mark the vengeful deed that he hath done, 





, 
* Sophocles, Antigone. 
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She who could scorn when gods have knelt to woo — 
The chaste, the pure, the passionless, is won, 

And lies sleep-cradled in a dream of joy, 

With white arms folded round her shepherd-boy ! 


Such are the dreams of Poesy — but where, 
Spirit unknown! is man to seek for thee? 
Zeus grasps the sceptral lightnings of the air, 
And hoar Poseidon ruleth in the sea. 
Seek we the earth? Each fount and flower there, 
Mountain and vale, green herb and forest tree, 
Hath its own god—who, still as nature sways, 
Lives in its life, and with its death decays. 


But thou art omnipresent, as the light 
Filling the wide eternity of space— 

Whose breadth unsumm’d in thought, and sumless height, 
Alone are fit to be thy dwelling-place. 

And thus man’s eye, quailing before the bright 
ffulgence of thy form, hath bent to trace 

Thy visible steps—clothing in shape divine 

Each earth-embodied attribute of thine, 


Ile mark’d thy secret presence on the hill, 
Where flowers do grow and flocks unnumber’'d feed, 
And saw thee wander onward with the rill, 
To fling a fresher green along the mead — 
He heard thy pulsing breath’s /Zolian thrill 
Wake the sere music of the mellow reed : 
And who shall blame the poetry whiclr gave 
The hill its nymph —her naiad to the wave? 


The earth was beautiful beneath his feet, 
The vaulted sky was glorious above ; 
Then woke Religion, in his breast to greet 
The Author, though unseen, and call’d it Love — 
A wakeful spirit, who, on pinions flect, 
Through earth and heaven, and hades’ self doth move : 
For Chaos is the body, Love, the soul, 
Which form’d, pervades, and animates the whole. 


Ile felt the heaving earthquake when the world, 
In that sore agony, was rent asunder — 
He saw the mountain-clouds together hurl’d, 
Breathing, like sky-volcanoes, flame and thunder ; 
The oak was cleft, the hoary billow curl’d, 
By an invisible hand : and when his wonder 
Invoked the spirit of that dreadful hour, 
A voice within him whisper’d it was -— Power ! 


Hail, Power and Love united! Are not ye 
The God unseen to whom I breath’d my prayer ? 
Alike presiding over earth and sea, 
And unimagined temples of the air, 
And in man’s heart ; which finding still in thee 
A power to fashion, and a love to spare, 
Is like a ruin’d fane, wherein alone 
Thy name is now — unhonour’d, and unknown! 
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OUR CLUB AT PARIS. 


No. VI. 


Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
Utile dulci. 
Ubi mel, ibi apes. 


Se non é€ vero, € ben trovato. 


SITTING OF THE CLUB. 


Wednesday, August 1, 1838. 


Members present.— The President, Quiz 
(the London corresponding member), 
Badin, Poet, John Bull, Critique, 
Le Statuaire, L’ Artiste, Calcul, Pro- 
verbe, Orator, Scandale, Fact, Po- 
litique, and Cancan. 


President. Allow me to introduce to 
you, mes fréres, our corresponding 
member in London, brother Quiz. 

(Now, Quiz is a man whose height is 
proportioned to his breadth,— that is 
to say, as he is nearly seven feet high, 
he is only seven inches wide ; for who 
ever heard of a man being as broad as 
he was long? and the doctrine of com- 
pensation, as we understand it, is, that 
if a man be tall, he shall be thin; and 
if he be short, that he shall be fat. So, 
when Quiz stood up some seven feet 
high, Badin asked, as he rose, ‘* How 
long he meant to be in getting up?” 
Quiz is by no means a handsome man, 
but is nearly as good-looking as the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
about as saucy. Ile has a profound 
contempt for civic honours and civic 
titles ; and ifhe had not the fear of the 
marshal of the Marshalsea, or the mar- 
shals of the city, before his eyes, he 
would most unquestionably write the 
history of the famous travels of Mr. 
Alderman Cowan, now lord mayor of 
London, to the French port of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, in the year of our Lord 
1837. But as those travels were pre- 
cisely parallel with those of Mr. Alder- 
man and Miss Stewan to Havre de 
Grace, on a former year, his omission 
in this respect is the less to be la- 
mented. The members of the club re- 
collected with pleasure and gratitude 
the mirth which the rirsr pant of the 
travels and adventures of Alderman 
Stewan and his sister had occasioned 
at the sitting of the ist of January, re- 
ported in Fraser in the May number 


of this year; and Quiz himself was 
now requested to continue in person 
that amusing narrative.) 

Quiz made his reverences to his bro- 
ther members, which resembled not a 
little the salutations of a giraffe ; and 
then, to the inexpressible amusement 
and delight of his brethren, recited, at 
the request of the club, the following 
continuation of his “ City Sketches.” 


MR. AND MISS ALDERMAN STEWAN’S 
PERILOUS AND PATRIOTIC VISIT 
TO HAVRE DE GRACE, 


CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


How brother James and sister Bess prepared 
to go to France; and how they set off ; 
and the perilous voyage to Havre; and 
how they arrived, sister, friend, friend’s 
little boy, and little doggy, stick, ser- 
vants, and all; and how they were all 
iN-STALLED. 


Quiz. Mr. President and brethren, 
it may, perhaps, be in your recollec- 
tion, that Mr. Alderman Stewan, wax- 
chandler, and citizen of the metropolis 
of the world, had consented to accom- 
pany his sister to Havre, preparatory to 
his mayoralty, as soon as his shipments 
of wax had arrived, and he had squared 
his accounts. The objects of the pro- 
jected excursion were of no less mo- 
ment than to take dancing lessons in 
perfection, see French manners, ex- 
amine French dishes, enjoy sea-baths, 
and invigorate both their minds and 
bodies prior to the then approaching 
winter duties of the Guildhall and the 
Mansion House! Such high behests 
were, indeed, like vast events, casting 
their shadows before them ; and alder- 
man James was not a man to forget 
what it 1s to be wax-chandler, citizen, 
liveryman, alderman, and lord mayor of 
TLunnun’s fair town. 

“* My dear Mrs. Jones,” exclaimed 
Miss Stewan, as on the 4th of August, 
1837, a small and genteel party of 
members of the Common Council, with 
their ladies and heiresses, proceeded 
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from the drawing-room of a large 
red-brick house, not seven miles from 
Watling Street, to “ the stairs,” to take 
water, and proceed to Blackwall,— 
“ My dear Mrs. Jones,” exclaimed 
Miss Stewan, “ this reminds me of an- 
other ‘incursion’ of a very different 
nature, which ‘ the alderman’ and my- 
self propose to take in the course of 
this month to France.” Now, as Mrs. 
Jones was a bit of a scholar, having 
received a liberal and enlightened edu- 
cation at the establishment of Mrs. 
Cross, Charles’s Square, Hoxton, Lon- 
don, she stumbled a little on that word 
“incursion,” and very amiably in- 
quired if Miss Alderman Stewan did 
not intend to say “* excursion” instead 
of incursion? ‘* For,” observed Mrs. 
Jones, “ an incursion, you know, my 
love, is an ‘ invasion,’ though without 
conquest, as the incursions of the Goths 
disordered the affairs of the Roman 
empire ; and though, from all 1 know 
of you, my dear Miss Stewan, you are 
of all women in the world the most 
likely, by your fascinations, to make in- 
cursions into the hearts of the men, 
and your dear brother into those of our 
softer sex; yet you have no such in- 
tention, love, in proceeding to France, 
since never will it be said in the co- 
lumns of the Morning Advertiser, or of 
the Post, that Miss Alderman Stewan 
has been married to any Monsieur, or 
the lord mayor elect of London to any 
beggarly French countess.” 

Miss Stewan was put on her mettle 
by this long and classical tirade; but 
she congratulated herself on her ready 
wit, when she replied, “ Yes, excursion, 
Mrs. Jones; I only made a ‘ lipsis 
langui.’” 

“ Bless me, my dear Betsy,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Jones, quite startled at 
the classical erudition of her “ dear” 
friend, “ what in the world is a ‘ lipsis 
langui ?”’ 

“ Why, I really don’t know, Mrs. 
Jones,” retorted Bessy; “ but all 
I know is, that my brother the alder- 
man, who is the most cautious man in 
the world, * and who never says ¢rotters 
when he means @ripe,’ as dear Sir 
William Heygate used to have it; 
well, I say, my brother the alderman, 
the other day, when I had made a mis- 
take in the casting up of the ledger, 
said to me, seeing how vexed I was, 
* Do not mind, dear sister; it’s only a 
lipsis langui.’ 1 asked him at once, 
* Brother, what does that mean?’ and 
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all he replied was, ‘ It is the Greek 
word for mistake, my dear.’ ” 

Mrs. Jones, who was no dunce, saw 
the mistake, but yet took no vengeance 
for the blunder, merely putting it in- 
terrogatively, “ Ah, ah! well, that’s 
something to learn on one’s way to 
Blackwall, that ‘ lipsis langui’ means a 
‘mistake.’ I dare say it will be of use 
to us in the course ofthe day. By the 
by, though,” she added, “ talking of 
excursions, do you know, my dear, what 
Locke, the immortal Locke, says of 
them ?” 

“Oh, the Iocks—the Locks,” in- 
terrupted Miss Stewan (who did not 
perfectly comprehend who the Locke 
of Mrs. Jones really was); “do you 
know the Locks? What an agreeable 
family they are! what genteel girls are 
Miss Arabella and Miss Cordelia! 
Are they not?” 

Poor Mrs. Jones at this moment was 
overcome nearly to tears; but she as- 
sumed a stoical countenance,and gently 
remarked, “ that she was speaking of 
Locke the philosopher.” Dear Miss 
Stewan had no great love of “ philoso- 
phers ;” for one of them had, according 
to the traditions in her family, had his 
eyes put out for maintaining that the 
earth went round the sun; whereas, 
the fact was evident to all the world, 
and therefore to the Stewans, that the 
sun went round the earth. So Miss 
Stewan replied with some dignity, 

“ Why, if I tell you the truth, Mrs. 
Jones, I am not very fond of philoso- 
phers, and do not place any confidence 
in them, ever since that man, whose 
name I forget, was fool enough to lose 
his eyes for alie. However, out of re- 
spect to you, I shall be very happy to 
hear what this Mr. Locke did say, 
though I confess I’d rather hear the 
comic songs of our young Mr. Lock, 
in Cornhill, than all the philosophy of 
the universe.” 

Thus spake Miss Stewan, to the in- 
conceivable horror of pretty Mrs. Jones, 
who, although a bit of a * blue-stock- 
ing,” and a terrible plagiarist, was al- 
ways the best informed woman at a 
Blackwall white-bait party. 

“ My dear Bessy,” replied Mrs. 
Jones aforesaid, looking most archly 
and wickedly beneath her well-ranged 
curls, and through the front opening of 
a charming little straw-coloured muslin 
bonnet,—“ My dear Bessy, we should 
never express contempt for such great 
men as Locke, who said of those ex- 
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cursions which the mind sometimes 
makes into space, when unaccompanied 
by the body, ‘the mind extends its 
thoughts ofien even beyond the utmost 
expansion of matter, and makes ercur- 
sions into thatincomprehensible eT 

“©Oh! Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Jones, have 
merey on us!” cried Miss Stewan, 
“you are getting on too fast now, as 
Alderman Matthew Wood said the 
other day to the lord mayor, when the 
latter observed, ‘ Honey svise ke mal it 
pense,’* because the alderman had 
looked hard at Miss Cavatina Browne. 
Lasked John what it meant, and he 
said, ‘ A’ done wi’ your impudence, to 
be sure.” So, now I say to you, my 
sweet Mrs. Jones, fascinating though 
you are on all occasions, ‘ Iloney soise 
ke mal it pense,’ or ‘A’ done wi your 
impudence.’” 

This was too much even for Mrs. 
Jones, who, seeing Latin, Greek, Locke, 
and philosophy, all made game of by 
the future lady-mayoress of London, 
secretly resolved to remember that this 
was nota “ literary dinner” in Alderman- 
bury, but a white-bait party at Black- 
wall; and that, therefore, it was too 
much to expect that either herself or 
Locke would be duly appreciated. Af- 
ter a few minutes’ pause, not of the 
legs, for away they trotted towards the 
“ stairs,” but of the tongue, Miss 
Stewan felt she had gone somewhat too 
far in her fearful satire on philoso- 
phers; and, lest Mrs. Jones should 
tell Mr. Charles Pearson, or Mr. John 
Mill, of the East India House, that the 
future lady-mayoress was an enemy to 
philosophers (they being two notorious 
samples), she observed : “ I remember, 
Mrs. Jones, when my ‘ pa’ sent me to 
school at Blackheath, I was taught the 
four following lines—i. e., I had to get 
them by heart asa punishment. They 
told me that ‘ the pope’ had written 
them; but that was a good many years 
ago, and he may be dead now, for 
aught I know, though I am a bit of a 
Catholic. I quote them, Mrs. Jones, 
because they say something about er- 
cursions. 





* The Muse whose early voice you taught 
to sing, 

Prescribed her heights, and pruned her 
tender wing ; 

Iler guide now lost, no more attempts to 
rise, 


* Honi soit qui mal y pense. 











But in low numbers short ercursions 
tries.’ 


What can that mean, my dear Mis. 
Jones?” inquired Miss Stewan; “ [ 
have very often thought over those four 
unfortunate lines, and never could 
make either head or tail to then.” 

“ My dear Miss Stewan,” replied 
Mrs. Jones, with sweet simplicity, 
mixed with something like pity, “ these 
lines are the lament of a poet over the 
death of one who had often inspired 
his muse, and elevated his soul.” 

This was break-jaw work for dear 
Bessy ; so she determined on not 
pushing the matter further, but ex- 
claimed with peculiar naiveté, “ Is that 
all? Oh, what a fuss these poets 
make about a trifle !” 

At this moment the wherry was in 
sight—the bargemen were read y—their 
** worthy masters and mistresses ” were 
approaching — every oar was prepared, 
and every hat was doffed ; and the com- 
mon councilmen and their wives, Al- 
derman Stewan and his sister, Mrs. 


Jones, and two or three “ foreigners of 


distinction !” better known than trusted 
any where but in the city of London, 
got into the fine boat, and away they 
started for Blackwall and the white- 
bait. 

* As dear Bessy has always an in- 
clination to be sea-sick,” observed her 
affectionate brother, “ [ hope, Count 
de Lisle, you will allow her to sit be- 
tween you and Mrs. Jones, so that she 
may feel less the motion of the vessel.” 

Of course the count “ was too hap- 
py,” and Mrs. Jones “ delighted to 
have Miss Bessy for her neighbour ;” 
and so the boat moved on without 
any serious disasters. The position of 
Miss Stewan enabled her, however, to 
speak of “ dear, delightful France, of 
which she had heard so much,” and 
which * she was dying to see,” to her 
French neighbour, who was astonished 
at all this enthusiasm for a land where 
domiciliary visits, gagging bills, pre- 
votal courts, illegal tribunals, and Hea- 
ven knows what besides, are the “ or- 
der of the day,” and of the night too. 
ITowever, he was = enough to pre- 
serve his gravity, having, of course, the 


love of white-bait constantly before his 
eyes, and the best sparkling Ay cham- 
pagne in reserve. ‘The following con- 
versation was then carried on between 
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dear Miss Stewan and the amiable 
count, to the no small amusement of 
Mrs. Jones, who did not dare to speak, 
lest her laughing lips should betray 
her. 

Miss Stewan. “ I assure you, count, 
I am dying to see France, that land of 
cakes and whisky, as Mr. M‘Dougall 
says of dear Scotland. Oh, how I[ 
long to taste the real French rolls, and 
to drink the ‘ real mountain whisky,’ as 
Mr. Allan observed to some one or 
other, when speaking of Scotch whisky.” 

Count de Lisle. “ Youare very kind, 
ma’am; but London is de country for 
me.” 

Miss Stewan. “ Ah, count, count! 
that is your French politeness when 
you say so: you know dear France is 
the land of liberty and love.” 

Count de Lisle. “ No, ma’am, no; 
I know not so. It is de land for de 
prison, de guillotine, de espionage, de 
police, de mistre; but not for de li- 
berty. As for de love—p’haps so— 
may be— mais I love de pretty girls 
dat live here” (suiting the action to the 
word, and stamping his foot on the 
bottom, or floor, of the wherry, which 
wery much annoyed Miss Stewan, as it 
made the boat “ tilt” a little) ! 

Miss Stewan. ‘* Oh, you Frenchmen 
are so energetic! you are so very de- 
voted to our sex !” 

Count de Lisle. “ Yes, ma’am, and 
so we did take off de heads of de 
queen of France, and of tousands of 
pretty women, because of de liberty.” 

Miss Stewan. “Oh, count, how you 
alarm me! When did this happen? I 
hope there’s no danger now.” 

Count de Lisle. “1 don’t know, 
ma'am, for de danger now ; but I love 
my country so much, dat I always 
stop here. In de first revolution, we 
did stab de women, drown de women, 
hang de women, and cut off der heads. 
In de second revolution, we did hunt 
de women; put de Duchess of Berry 
into prison ; countesses into dungeons 
in La Vendée; and did drive de best 
of all women, de Duchess de Angou- 
léme, from France. And in our third 
revolution which we may make, we 
shall send all de women to de devil for 
ever !” 

Miss Stewan. “ Oh, count, count, 
how you alarm me! If I had had any 
intention of going further than the 
coast, | should have given up my pur- 
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pose; but we only go to Havre, and 
there surely can be no danger at a 
‘mere de port,’ as my brother ob- 
serves.” 

Count de Lisle (laughingly). “ At a 
‘ port de mer,’—no—no,— no great 
danger der; but you know, ma’am, at 
de Boulogne 1200 vessels der ver to 
make de descent in England—one 
grande big descent.” 

Miss Stewan, * Brother, brother, do 
you hear that? I said we would not 
go to Boulogne. No, no; Havre for 
me. Only think of 1200 vessels at 
Boulogne to make a descent upon us.” 

The Aldermen. ‘* Nonsense —non- 
sense, sister; the count is quizzing 
you : that was in the time of * Roberts- 
spear,’* or some of those famous war- 
men.” 

Count de Lisle. ‘‘ Pardon, Monsieur 
Alderman. No—no; in de time of 
Bonaparte —in de time of Napoleon.” 

The Alderman. “ Ah, ah! well, it’s 
all the same thing, you know : I merely 
meant to say about his time.” 

Miss Stewan. “ Oh, count! * you 
cannot catch a weasel asleep,’ as my 
brother says sometimes. The alderman 
is remarkably strong in history; you 
cannot catch him, though you may me.” 

Count de Lisle. “So I perceive, 
ma'am; but I should be very glad to 
catch you in my arms.” 

Mrs. Jones now interfered ; the con- 
versation was becoming too personal : 
the reputation of the house of the 
Stewans might be endangered by even 
another word ; and Miss Stewan might 
fall in love with the title of countess. 
Mrs. Jones perceived all this, and 
turned the subject to riddles. ‘ Who 
are the most sensitive women in the 
world ?” she asked, with her usual 
witchery. The count said, “The Eng- 
lish women ;” the alderman said, ** The 
French women ;” and some one said, 
“ Women who were very ticklish ;” but 
Mrs. Jones informed them, “ that it was 
those who cried in the streets, * Mouron 
—pour les petits oiseaux.” The count 
laughed heartily, because he understood 
it; the alderman still heartier, because 
it was necessary to appear to under- 
stand it. Miss Stewan could not 
laugh, for she saw all the ladies grave ; 
and the foreigners only enjoyed it. So, 
she turned round to her beloved bro- 
ther, as soon as his fit of merriment was 
over, and in all the simplicity of her 
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soul inquired, “ What is the answer, 
brother ?” 

This was a critical moment for the 
chief of the Stewans; but he made a 
desperate effort, and attempted to get 
out of his difficulty as follows: 

«« My dear Bessy, the riddle is this : 
‘Who are the most sensitive women ?’ 
and the answer is, ‘the women who cry 
in the streets.’” 

Miss Stewan was not satisfied. She 
knew this was not all. Something 
more in a foreign language had been 
spoken. What was it? Her faith in 
her brother was for a moment stag- 
gered ; but Mrs. Jones, with her usual 
urbanity, came to his relief. 

“ My dear Miss Stewan,” said that 
charming little creature, “ the answer 
to the riddle is this: * Mouron’ is 
chickweed ; and the same word with an 
‘s’ to it means, ‘ Let us die.’ Now, 
the women in Paris who go about sell- 
ing chickweed ‘ pour les petits oiseaux,’ 
i.e., for the little birds of the gay Pa- 
risians, often appear to ery, ‘ Let us die 
for the little birds,’ instead of § chick- 
weed for the little birds.’”’ 

** Ah, ah, ah!” exclaimed the alder- 
man. “ Well, Bessy, you do not won- 
der now that I laughed so heartily.” 

“ No, indeed,” replied dear Bessy, 
“it is delightful. I really think I 
should like to be a chickweed woman 
myself, and mouron pour les petits 
oiseaux.” 

“On de contrary, ma’am,” retorted 
the count, “ instead of your dying for 
de birds, de Frenchmen would die for 
you.” 

This act of gallantry was delightful. 
Miss Stewan vowed that the Frenchmen 
were “ the most polite men in the uni- 
verse, and even in all Europe;” and 
the boat arrived at Blackwall. 

The next day, dear Miss Stewan set 
off at the fashionable hour of visiting 
in Watling Street, i. ¢., between 11 and 
12, at luncheon time, and presented, as 
she said, “ in parsona proper” (for she 
was very fond of dog Latin, and made 
frequently a “ lipsis langui,” such as 
that in the present instance, when to 
propria persona she preferred her own 
conjugation and declension of“ parsona 
proper”) to the common councilman, 
and citizen, liveryman, fishmonger 
Green, the lines of his great ancestor. 
Now Mr. Green was not a man un- 
grateful or unkind. He had his pro- 
pensities of passing off stale fish for 
fresh ; but, as he very justly observed, 
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* the persons who honoured him with 
their confidence were none the wiser ; 
and that “ what the eye did not see, the 
heart did not grieve after.” But he 
was, on the whole, a very fair sample of 
his civic contemporaries; and Sir 
Matthew Wood held him in high es- 
timation. “ My dear Green,” the al- 
derman would frequently say to him, 
as he patted his shoulder with his al- 
dermanic hand, on the approach ofa 
general election,—“ I say, my dear 
Green, I’m sure —I say, I’m sure that 
I may surely reckon, my deat Green, 
on your support at the approaching 
contest. I’m sure, my dear Green, no 
one knows more than myself the ar- 
duous duties you have to perform ; 
but you know, my dear Green, though 
you are a seller of fish, and I of hops, 
yet we are both, I’m sure, brother fish- 
mongers; and I’m sure Mrs. Sir 
Matthew Wood, and Miss Sir Matthew 
Wood, will be surely greatly disap- 
pointed if you do not honour us with 
your company to dinner on Tuesday 
next, with the common councilmen of 
the ward of Cripplegate.” And, as 
sure as Green’s name was Green, though 
he was of Watling Street, and the rest 
were of Cripplegate, no one was more 
punctual than himselfatall such enter- 
tainments. 

At length the fifteenth of August ar- 
rived. The ledger had been posted up ; 
the cash-book had been made to ba- 
lance ; the journal had recorded a pro- 
fitable sale of tallow to Mr. Alderman 
Dip ; the making of candles was sus- 
pended ; the pickles and preserves (all 
except walnuts and plums, apricots and 
peaches) had been all made; the 
drawers were carefully locked ; the old 
clothes peppered, to keep them from 
the moth; the furs had been sent to 
Pook’s, in the Poultry, in exchange for 
a new set of ermine, to be worn at 
Havre; the boxes were all packed; 
the servants had all received their or- 
ders, repeated to satiety; the foreman 
had been favoured with written direc- 
tions on every possible emergency 
which could occur; when a carriage 
from Adams’s, with four post-horses, 
arrived at the door; and the alderman 
and his sister gave “ one more look 
round at rooms and cupboards,” to see 
that “ nothing had been forgotten,” and 
that “nothing was laying about ;” 
when, to the inexpressible horror of 
dear Bessy, she found she had well- 
nigh forgotten to take with her En- 
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field’s Speaker, and the Ready Letter 
Writer. She soon made herself mis- 
tress of these her most faithful and 
indispensable companions, and then 
inquired for Mrs. Green. At this 
moment Mrs. Green arrived, as green 
as a greengrocer. She had a green 
bonnet and a green veil, a green shawl 
and a green-looking gown; but a sal- 
mon-coloured reticule, because, as 
Mr. Common-councilman Green (who 
came to see his wife off) very justly 
observed, he was resolved that his wife 
should have something of the profession 
about her—that profession being a large 
fishmonger, or purveyor of fish. Mrs. 
Green had more than one box, and 
more than seven bundles; and Mr, 
Alderman Stewan was, without joking, 
in a bit of a stew, as he saw parcel 
after parcel handed out from the hack- 
ney-coach into the hired travelling car- 
riage. But “needs must when the 


devil drives,” as Miss Stewan most 
justly remarked ; and so, in less than 
three minutes, Mrs. Green had ar- 
ranged all her “ rattletraps and gim- 
cracks,” and placed her little boy and 
her little dog in the vehicle aforesaid ; 
whilst Miss Stewan’s “ lady’s maid” 


had got on the coach-box, and Miss 
Stewan in the interior of the carriage. 
Mrs. Green’s adieu to her husband 
was rather touching. ‘* Adieu, Green !” 
she said; ‘* Adieu! adieu!” and 
jumped with alacrity into the well- 
packed and well-stowed voiture. 

They were now passing through 
Brentford, which had just been the 
scene of the never-to-be-forgotten de- 
feat of poor Joe Hume, at the Middle- 
sex election. The walls were still 
covered with “ Vote for Wood!” 
“Vote for Pownall!” and Mrs. Green, 
who was as destructive in her politics 
as she was in the profession of fish- 
monger, turned her head, as she em- 
phatically remarked, from those * oder- 
ous* words.” Now, Mr. Alderman Stew- 
an, though in his heart half a Radical 
and half a Whig, had yet good sense 
enough to know and perceive, that in 
all “decent” society, both at home 
and abroad, every man pretending to 
the rank of a gentleman, must be, and 
is, a Conservative ; and, therefore, not 
wishing, in the course of his home or 
foreign travels, to be taken for any 
thing else, suggested to Mrs. Green the 
propriety of talking as little about 
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tallow, candles, fish, Billingsgate, and 
politics, as possible, during their so- 
journ in a foreign land. Miss Stewan 
righly approved of this suggestion, and 
enforced its propriety by the most im- 
portant and weighty of all arguments, 
namely, the near approach of the new 
mayoralty, and the indispensable neces- 
sity which there was forthe lord-mayor of 
London“ standing well with all parties.” 
Mrs. Green at first thought that this was 
“trimming,” but she yielded to that 
most conclusive of all reasons, “ that 
when people went to France, it was to 
learn to dance.” 

* Next four out,” cried Alderman 
Stewan, as the carriage stopped at the 
Crown, at Hounslow; and out they 
came. The whole party refreshed 
themselves, during this operation, with 
some sandwiches they had brought 
with them, and some cold sherry negus 
from the Crown; and then, on they 
dashed, over that terrible heath, to 
Staines Bridge, and Staines. 

Here Alderman Stewan became 
quite poetical, and calling to mind the 
verses of Alderman Wenables, on oc- 
casion of his memorable excursion to 
Oxford, he repeated them, as follows : 


“ My eye, descending from Staines 
Bridge, surveys 

Where Thames among the wanton val- 
leys strays ; 

Where city barges plough the foaming 
main, 

And our proud banner waves without a 
stain. 

Our barges full of coal, and lime, and 
hay ; 

Our ‘ city’ barges full of what they may, 

Bring home to us, from all their distant 
tours, 

And thus make both the wealthy Indies 
ours. 

So that, to us, no thing, no place, is 
strange, 

While his ‘fair bosom’ is the world’s 
exchange,” 


Again the party proceeded on their 
travels — away they dashed, and on 
they went. At last the coach stopped 
—the bell rung—and the waiters, 
master, and chambermaid, all appeared 
at the door of the much-loved hotel of 
Hartford Bridge. 

“ Thirty-six miles from Hyde Park 
Corner,” said the alderman to the 
ladies, as the horses pulled up. “ It 
is time to dine.” 


* Odious. 
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The ladies highly approved of the 
suggestion ; and “ My son, sir,” said 
he was “ werry hungry.” So a cold 
round of beef, pickles, potatoes, lamb 
chops, green peas, fried parsley, mint 
sauce, a currant and raspberry tart, 
custards, cheese, fruit, bottled ale, 
madeira, port, and “coffee and cog- 
nac,” all appeared in rapid succession, 
to grace the festive board; and the 
alderman, who was no bad singer, was 
so obliging, while the horses were 
being put to, as to sing one verse of 
** As slow our ship.” 


“ As travellers oft look back, at eve, 

When eastward darkly going, 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing-— 

So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consign’d us, 

We turn, to catch one fading ray 
Of joy that’s left behind us.” 


“ Beautiful! beautiful!” cried Mrs. 
Green, as the alderman repeated the 
last line, for the sake of effect. * That’s 
right, Alderman Stewan; you’re the 
man for my money, as Mrs. White's 
cook-maid most impudently remarked 
to dear Green, when he let her have, 
for Alderman White’s dinner, a turbot 
we had kept for our wedding-day’s 
supper. Yes, yes, Alderman Stewan, 
‘of joy that’s left behind us;’ you're 
quite right, as the saying is, ‘ for home 
is home, if it’s ever so homely.’ Poor 
dear Green, he’s thinking of his Lucy 
now, I know. Let's see, what o'clock 
is it? Four, I declare. Ah! he’s 
taking a nap now, and, perhaps, 
dreaming of me: he’s a terrible one 
for dreaming.” And, so saying, Mrs. 
Green wiped her left eye, took out his 
parting lines, which were thrown into 
the coach, and would have inflicted 
them on the alderman and his sister, 
but that the master of the inn appeared, 
to announce that the horses were ready 
and the postilions waiting. So the 
verses were unread, the carriage was 
gained, and on they rattled towards 
Basingstoke ; the alderman amusing 
himself, if not his companions, by 
singing alternately, “God save the 
Queen!” “ Rule Britannia!” “ Life 
let us cherish,” and 


* London, my city, though sad and for- 
saken, 
In-dreams I revisit thy much beloved 
shore ; 
But, alas! to a far distant land F now 
hasten, 
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And sigh for the friends who can meet 
me no more.” 


After dinner, and, above all, after 
negus twice in the morning, dinner, 
ale, port, madeira, and brandy, one of 
two things generally takes place, either 
that all go to sleep, or that one, whose 
libations have been more copious than 
the rest, becomes manually witty, and 
physically uproarious. So it was on 
the present occasion: Miss Stewan 
was soon found, with Master Green, to 
be “ a’ noddin ;” but the alderman was 
wakeful and noisy; and Mrs. Green 
affectionate and melancholic. She tried 
a stave or two of “ Shades of Even- 
ing,” but her voice faltered, and the 
alderman came to her aid. He re- 
peated the beautiful lines, so distin- 
guished for their morals and their 
meaning :— 


“« When you are far from the lips that you 
love, 

You have but to make love to the lips 
that are near ;” 


and, suiting the action to the word, 
he kept his promise made at the be- 
ginning of the expedition, “ of taking 
care of dear Mrs. Green;” and then 
followed copious quotations from 

* One kiss at parting ;” 

*©Oh! blame not the bard ;” 

“ A temple to friendship ;” 

“Tis the last rose of summer ;” 

All that’s bright must fade ;” 

“So warmly we met, and so fondly 
we parted ;” 

“ Dost thou remember that place so 
lonely ?” 

“Oh! come to me when daylight 
sets ;” 

And, finally, 

“ Oft in the stilly night.” 

By this time, Mrs. Green was fairly 
in love with the alderman’s voice — he 
was unfairly in love with Mrs. Green's 
lips—and there are nine chances to 
one but that he would have wound all 
up with Tommy’s favourite song of 
‘Give me, my love, that billing kiss,” 
had not the carriage rattled through 
Basingstoke, and, by its noise and 
movement, woke the whole party. At 
Basingstoke, to the credit of the ladies 
be it stated, they resisted all entreaties 
“to take a drop of something ;” and 
one solitary glass of * cold brandy and 
water, without sugar,” was handed 
into the coach-door, for the future lord- 
mayor of the city of London. 

After great mirth and excitement, a 
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period of dreariness frequently suc- 
ceeds, especially with city poets and 
city statesmen. So it was with Alder- 
man Stewan: from songs, kissing, and 
Mrs. Green, his prophetic soul turned 
to his books, his tallow, and Guild- 
hall; and he thought, also, of those 
days which were gone, when beauty 
bright his heart had won. 


“ There comes a time, a dreary time, 
To him whose heart hath flown 

O’er all the fields of youth’s sweet prime, 
And made each flower its own.” 


So the alderman closed his eyes— 
reflected on the past—considered the 
present—and anticipated the future! 
In afew minutes, Morpheus had sealed 
his eyelids ; and the ladies were quite 
free to chatter scandal. The little boy 
was persuaded very easily to take an- 
other nap, because it would do him 
good ;” and then Miss Stewan and 
Mrs. Green —blessed women !—set to 
right jovially, and pulled to pieces 
the caps and reputations of all their 
“dear friends” and beloved associates. 
Amongst others, they told one of a 
Mrs. Brown, whose husband had left 
her a large fortune; and who, six 
months afterwards, promised to marry 
a lawyer, with a large family and small 
means, residing in Bloomsbury Square. 
And then, how a Methodist parson 
had hoaxed the lawyer; and how dear 
Mrs. Brown had been guilty of a slight 
degree of jilting—and so on, and so 
forth; and how, finally, the lawyer was 
dished, and the Methodist parson was 
triumphant. 

And here they were at Winchester. 
They were now sixty-five miles from 
the metropolis of Great Britain; the 
evening was calm and placid — the 
cathedral was imposing—the hotel was 
excellent—the air was cool—the ap- 
petites were sharpened—and “tea, 
toast, cakes, and bread and butter,” 
were devoured with eagerness by the 
whole party, not forgetting “‘ my son, 
sir.” While waiting for tea, “ dear 
Mrs. Green,” whose hand had been so 
pressed in the dark parlour, by the 
alderman, as to have rendered it some- 
what painful, sang “ Peace be around 
thee, wherever thou rov’st;” and the 
alderman replied to the sentiment, 
by “ Whisp’rings heard by wakeful 
maids.” The tea-urn, lights, souchong, 
and bread and butter, soon, however, 
put a stop to all this nonsense; and 
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* my son, sir,” informed his “ ma,” 
that “he was very fond of travelling.” 

“Why, my darling boy ?” was the 
affectionate inquiry of Mrs. Green. 

** Because I gets so much to eat and 
drink,” was the tender and delicate 
reply. 

At which the alderman laughed 
heartily, and told him, “* He’d make a 
good lord-mayor one of these days.” 

But, though tea and toast at Win- 
chester are no bad things at eight in 
the evening on the 15th of August, 
there were still twelve miles to be 
ridden, over St. Cross, Compton, 
Otterbourn, and Chandler’s Ford- 
bridge; and the ladies, though they 
loved the moonlight, did not love to 
be waylayed. So on they dashed, by 
Twyford Lodge, and Shawford House, 
and Lady Ilolland’s Cranbury, and 
arrived, in health and safety, at the 
port and town of Southampton. On 
their journey from Winchester to 
Southampton they had amused them- 
selves with riddles, some of which 
were as old as Miss Stewan, and others 
as young as Mrs. Green. The keen 
air, the sea breeze, the moonlight, and 
the fear of highwaymen, had all con- 
tributed to whet the appetite of the 
alderman and his family, who now, for 
the first time, gave his card to the 
landlord, on which was written, in 
legible letters :— 


Mr. Alderman Stewan, 

Miss Alderman Stewan, 

Mrs. Common-councilman Green, 
Master Common-councilman Green, 
Their Servants, &e. &c. 


On their way to the Continent. 


The landlord bowed them in; or- 
dered waxlights to No. 2, and beds, 
bedlights, and rushlights; and then 
ventured to inquire, “If the alderman 
felt disposed to take supper ?” 

Ignorant landlord! Simple host! 
“ Tr!” —what “rr” an alderman will 
take supper, after a long and perilous 
journey of seventy-seven miles in one 
day! The alderman looked astonished 
at the inquiry; Miss Stewan said 
“ she was famishing ;” Mrs. Green let 
out the secret, “that, for her part, 
supper was the meal she most enjoyed 
in all the day.” And supper was 
supplied, with a vengeance. 
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“There’s nothing like travelling, 
to give one an appetite,” said Miss 
Stewan. 

“ Except being in love,” replied the 
alderman, looking much too amiably 
at Mrs. Common-councilman Green. 

The night passed as most nights do, 
and the next morning they started for 
the Continent. 

The delightful scenery of the South- 
ampton River, and that “ beauteous 
gem, set in the silver sea,” the Isle of 
Wight, attracted the attention and ad- 
miration of the alderman and_ his 
friends, until an “awful swell,” as 
Miss Stewan called it, convinced them, 
off Cowes, that they had much to 
endure. It was now approaching three 
in the afternoon: Miss Stewan was 
afflicted with a feeling of nausea; Mrs. 
Green had forgotten all about her 
husband, child, songs, the alderman, 
and every thing in the world but her- 
self; “my son, sir,” no longer de- 
clared that he liked to travel; the 
lady’s-maid and the man-servant were 
drinking brandy and water, “ to keep 
life in them ;” and the alderman was 
half disposed to go down to the cabin 
—but much more to get back to the 
shore. He had still full possession of 
his senses; he saw the clouds gather- 
ing thick in the horizon; and, after 
many vain efforts, he at length suc- 
ceeded in reaching the side of the 
captain. 

“ Ca-a-ptain,” said the alderman, 
“wha-a-t do you think of the 
we-a-ther?” 

Captain. “Think, sir; why, what 
should J think? That we’re going to 
have a very wicked night, sir.” 

Alderman. “A wicked ni-i-ght, 
captain; why, you don’t say so?” 

Captain. “ Indeed I do, sir.” And 
up comes a squall. 

Alderman. Captain, I wish you'd 
go back.” 

Captain. “ What for, sir?” 

Alderman. “To save all our lives, 
captain.” 

Captain. “ Oh! there’s no fear o’ 
your lives, sir; only a little jolting and 
tossing, and pitching and rolling — 
that’s all, sir.” 

Alderman. “ Well, captain, I'll give 
you twenty guineas to turn back. My 
name is Mr. Alderman Stewan ; and 
next November twelvemonth I shall 
be lord-mayor of the city of London.” 
Captain. “ Not if you were to give 
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your name was the Queen of England, 
sir. No, sir; we must go now we’re 
gone, as the saying is r 

But a heavy sea soon finished all 
this negotiation; and the alderman 
was blown fairly off his seat. 

“This is awful,” cried the alderman, 
as he saw his sister carried down 
below, quite inanimate, and himself 
wholly unable to assist her. 

The forty-three passengers, who 
were up and lively in Southampton 
River, were down and done for by 
seven o'clock, with the exception of 
the alderman, Major Longbow, and 
the late Whig-radical member for 

“ Dreadful weather, general,” said 
the major. 

** Awful,” said the alderman. 

“ Who is that ?” asked the general. 

“ I don’t know,” replied the major. 

“T am Mr. Alderman Stewan, of 
the Honourable Company of Wax- 
chandlers,” retorted Mr. Stewan; and 
the general and the major smiled. 

“You’ve caught a Tartar,” whis- 
pered the major. 

“ No—a flat,” replied the general. 

“ Pray, Mr. Alderman Stewan,” in- 
quired the general (always very short 
of ready money and reputation), “ do 
you know me?” 

“T have not that honour,” 
the alderman. 

“ Well, sir, I am General R ; 
late member for B 3; a man well 
known in the city of London —and to 
your warden, sir.” 

“Ah! do you know our warden, 
Smith, sir?” 

** Indeed I do,” replied the general ; 
“and a fine noble fellow he is.” 

**Oh! what weather, general ; what 
weather!” replied the alderman. “I 
have offered twenty guineas to the 
captain to return, and he will not.” 

“Of course not,” said the general ; 
* but if you are disposed to risk twenty 
guineas, I will hold you harmless of 
all accidents; for I am the best swim- 
mer in Europe, and in case of a ship- 
wreck, will convey you safe to shore, 
provided you will give me twenty 
guineas as the premium for the assur- 
ance.” 

“That's fair,” said the major, giving 
the general a wink. 

“T think it is,” said the alderman; 
“but I have my sister with me, and 
what is to become of her?” 
“ Make it forty guineas,’ 
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general, “and I will guarantee both 
our lives, in case of shipwreck.” 

“ Agreed to,” said the alderman. 

“ Money down,” said the general. 

“Certainly,” said the alderman. 
And as the waves “rolled mountains 
high,” and he expected every moment 
to be swallowed up alive by the grave 
which yawned before him, he placed a 
401. note, which he had in his waist- 
coat pocket, in the waiting hand of the 
delighted and enraptured general. 

“ Alderman,” said the general, “ your- 
self and sister are safe. I once swam 
across the Black Sea; and it would be 
hard if I could not master the English 
Channel.” 

“ T don’t know any thing about that, 
general,” said the alderman; “but if 
ever I get safe back to my own be- 
loved country again, they'll never catch 
me out of it any more.” 

“ An ill wind that blows no one any 
good,” muttered the major, in the 
general’s ear. 

“ Silence,” said the general; “ si- 
lence’s the word.” 

“ Fresh breeze, gentlemen,” said the 
steward, as he blew along by their 
sides. 

“ A glass of hot brandy and water,” 
cried the major. 

* Ditto,” screamed the general. 

“Ts it good to take brandy and 
water, general?” mumblingly asked 
the alderman. 

“That depends on your stomach, 
sir,” replied the ex-M.P. 

“T feel dying, general,” groaned the 
alderman. And then there came 
“such a change over the spirit of his 
dreams,” that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to put him below. 

The night was long, and the wind 
blew hard ; the sea was chapping, and 
the waves ran high —at least, so said 
all those who had never left the Thames 
or the Lea before, and who had no 
idea of a blow at sea. Mrs. Green 
was in bed, praying for life; Miss 
Stewan on a couch, but oftener on the 
floor, screaming with terror; “My 
son, sir,” was relieving nature from the 
oppression to which he had subjected 
her by his recent devourings; and Al- 
derman Stewan was being rubbed for 
the cramp, by the general and the 
major. And thus the hours whiled 
gently away, pitching, tossing, rolling, 
and shaking, in a most fearful and 
frightful manner. As the wind grew 
worse, and as the cramp ascended 
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from the legs to the stomach, the al- 
derman believed his end was approach- 
ing, and he expressed, as well as able, 
his wish to dictate his testamentary 
intentions. The general promised “ ¢o 
take care” of all intrusted to his 
fidelity ; and the alderman pressed his 
hand with affectionate gratitude. 

“In the name of God—Amen !” 
said the general, who had written this 
beginning of all wills, during an in- 
terval of the vessel neither rocking 
nor pitching. ‘* What is your Christian 
name, alderman ?”’ asked the general, 

“ James,” was the reply. 

“* Your residence, sir?” 

It was given, as well as trade and 
age. 

“ Being of sound mind, memory, 
and understanding,” said the general, 
“ do give and bequeath —what?” 

“ My house and business to my 
sister Bessy,” said the dying alderman. 

** And your money and other per- 
sonal property ?” 

“ To my sister Bessy also,” was the 
reply. 

‘** And your freehold estates, alder- 
man ?” 

“ To my sister Bessy’s children, in 
case she should marry.” 

“The cramp is better,” said the 
alderman, 

“ The weather is clearing up, ladies 
and gentlemen,” shouted the steward. 

“ Lay still, and keep yourself calm, 
alderman,” said the major. 

“ T feel suddenly better,” exclaimed 
the alderman. 

“ Land in sight! Iavre in view!” 
bawled the captain. And the will was 
postponed. 

“A million and a million of thanks 
to you, my dear general,” said the re- 
stored, because the no longer sea-sick 
and frightened alderman. ‘ I am pro- 
ceeding to Havre with my sister and 
a lady, the wife of my old friend, 
Common-councilman Green, her little 
boy, my sister’s lady’s-maid, and my 
footman. Money is no object. My 
house will be open to you, general, 
at all times—a knife and fork always 
at my table; and when, fourteen months 
hence, I shall be lord-mayor of London, 
no one will be more welcome than your- 
self to the hospitalities of the Mansion 
House.” 

“ Devilish good fellow,” said the 
major. 

“The city of London for ever!” 
cried the general. 
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“ You also, major, I shall be most 
happy to see you, and introduce you 
to my sister.” 

The promised introduction and the 
proffered civilities were accepted with 
expressions of gratitude; and at this 
moment the steam-boat arrived in 
port. The alderman now rose from 
his couch, forgot his cramp and his 
lost bet of forty pounds, and, in the 
exuberance of his joy at having escaped 
the perils of the deep, hugged his sister, 
Mrs. Green, and “ my son, sir,” and 
prepared to play with more dignity on 
shore, than he had done at sea, his 
part of alderman and future lord-mayor 
of the city of London. As the alder- 
man had taken the precaution of order- 
ing rooms and beds, by letter, at the 
very best hotel in Havre, the landing 
was effected with considerable ease, 
and the “ touters” were miserably dis- 
appointed. 

“* Mr. Alderman Stewan and family 
on board, captain?” asked the hotel 
keeper, who had himself gone down to 
the quay to receive his “ distinguished 
guests.” 

“* I believe so,” said the captain. 

“ Yes, yes,” called out the alderman ; 
“ here we are, here we are, after a very 
wicked night of it.” 

And so the ladder was gained, the 
passport deposited, and Miss Stewan, 
in a moment of rapture and gratitude, 
exclaimed, “* Ilere [ am in France !” 
The general and the major were intro- 
duced ; Miss Stewan smiled her sweet- 
est, and Mrs. Green looked her best ; 
whilst “ my son, sir,” asked, “ Ma, 
who’s that man? Why does he have 
hair all about his mouth?” “ My son” 
was soon informed that “ the hair 
about his mouth ” was not to be treated 
thus disrespectfully, for that they were 
* moustaches ;” and thereupon “ my 
son” was about as learned as ever, 
and was told to run on first. Miss 
Stewan was in all her glory ; for, of all 
men in the world, military men were 
her adoration. Mrs. Green was quite 
smitten with “the major;” and the 
alderman looked after the luggage. 


“ Twas a new feeling — something more 
Than he had dared to own before,” 


to find himself on French ground ; and 
he spouted away on the quays and up 
the streets of Havre, 


* O’er the vine-cover'd hills and gay 
regions of France . 
The day-star of liberty rose.” 
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At length, after “ tumbling over all 
the finery,” and taking away some few 
dozen pair of new cotton stockings, 
the boxes were all restored, the pack- 
ages all delivered up ; and Mr. Alder- 
man Stewan, Miss Alderman Stewan, 
Mrs. Common-councilman Green, 
“ my son, sir,” the lady’s maid, “ my” 
groom, and the little doggy, were all 
tn-stalled at the tiptop hotel for the 
English in Ilavre de Grace. All were 
delighted, all expectant, all rejoiced 
at escape from the “ dangers of the 
stormy ocean,” and at having landed 
in the “ land of the Gall;” and Mrs. 
Green went humming about, 


“ Merrily every bosom boundeth ; 


Merrily, oh! merrily, oh !” 

As to the alderman, he was in ecstasies ; 
and, at every turn of the passage, bed- 
room, and staircase, pursued Mrs, 
Green with the question, 


Oh, lady fair, where art thou roaming ?” 


Miss Stewan played the part of the 
Castilian maid, and sung aloud, 


“Oh ! remember the time, in La Mancha’s 
shades, 
When our moments so blissfully flew.” 


So the hair-dresser (coiffeur’) was sent 
for by the ladies; monsieur the per- 
ruquier was respectfully invited to 
shave the alderman; breakfast was or- 
dered a la fourchette; and, finally, 
well washed, curled, combed, frizzed, 
and dressed, the whole party arrived 
in the salle-d-manger. The party was 
soon joined by the general and the 
major, who were ambitious “ to prove 
their anxiety to cultivate the society of 
such agreeable acquaintances ;” and the 
major, who soon discovered that poetry 
was the weak side of Miss Stewan, and 
the tender one of Mrs. Green, enlivened 
the scene by — 


“Send the bowl round merrily, 
Laughing, singing, drinking ; 
Toast it, toast it cheerily — 
Here’s to the devil with thinking !” 


suiting on all occasions the action to 
the word, and the word to the action, 
till bottle after bottle was brought in, 
to the delight of the landlord, and to 
the distraction of the dear ladies. 


‘A bumper round to the pretty ones ! 
Ifere’s to the girl with the blue eyes! 

Ilere’s to her with the jetty ones, 
Where the languishing dew lies! 
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Could all such hours as this is 

Be summ’d in one little measure, 
l’d live a short life of blisses, 

And die in a surfeit of pleasure.” 


Quiz, who had kept “ our club” in 
a roar of laughter for nearly two hours, 
now resumed his seat, promising at the 
next meeting to supply “‘ Chapter ITI. 
The Sojourn in a Foreign Land.” 

President. Now for a toast — Long 
life to Quiz!” (Ten thousand million 
thunders of applause.) 

(After the applause had ceased which 
followed the toast to the health of Quiz, 
and after a suitable pause, which was 
agreeably occupied by the members in 
tasting a new piece of “ Lafitte,” the 
president reminded the members that 
a considerable portion of the evening 
had expired, and that they must pro- 
ceed to terminate the business of the 
day.) 

President. Mes freves, the following 
is the ** Order of the Day,” but I fear 
we have no chance of getting through a 
tithe of the matter : — 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


1. Is Louis XVII. dead? 

2. M. Guizot on Romanism. 

3. Boz’s Mémoires de Club de Pick- 
wick, in French. 

4, The Fétes of July. 

5. The Bitume Societies. 

6. Marshal Soult at London. 

7. Du Panthéisme chez M. de La- 
martine. 

8. The Duchess d’Abrantes. 

9. Christophe Sauval, by Bonne- 
chose. 

10. A Dream (from a corresponding 
member). 

11. Revolutionary and Philosophical 
Maxims (from another). 

12. A Norwegian Poem (from a 
third). 


I. IS LOUIS XVII. DEAD? 


President. Is Louis XVII. dead ? 

Fact. Yes. 

Critique. Are you sure of that, 
brother Fact? Have you well exa- 
mined the evidence for and against 
this proposition ; and, above all, the 
book which lies on our table, published 
by Fraser of Regent Street, London, 
and entitled, “ An abridged Account 
of the Misfortunes of the Dauphin, &e. 
Translated by the Hon. and Rev. C. G. 
Perceval, Rector of Calverton, Bucks !”’ 

Politique. Charles X., Louis XVIIL., 
the Duchess d’Angouléme, and all the 
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rest of the royal family of France, 
wholly deny the identity of the pre- 
tender, the Duke of Normandy. 

Critique. But his nurse, Madame 
de Rambaud, asserts it; she is still 
living. 

Politique. She is in her dotage. 

Critique. She is no such thing: 
and her descriptions of the prince 
in his childhood completely corre- 
spond with the person of the Duke 
of Normandy. 

Politique. The evidence of the whole 
of the royal family of France is not to 
be overthrown by the declarations of 
one individual, however attached and 
devoted. 

Critique. But the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme refused to see Madame de Ram- 
baud. 

Politique. Undoubtedly she did, 
because she regards the fact of the 
death of her brother to be as certain 
as that of her father; and could not, 
therefore, consistently with her cha- 
racter and dignity, open up a subject 
which she considered to be for ever 
set at rest. 

Critique. “ Truth can fear nothing 
but concealment.” 

Politique. Granted ; but so many 
dauphins have appeared, all of 
whose claims had witnesses in their 
favour, that it is too much to expect 
the Duchess d’Angouléme should oc- 
cupy her life with the investigation of 
the hearsay evidence of every new 
pretender. 

Fact. But the child in question died 
in the Temple. 

Critique. That is the question at 
issue. 

Politique. It is no question at all. 
I am surprised, brother Critique, you 
should lend the sanction of your name 
to such idle pretensions. 

(As Critique, however, persisted, 
and demanded an examination of the 
evidence in favour of and against the 
Duke of Normandy, a committee was 
appointed to examine and report.) 

The President. Mes fréres, as it 
will be impossible to get through the 
whole of the “ Order of the Day,” 
which I have had the honour of sub- 
mitting to your attention, allow me to 
propose that, in accordance with our 
established regulations, we proceed 
first to the examination of the “ papers ” 
of our corresponding members. 

All the Members. Agreed to, agreed 
to. 

HH 
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Badin. But, fist of all, “ To the 
health of our corresponding members !” 
(Which toast was drunk with suitable 
honours.) 

Lhe President. Let us begin, gentle- 
men, with 


A SELECTION OF REVOLUTIONARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL MAXIMS, 


Respectfully inscribed, by 
Anprew Waite, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
To the Lord Viscount PaALMEnston. 


All the Members. Bravo, bravo! 
Let Badin read it. 

Badin. Gentlemen, I have read with 
profound attention the document in 
question ; have verified the citations 
with the works of the revolutionary 
authors to whom it refers, and am 
myself responsible for the accuracy of 
the same. [I think it most desirable 
that those liberal, philosophical maxims 
and revolutionary principles should 
appear in our friend Fraser's miscel- 
lany, that the Conservative portion of 
the British public may yet more fully 
feel the necessity of opposing, with ali 
the energy and talent which charac- 
terise them, the plots and machinations 
of the revolutionary faction. 

All the Members. Bravo, bravo! 
Read, read ! 

So Badin read as follows :— 


1. “ There has, perhaps, never been 
a religious system more indecent, more 
revolting, than that of Jesus Christ.”— 
Sytvain Manscnat. 

2. “ Gop—an empty word, em- 
ployed by politicians to make fools go 
to sleep.” —Juien pr Pants. 

3. “ The great and glorious experi- 
ment of a republic without a God has 
still to be made. It will be worthy of 
the French government to do so.”— 
Sytvain Marscnat. 

4. “ Despotic and monarchical are 
words which signify precisely the same 
thing in the conviction of feeling hearts.” 
—VoLralRE. 

5. “ The fruits of the earth belong 
to all—the soil itself to man.”— 
J.J. Rousseau. 

6. “ Du Bayan is the last priest ; 
let us now strangle the last king.”— 
Driperor. 

7. * There is no such thing as lawful 
or legal property.”—Hosprs. 

8. “ The universal vice of all go- 
vernments is to be found in the legis- 
lative codes which admit what is called 
property.” —Raynat. 
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9. “ Society has been established by 
and for the rich, and not by and for the 
poor.”—J. J. Roussrav. 

10. “ Truth and falsehood are only 
words, the reality of which we cannot 
prove.”—Hosnes. 

11. * To bring all men down to the 
same level ought to be the object of 
philosophers. A sword, as it were, 
should cut down all those who stood 
higher than their neighbours.”—Ray- 
NAL. 

12. “ Whosoever shall speak dif- 
ferently to us and our opinions 
shall be strangled.”— Decree of the 
Convention. 

13. “In order that every thing 
should be as good as it possibly can 
be, no one should have any thing of 
his own.”—Dyveror. 

14. “ Nothing so much resembles 
virtue as a great crime.”—Diprror. 

15. “ What is called the right of 
property is the most deplorable cre- 
ation of our whims.”—ANTONELLI. 

16. “ All men have naturally the 
right over all things.”--Honnes. 

17. “ Let us respect property, but 
let us change the proprietors: they 
have held it long enough.”—Sieyes. 

18. “ True political liberty consists 
in enjoying, without obstacle, all that 
can satisfy your natural appetites.”— 
Dipenor. 

19. “ The time has come when the 
sun ought not to shine on any but free 
men, when no other head or chief than 
reason should be acknowledged, and 
when kings should only exist in history 
and on the stage.”~-Con porcert. 

20. “ Kill—for remember it is only 
the dead who do not return.”—Bar- 

RERE. 

21. “ What is called a murder is, in 
the eyes of nature, only a piece of iron 
plunged into some drops of blood.”— 
BaRRere. 

22. “ Paris ought at all times to 
have the privilege of making insur- 
rections.” —Ganrat. 

23. “ Gold being nothing more than 
mere earth or mud, a man may be 
robbed of what he possesses of gold, 
without his having any right to com- 
plain."—Puiipre p’Ortéans Eca- 
LITE. 

24. “Tt is indispensable to make 
the purses bleed, and to level heads.” 
—Tatien. 

25. “ It is necessary that we should 
have blood, ashes, and ruins.”— 
Foucné. 
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26. “ Every one who is more than 
fifteen years old ought to be stifled.”— 
RoBESPIERRE. 

27. “ What is called calumny is a 
duty ; and what is called assassination 
is a virtue.” —ROBESPIERRE. 

28. “ No man is worthy of the name 
ofa patriot who cannot drink a glass of 
blood.” —Ronesrrerre. 

29. “A vessel (never mind what flag 
it carries) is good to be captured, pro- 
vided only it has a good cargo.”— 
Victron HuGvueEs. 

30. “ Evil be to the man who shall 
speak of pity, order, or justice.”— 
Vicror Hucues. 

31. “ Let us take for the principle of 
our conduct, novelty ; the means to 
arrive at our end, the destruction of all 
that exists ; and for our end, a uni- 
versal revolution.”—Vicror IluGues. 

32. “ You can make all, break all, 
judge all, transport all, kill all, and 
regenerate all.”—Pionry’s Address to 
the Convention. 

33. “ Dieu est un hors d’ceuvre.”— 
N. A. Boutancen. 

34. * No other religion is necessary 
than civil Jaws, and the authority of 
government.”—Sr. Just. 

35. “ It is by no means necessary 





A ciaim was recently preferred to the 
House of Lords for the ancient barony 
of Vaux, by the Earl of Pembroke ; 
Mr. Mostyn, of Kiddington, a Roman 
Catholic (now Lord Vaux); and Mr. 
Bourchier Hartopp. From the distin- 
guished reputation of the former Ba- 
rons Vaux, and from other circum. 
stances, considerable interest existed 
as to the decision. Frequent were the 
reports of the arguments, numerous 
were the difficulties reported, musty 
and venerable were the pedigrees pro- 
duced, frequent were the allusions to 
old northern families, doubtful was the 
expensive conflict—still delay gave 
hope. Every day did the liberal and 
enlightened Reformers watch for the 
announcement that Lord Brougham 
and Vaux had at length condescended 
to appear with his unanswerable pre- 
tensions, as representative of the house 
of Llarrowden, to the utter extinction 
ofall the chances of others. But “ hope 
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to believe in a God in order to be 
convinced that it is profitable to be 
virtuous. God is not the foundation of 
religion.”-~D1pEror. 

36. “The thought that there was 
no God never alarmed any one.”— 
Diveror. 

37. “In a revolution, power and 
authority ought to belong to the worst 
persons.” —DantTon. 

38. “ Religion is certainly the great- 
est curse which ever afflicted the human 
race.”—Duputs, of the French In- 
stitute. 

39. “ I avow, with sincerity, to the 
Convention, that I am an atheist.”— 
Jacos Duront. 

40. “ The evil done by religion is 
real—the good, imaginary.”—Het- 
VETIUS. 

John Bull. We will call these the 
“ Forty Cardinal Rules of the English 
Radicals and French Revolutionists.” 
They ought to be printed, and circu- 
lated among all people, that they may 
perceive to what depths of crime and 
enormities of vice men may fall, when 
they forsake the good old ways of truth, 
honour, virtue, patriotism, and religion. 

All the Members. Bravo, bravo! 


deferred maketh the heart sick.” Days 
followed days without fresh claims ; 
arguments followed arguments without 
allusion to the Brougham name ; and, 
finally, the painful conviction began to 
force itself on the mind, that perhaps, 
after all, “ Brougham of Brougham ” 
was not exactly so illustrious in de- 
scent, as in the halcyon days of his 
chancellorship and of reform it was al- 
most heresy to doubt him to be. And, 
truly, it needed not that judgment 
should go by default, and that Mr. 
Mostyn should obtain the peerage, to 
prove that there had been a mistake, 
not to say a little folly and a hoax; for 
all the good folks of Westmoreland 
knew perfectly well the whole story 
about Mr. Brougham’s magnificent an- 
cestry. Lis father—a very respectable 
man —a timber-merchant in Northum- 
berland, or at Leith, purchased a piece 
of land near Penrith, in days when land 
in the cold and mountainous parts of 
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the country did not produce so high a 
price as it now may do; and on it 
having built a small house, he called it 
—as all houses in the same districts are 
called, whether high or low, large or 
small, when they are not huts—a hall. 
Hence “ Brougham Hall.” Fortunately, 
there happens to be in Cumberland an 
old ruin, once the residence of the 
princely Cliffords, which is well known 
to every reader of English history, and 
of Wordsworth’s poetry and ancient 
ballads, and is called Brougham Castle. 
When, therefore, Mr. Brougham, by the 
favour of the Duke of Cleveland, and 
by virtue of rotten boroughs, first en- 
tered parliament, and gained a great 
popular reputation, and when, further, 
he contested the county of Westmore- 
land, good-natured people at once con- 
trived to jumble all the “ Broughams,” 
houses or men, together; and so the 
Whig orator was considered a marvel- 
lously great person, as the possessor of 
the celebrated northern castle. But 


“ Clifford,” it appeared, was not suffi- 
ciently lofty a name for so exalted a 
person; and therefore, when he was 
elevated to the peerage, instead of 
being content with the public delusion 


which honoured him as representative 
or heir of that illustrious family, another 
most distinguished designation was 
usurped ; and, accordingly, the Gazette 
duly proclaimed the creation of a new 
peer, by name “ Baron Brougham and 


Vaur, of Brougham, in the county of 


Westmoreland.” Some of those in 
that neighbourhood, who knew the 
truth, smiled at the effrontery; others 
sneered ; and a few, among whom 
were one or two thinking themselves 
the real Vauxes, were foolish enough 
to be angry. For our own parts, we 
confess we did nothing of the kind; 
but, merely considering the whole affair, 
we began from thenceforth to class his 
lordship with little-minded men. A 
few years back we scarcely dared to 
Say so; and even now, gentle reader, 
we merely venture to whisper in your 
ear this audacious opinion. We do 
not, of course, mean to speak of Lord 
Brougham (contemptibly as we are 
sometimes compelled to think of him) 
in the same sentence with the very 
small minnows among whom he ap- 
pears a Triton — the Palmerstons, Glen- 
elgs, Melbournes, and John Russells. 
But we do mean to maintain, and 
we hope to prove, that he has been 
greatly, very greatly, overrated ; and 
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that he has no better claim to the 
title of any thing higher than a 
second-rate man, than he has to the 
barony of Vaux, or the patrimony of 
the heroic Cliffords. 

In the first place, let us ask, Who 
ever heard of a truly great man endea- 
vouring to blow a bubble so empty 
and clumsy, as Lord Brougham has 
displayed in his ridiculous pretensions 
to family antiquity? Did any one ever 
hear of Cromwell maintaining that he 
held the supreme power as heir of the 
Plantagenets ? or does any man recol- 
lect reading that Milton or Newton 
wished to be classed with the ancient 
hereditary nobility? Did Lord Eldon 
call his father representative of the 
Scotts? or does Sir Robert Peel hunt 
for such paltry claptrap admiration as 
stolen or fictitious pedigrees can pro- 
cure? Why, even Lord ‘Thurlow knew 
better than to descend so low. When 
the Duke of Grafton, with the inso- 
lence of a petty spirit having no lofty 
consciousness of genuine merit and na- 
tural worth, sneered at his origin, that 
great lawyer retorted on “ the accident 
of an accident,” with a force which did 
not fail to startle and silence the arro- 
gant and haughty pretender. And, ina 
more recent case, an eminent person 
of the present day, on being charged 
by some ** tenth possessor of a foolish 
face” with the heinous personal offence 
of being the son of a barber, replied 
that the fact was admitted, with this 
addition, that, from being born in such 
a station, he had raised himself to 
honour and power, while, if his op- 
ponent had so been born, a barber he 
would have remained all his days. No 
one in this country, who behaves as 
becomes him, is ever despised from a 
recollection of his origin; but if he is 
himself ashamed of a birth which is no 
disgrace, he cannot marvel that others 
join in the regret. We do not affirm, 
however, that such folly is conclusive 
proof of the littleness of any one; we 
regard it only as primé facie evidence. 
In this light we view it in Lord 
Brougham. We deem it enough to 
set suspicion afloat; and we find no 
difficulty whatever in finding sufficient 
other matter to prevent that suspicion 
from sinking. To this other material 
we now turn, not without a smile at 
the very kind indulgence of the public, 
which for so long has permitted 90 
much food for disparagement to re 
main unnoticed, or rather hid in the 
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bright effulgence of his lordship’s other 
qualities and perfections. 

In all the list of public men, no one 
ever proved himself more petty and 
paltry in his feelings. Lord Brougham’s 
whole career, from first to last, has been 
nothing but selfishness run mad. At 
one time, to curry favour with George 
1V., and prevent Queen Caroline from 
coming to England, he tripped over to 
Boulogne ; and then, when he failed, 
as every one knew he would, how elo- 
quent he grew in the queen’s favour — 
how laudable he considered her con- 
duct —how energetic, bold, and noble, 
he proclaimed her determination to face 
her accusers! So much did the lawyer 
and orator then exert himself, that he 
has recently commenced writing long 
prosy and factious accounts in the Edin- 
burgh Review of all “ Mr. Brougham ” 
did, and all * Mr. Brougham ” said, 
suffered, and advised. Did not the 
Princess Charlotte run away to the 
house of her mother; and who was called 
up, late at night, but “ Mr. Brougham 2?” 
Did not that learned gentleman talk 
poetically ? and did he not refuse some 
thousands that were supposed to be 
lying --that is, “ hypothecated ”—- at 
Ransom’s? and, above all, did he not 
lose his silk-gown? Moreover, at an- 
other memorable period, when Lord 
Grey came into office to preserve peace, 
and enforce reform and retrenchment, 
and offered the then member for York- 
shire nothing higher than the place of 
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atlorney-general, is it not certain that 
that illustrious and most disinterested 
individual rose up, and declared that 
by a certain night he would be ready 
with his reform motion, and that no 
change in the government had made, 
or could make, any difference to him ; 
and then, by the very next day, was he 
not silenced with the chancellorship and 
a peerage? That was the mode of his 
ascent to office; and worthy of that 
mode was his conduct while he held 
it. To the bar he was insolent, over- 
bearing, and arbitrary ;* in the House 
of Lords, scurrilous, haughty, and arro- 
gant; at court, cringing, cozening, and 
servile ; in the cabinet, vacillating in 
times of peril, lordly, and presump- 
tuous, and insulting, when all seemed 
smooth. He could not take an ordi- 
nary trip to the Highlands, without 
boasting of his pretended familiarity 
with the king, and promising to inform 
him of an ordinary occurrence “ by that 
night’s post.” He trotted about the 
country, alternately spouting sedition, 
and something that sounded very like 
passive obedience. THe harangued 
against the Radicals ; sometimes blar- 
neyed, and at others abused, the Tories ; 
assailed Mr. O’Connell, with whom he 
has been since in close alliance at 
Exeter Hall and elsewhere ; ridiculed 
Mr. Roebuck and the ultras, whom he 
has since outheroded ; defended Whig 
inactivity, which he now deplores ; and 
asserted the impossibility of the Tories 


* It must be admitted that his lordship did not completely succeed in his desire 


to awe the legal profession. 


He did, indeed, display his will to wound by such 


blackguardly speeches as that remarkable one about a bug, which, doubtless, is still 
in our reader's memory ; but, generally, he received blows quite as hard as he dealt. 
On one occasion Sir Edward Sugden was speaking in the House of Lords before him, 
on some case relative to the acts of certain Irish trustees, one of whom was the 
Lord Chancellor Lifford. ‘The counsel on the other side had remarked, that a lord- 
chancellor being one of the trustees gave a kind of security for the legality of their 
proceedings. Sir Edward, who had been much annoyed by Lord Brougham’s cus- 
tomary interjectional observations during the whole day, retorted with the insinuation : 
“ T do not conceive that argument will have any weight with your lordship ; for your 
lordship must be fully aware, that though a person may be a pretty good nisi prius 
pleader, it does not follow he will be at all competent as an equity judge. Such may 
have been the case with Lord Lifford—and with others. The fact of a person being 
lord-chancellor, your lordship will admit, is no proof of eminent professional attain. 
ments,” On another occasion—the day when he resigned the seals, and when he 
left the court weeping for the death of Sir John Leach, his ‘‘ lamented friend,” 
of whom it now appears, by his late book, he had the worst opinion, the following 
scene occurred. We give it from recollection, and, therefore, may be mistaken in 
the name of the case, though we think we are correct. 

The Lord Chancellor (loquitur). “ As I have heard the arguments in the case of 
Lady Hewley’s charity, is there any objection to my giving judgment in it, when I 
have left office, so as to save my successor’s time? I ask you, Sir Charles Wetherell, 
as you are engaged for one party.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell. “‘ My lord, your opinion, whether in office or out of office, 
is of equal importance, and is of equal yalue, in my eyes.” 
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ever again returning to office, though 

within a single month after they did 

so. 

“ Tn arguing, too, the vulgar owned his 
skill ; 

For, e’en though vanquish’d, he could 
argue still : 

With words of learned length and 
thund’ring sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics, ranged 
around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the 
wonder grew, 

How one small head could carry all he 

knew !” 


Recently, he has assailed Lord Dur- 
ham’s despotism. Why! From any 
patriotic feeling, from any stern hatred 
of oppression, from any consistent sym- 
pathy with universal justice? No; far 
from it. But merely because, in 1834, 
Lord Durham assailed him. He has 
taken up, with characteristic activity 
and zeal, the cause of the negroes; 
he has agitated for their complete and 
immediate emancipation from the ap- 
prenticeship to which he himself, as 
one of Lord Grey’s cabinet, bound 
them. Why? From the operation of 
an enlarged philanthropy? No; but 
simply from a restless anxiety to strike 
at ministers, he cared not how or 
through whom. During the past ses- 
sion, he has constantly victimised these 
tottering and frivolous rulers. But 
from what cause? Not from a genuine 
hostility to their doctrinaire policy—-for, 
when in power, his was no better—but 
from a morbid necessity to vent his 
spleen, and to shew that he envied 
men whom it is only worthy to despise. 
He has assailed their Canadian policy, 
declared it tyrannical and oppressive ; 
yet when in office, in 1834, he assented 
to Lord Stanley’s plan for withdrawing 
the control of the puolic revenue from 
the Legislative Assembly — the only 
difference between the policy to which 
he thus assented and Lord Glenelg’s, 
which he condemns, being, that the 
first was proposed to be adopted in 
1834, the latter was kept back till it 
was too late in 1837. These are mat- 
ters which indicate the paltriness of 
spirit which is one of the chief distin- 
guishing marks of Lord Brougham’s 
character; and they indicate, also, 
another remarkable characteristic,— his 
extreme clumsiness, which makes that 
littleness of mind so apparent. We 
may safely challenge the biography. of 
any statesman to display traits of more 
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sensitive vanity ; of more frequent sa- 
crifices of public principles to personal 
sentiments, dislikes, or caprices; of 
more unprovoked and venomous hos- 
tility to adversaries; and of more 
powerful prejudices and spite. We 
turn to his book, lately published, 
containing an artful selection, a careful 
choice, of speeches, with preliminary 
explanations of questionable trans- 
actions, and sundry self-encomiums, 
We read, expecting to find proofs not 
only of distinguished genius, but of 
expanded views and consistent con- 
duct. Alas! there are eloquent de- 
nunciations of military flogging, which, 
during Lord Grey’s administration, 
was continued and defended with his 
sanction ; of impressment, which was 
expressly preserved and continued by 
that administration also; and above 
all, of ex-officio informations, which 
were, in the case of the True Sun, 
carried under his especial direction, to 
an extreme never known before. A 
paper was prosecuted for saying what 
the lord chancellor’s brother had said, 
and what Lord Milton had, over and 
over again, repeated. How he had 
the brass to publish his strictures on 
prosecutions for libel, when, in the 
very same volume, are proofs of his 
having recommended such a_prose- 
cution—and of a clergyman, too, to 
Queen Caroline—and when he must 
have known that every one remembered 
his attacks on the press, under Lord 
Grey, surpasses our powers to ex- 
plain. With reference to the orders in 
council of 1812, of which he says so 
much, and which are pictured as spe- 
cimens of Tory misrule, he is com- 
pelled to confess that the Whigs, in 
1807, issued orders precisely similar ; 
and it is generally known that, in 1833, 
Lord Palmerston was permitted to 
blockade Holland by no better author- 
ity, and was defended by Lord 
Brougham for so doing. On other 
subjects, he stands the test still less 
creditably. In his speech at Liver- 
pool—a speech which, for rancour, 
falsehood, and false prophecies, was 
never surpassed—he declared the posi- 
tion of the country so perilous, that the 
mob interrupted him by cries of “ God 
save us! God help us!” and, as a 
climax, he said, with reference to 
Mr. Pitt, “ May I have an humble 
monument in some nameless stone, to 
tell that beneath it there rests from his 
labours, in your service, an enemy of 
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the immortal statesman, a friend of 
peace, and of the people.”* Of all 
his grand promises of law reforms, 
contained in the speeches he has pub- 
lished, how many have been fulfilled ? 
Is his Local Courts-bill carried? Nay ; 
who hears now a single word about 
the abortion which was intended to 
give him fresh patronage, to the amount 
of certainly not less than 150,000/. a 
year? Are the masters in chancery 
abolished? No; but Mr. William 
Brougham is now quietly ensconced 
as one of them. But something has 
been done; commissions have been 
issued, and well paid; the Court of 
Common Pleas has been thrown open (a 
darling object with “ Mr. Brougham”); 
the judges have been increased from 
twelve to fifteen; the business in the 
Court of Exchequer has increased ; 
new rules of pleading have been pub- 
lished ; the Welsh judicature has been 
abolished ; and, let it not be forgotten, 
the retiring pension of the lord chan- 
cellor has been raised from 4000/. to 
5000/. per annum. “And this is ail 
my thunder!” Some things, of which 
most was said in the speeches of ten 
years back, are still neglected. For 
instance, in the seven hours’ speech on 
law reforms, delivered in 1828, there 
was the following allusion to patronage, 
and to Sir James Scarlett, then with 
the Liberals ;: — 


“ But, sir, what is our system? If, 
at the present moment, the whole of 
Westminster Hall were to be called 
upon, in the event of any vacancy unfor- 
tunately occurring among the chief just. 
ices, to name the man best suited to fill 
it, to point out the individual whose 
talents and integrity best deserved the 
situation, whose judicial exertions were 
the most likely to shed blessings on the 
country, can any one doubt for a mo- 
ment whose name would be echoed on 
every side? No; there can be no ques- 
tion as to the individual to whom would 
point the common consent of those most 
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competent to judge. But, then, he is 
known as a party man; all his merits, 
were they even greater than they are, 
would be in vain extolled by the pro- 
fession, and in vain desiderated by the 
country.” 


Well, in five short years there was a 
vacancy, and Lord Brougham was lord 
chancellor. Was Sir James Scarlett 
then selected, though an opponent of 
government? Did this chancellor, who 
saw a mote in his brother’s eye, first 
take the beam from his own eye? No; 
but Mr. Denman was preferred to the 
post of chief justice, and Sir James 
Scarlett’s services were “in vain de- 
siderated by the country.” Again, at 
the conclusion of the war, he grew loud 
and vehement on the army estimates, 
and chiefly assailed the household 
troops, and declared for a return to the 
expenditure and establishments of 
1791. Ile came into office in 1830. 
What was the result? The army was 
increased by 7600 men; the household 
troops were increased also; and no 
single item of expenditure, and no 
establishment, was reduced to the level 
proposed. Formerly, his anger against 
corn laws was furious. Did he abolish 
them? Was he not, with all Lord 
Grey’s original cabinet, friendly to 
their continuance, though he now pre- 
tends again to wish for their repeal? 
IJe used to speak much against in- 
surrection acts in Ireland. Las he 
not lived to go further still, and en- 
force the Coercion-bill? He pro- 
mised, when the Popish-bill of 1829 
passed, that there should be peace with 
the church. Has he not since harked 
on the agitators, in attacking tithes, 
“in substance, and in name,” and in 
advocating something little short of the 
voluntary principle? Ife has often 
clamoured for peace and non-inter- 
vention? Was he not in office from 
1830 to 1834, during which, nothing 
but peddling continued protocols and 


* This is a good opportunity for a short note, as to the manner in which the 


chief patriots of Lord Brougham’s most patriotic days have ended their careers. It is 


marvellous how snugly they all were provided. Mr. Creevy, Lord Brougham’s 
colleague at this Liverpool election, ended his days in the sinecure at Greenwich ; 
which another patriot, Mr. Shiel, now holds. Sir John Newport, at the age of about 
eighty, has the easy berth of controller of the exchequer,—a place newly made by the 
Whigs. Mr. Abercromby is speaker. Mr. Denman, Mr. Williams, Dr. Lushington, 
Mr. Bickersteth, are judges. Mr. Cutlar Ferguson and Sir John Hobhouse, both 
formerly inmates of the Tower, have settled down into quiet comfortable placemen. 
Mr. Lambton, now Lord Durham, is dictator of Canada. From not one of these is 
there a word now heard about household suffrage, the ballot, or any of those desperate 
measures they were formerly wont to recommend, 
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interferences were heard of? Has he 
not expressed himself friendly to the 
cause of freedom, and protested against 
the power of Russia? Yet, while he 
was in power, was not Poland allowed 
to fall, without one of those muskets 
being supplied her, or that assistance 
being rendered, which a Don Pedro, 
a Belgian adventurer, and a Donna 
Isabella, have had no difficulty in ob- 
taining from Whig peace-loving rulers ? 
During his whole life, he has never 
ceased to agitate for general education ; 
in all parts of the country he has 
talked about it, and about all he has 
done in the cause. He was lord chan- 
cellor four years: where was_ his 
Education-bill? He has spouted forth 
an amazing quantity of froth and trash 
about church reform. How did it 
happen, then, that that important ques- 
tion, and the questions of tithes, as well 
as of English municipal corporations, 
and Irish poor laws, and Irish cor- 
porations, and of the London Uni- 
versity charter, were left unsettled, 
when he retired from the station he did 
so much to degrade ? 

But, notwithstanding all his sins of 
omission, and all his inconsistencies, 
he is still, forsooth, “a great man.” 
We ask what this expression means ? 
Does it mean that he has shewn him- 
self capable of sustaining his character 
in difficult positions, and that he has 
risen with each exigency, as Sir Robert 
Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and Lord Stanley, have 
done? If so, we are, at once, at issue 
with his lordship’s tail. He has risen, 
it is true, with the exigency of an 
election, or such petty affair; but 
when dignity was required in the new 
chancellor, none was found; when 
magnanimity was expected in the ex- 
chancellor, nothing was discovered but 
disappointment, bitterness, and jea- 
lousy. Perhaps, then, we are to un- 
derstand, that his greatness consists in 
the extent of his knowledge. If so, 
we reply, first, that that knowledge is 
considered exceedingly superficial; se- 
condly, that we can find dozens in 
both universities, in both houses of 
parliament, in the Royal Society, ay, 
even in the mechanics’ institutions them- 
selves, who know as much. In fact, 
it is not a wonderful thing to find 
(what Lord Brougham is not) an ex- 
tremely learned man, one who has 
accumulated stores of scholarship, and, 
after all, who may be paltry in all his 
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feelings, contracted in all his sentiments, 
and limited in all his powers. A great 
man must be possessed not only of 
sufficient knowledge (though many 
great men knew very little), but of 
certain faculties which are not to be 
found in common people. He must 
be a man capable of forming great 
schemes, of steadily working out ex. 
tensive undertakings, of sacrificing him- 
self for great objects. Let us try Lord 
Brougham by these standards. What 
plan has ever originated with him? 
What noble system, or what course of 
policy, has owed to him its commence- 
ment or success? He has not been, 
consistently, either Whig or Radical; 
he bas not held by Lord Grey’s policy 
any longer than that minister’s pre- 
sence in the cabinet recommended it; 
he has not since taken up, and steadily 
adhered to, any settled plan of action 
at all. If he is so very able, as some 
suppose — if his is, indeed, the master 
mind some consider it—we would sug- 
gest that it seems strange that, when 
Lord Grey retired, this Atlas could 
not support the weight even of a Whig 
cabinet, with a large parliamentary 
majority. And not only thus has he 
been found wanting, but also in other 
important particulars. Take his foreign 
policy as a specimen, Ilis was the 
course of proceeding which led to 
Navarino, to the annibilation of the 
Turkish marine, to the complete as- 
cendancy of Russia in the East, and 
the consequent total destruction of the 
balance of power in Europe. That, 
we say, was a course of proceeding 
which was warmly recommended and 
praised by Lord Brougham. Another 
was equally notable: for years, he 
talked largely of the immense ad- 
vantages of recognising the independ- 
ence of the South American republics ; 
he promised a great increase of trade 
to this country, from that recognition, 
and pictured, in glowing colours, the 
splendid prospect of western empires. 
At length, Mr. Canning was induced 
thus to weaken Spain, and to adopta 
precedent, which, if other nations were 
now retributively to apply to us, in 
the case of Canada, might be deeply 
mourned, even by its “ liberal” sup- 
porters. The consequence has been, 
that the whole South American con- 
tinent has ever since been the prey of 
despicable demagogues and grasping 
despots; has been torn by domestic 
dissensions, and afflicted by civil war. 
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The increase of our trade has been 
comparatively insignificant; the pro- 
sperity and wealth of those countries 
have visibly decayed, while their su- 
perstition and demoralisation have 
been augmented. Or take his legal 
policy : all will admit that, some years 
ago, the law required reform from the 
hand of some bold man, of compre- 
hensive genius, who could thoroughly 
grasp the principles and details of the 
science, and mould into form its va- 
rious parts. The task was, certainly, 
Herculean. Lord Brougham tried it, 
and miserably failed. He set to work, 
without being able to cope with 
his legal rivals, the Eldons, Sugdens, 
and Lyndhursts, of the age; and in 
his speeches on the subject, he merely 
touched the borders of it—the con- 
temptible niceties, or difficulties, about 
the number of attorneys being limited, 
about Easter and Trinity terms being 
unsetlled, about insufficient strength in 
the corps of judges, &c., without ven- 
turing to plunge into the depths and 
subtleties which remained. While he 
was talking, Sir Robert Peel was 
working with his admirable amend- 
ments of the criminal law; while he 
was railing, Mr. Bentham, Sir Edward 
Sugden, Sir James Scarlett, were sug- 
gesting. So it was, too, with edu- 
cation. It was a subject of vast im- 
portance, one in which some powerful 
intellect was required to frame a plan 
which might afford to all classes of the 
people the advantages proposed, in the 
manner of which they were most likely 
totake advantage. Yet Lord Brougham 
could do nothing, save establish me- 
chanics’ institutes, write lectures, and 
diffuse ‘‘ useful knowledge.” He ne- 
ver seems to have finally determined 
whether education should be wholly 
provided by the state, or only partly ; 
whether the system adopted should 
be compulsory or voluntary; and 
whether it should be scriptural or 
not. Even up to the present time, 
he bas never finally declared his opin- 
ions on these points. It is very easy 
—nothing can be more so—to talk 
about the advantages of education, to 
indulge in generalities, to rant, de- 
claim, digress, qualify, satirise, and 
describe. All this kind of thing can 
be done by a Wakley, or a Vincent, or 
a Dr. Wade. But something more is 
required of a statesman ; something is 
required which shall display a capacity 
for adapting general principles to sud- 
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den or ordinary occurrences and neces- 
sities; something which shall demon- 
strate a clear perception of what is 
right, and of what is practicable. But 
Lord Brougham shines in another 
way: his is the sort of mental power 
which is requisite for an agitator—a 
power of complaining of every thing, 
of opposing every body, and proposing 
nothing. He wants not the praise of 
posterity for his policy, for his great 
measures, and for his businesslike and 
statesmanlike proceedings: there is a 
praise far more attractive to men of a 
certain description of mind — the 
huzzas of a mob, the applause of a 
populace, for plans of pulling down 
what wiser men builtup. Thus it is 
with Lord Brougham: his foreign 
policy, his law reforms, his education 
schemes, serve very well to talk about; 
he knows just sufficient about them to 
enable him to oppose the plans of 
every one else, and no more. And 
on other subjects, we believe we may 
fairly add, there is the same vagueness 
and superficial kind of thinking. Take 
parliamentary reform as an example. 
Mr. Pitt was a Reformer, and he had 
his plan; the Duke of Richmond was 
a Reformer, and he had his plan ; 
Major Cartwright, following both, 
had his plan; so had Lord Grey; so 
even had Mr. Lambton; but Lord 
Brougham’s was in nubibus. He had 
much to say on the subject, no doubt. 
His speeches were long, as they always 
are, and so full of repetitions, that we 
suppose a report of about a-third would 
be quite as valuable as a report of 
every word. But what else was done 
by this great man for parliamentary re- 
form? He had no plan—he originated 
no settlement of the important question. 
The plan that was adopted, indeed, 
turns out not at all to have been his,— 
for he says he wants to add the ballot, 
and other things, to it, which, certainly, 
if it were his own he would not do: 
his vanity would, surely, prevent him 
mutilating his own offspring. And so 
it was with every thing else we might 
mention. Lord Brougham adopted 
other men’s laborious schemes, and 
endeavoured to pass them for his own ; 
nor did he ever take them, however 
good they might be, unless popularity 
was to be gained by the movement. 
As it was with measures, so, also, was 
it with opinions. When did he ever 
lead popular opinion? When did he 
ever stir up the people to a new pur- 
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suit? In truth, it is well known that 
his lordship throughout life has looked 
very cannily for the direction in which 
the stream was flowing; and, having 
discovered the interesting fact, he al- 
ways at once floundered in, splashing 
and spluttering about to the manifest 
danger and terror of all who sailed 
along with him. Such was the case 
lately with the slavery cause; such was 
the case with the queen’s business, 
with Canada, and with other matters. 
Iie was not even original in his me- 
chanics’ institutions, for Dr. Birkbeck 
gave him the hint, and had set him the 
example; nor with the London Uni- 
versity, for Mr. Campbell, the poet, 
was its projector. 

If, however, the tests we have hitherto 
applied have not satisfactorily tried 
the quality and amount of his great- 
ness, let us try the infallible one of 
comparison with others. Lord Somérs 
was a great man, and left us the Bill of 
Rights ; Sir Matthew Hale, before him, 
was a great man, and left us three of 
the most important acts in the statute- 
book ; Lord Chatham was a great man, 
and crushed the Whig aristocracy, be- 
sides humbling the power of France: 
his illustrious son was great, indeed, 
for he, in a time of alarming national 
peril, “ stood between the living and 
the dead, and the plague was stayed.” 
In the present time, the Duke of Wel- 
lington is a great man, for he is em- 
phatically “ vaingueur du vainqueur de 
la monde ;” and Sir Robert Peel is a 
great man, because, under circum- 
stances of unexampled discouragement 
and difficulty, he has stood firm in a 
prominent and important position, 
turning the tide of popular feeling. 
Perhaps we might add that Lord Grey 
is a great man, though, for ourselves, 
we are not disposed to allow him the 
title ; he seems like the child frightened 
by the noise he himself has made, and 
shrinks back aghast from the shadows 
he has conjured up. But of Lord 
Brougham, what can be said when 
such men as these are mentioned ? 
About him there is no calm conscious- 
ness of strength; in him there is no 
elevated, universally acknowledged su- 
periority of purpose and of power. It 
is not the quality of his actions that at- 
tract attention, but the quantity ; it is 
not the character of his publications 
that deserve notice (for many are dead 
already), but their number; it is not 
the depth of his learning that deserves 





admiration, so much as the variety —a 
variety so great, that it caused an emi- 
nent lawyer to say, that “ if his lord- 
ship knew a little law, he would then 
know a little of every thing.” More- 
over, all the great men we have men- 
tioned shed a lustre,and have imparted 
a peculiar tone or character to the age 
in which they lived. But Lord 
Brougham —“ every thing by turns, 
and nothing long’”’—has taken his hue 
of the moment from every passing shade. 
So far from imparting impressions, he 
has received them; so far from stamp- 
ing a character, he has no settled cha- 
racter to stamp. Perhaps we should 
except one particular distinguishing 
feature of the present age, which is par- 
taken by Lord Brougham so much as 
to warrant the idea, that probably it is 
partly attributable to him—we mean 
the “ Young Rapid” feeling — push 
on, keep moving.” We must always 
be doing something — good, bad, or 
indifferent; if he can do nothing 
else, why he journeys over to France, 
and builds a chateau in “ Cannes, in 
Provence.” 

But, suppose all this admitted : sup- 
pose it granted that Lord Brougham is 
petty in his assumption of fictitious an- 
tiquity ; petty in his selfishness; petty in 
his inconsistency ; petty in his caprices, 
piques, and vanity ; petty, also, in 
comparison of others; there remains 
the pretence about his “ extraordinary 
eloquence.” We confess that we re- 
gard this as mere cant. When we 
have on our shelves the speeches of 
Erskine, of Pitt, of Curran, of Grattan, 
of Lord Chatham, and of Burke ; when 
we have in history the records of the 
eloquence of Lord Strafford, of Sir 
John Eliot, of Lord Bolingbroke, and 
of Lord Mansfield, we are amazed to 
hear such extravagant laudations of 
Lord Brougham. For ourselves, having 
heard him, and attentively, on several 
occasions, we declare that we could 
never discover any single requisite of 
an orator, save a copious flow of 
language, and a vigorous delivery. 
We discovered neither elegance nor 
grace; neither closeness of argument 
nor warm imagination ; neither vastness 
of views nor justness of illustration. 
We can understand, that when Fox 
was dead, Lord Grey was removed to 
the upper house; Mr. Wyndham was 


. dead ; Mr. Whitbread was dead, also ; 


and Mr. Sheridan had retired from par- 
liament; that Lord Brougham succeeded 
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to their station, and was considered an 
eminent debater. But an eminent de- 
bater may be a very commonplace 
man. Certain it is, in the case of Lord 
Brougham, he was very little accounted 
of as an orator, and nothing as a rheto- 
rician, While Canning lived ; and in the 
latter character, we believe, he must 
yield the palm both to Lord Stanley 
and to Mr. Macaulay. If this be dis- 
puted, we refer to his speeches lately 
published ; we have searched them in 
vain for a single passage that will live 
and last. Here is the chef d'euvre, 
writen over, it is said, seven times, and 
now again revised and published by 
his own authority. It is the perora- 
tion of his speech for the queen. 


“ Such, my lords, is the case bofore 
you; such is the evidence in support of 
this measure— evidence inadequate to 
prove a debt —impotent to deprive of a 
civil right-— ridiculous to convict of the 
lowest offence — scandalous if brought 
forward to support a charge ofthe highest 
nature which the law knows—monstrous 
to ruin the honour, to blast the name, 
ofan English queen! What shall I say, 
then, if this is the proof by which an act 
of judicial legislation, a parliamentary 
sentence, an ex post facto law, is sought to 
be passed against this defenceless woman ? 
My lords, I pray you to pause. I do 
earnestly beseech you to take heed ! 
You are standing on the brink of a preci- 
pice—then, beware! It will go forth your 
judgment, if sentence shall go against the 
queen. But it will be the only judgment 
you ever pronouneed which, instead of 
reaching its object, will return and bound 
back upon those who give it. Save the 
country, my lords, from the horrors of this 
catastrophe— save yourselves from peril— 
rescue that country of which you are the 
ornaments, but in which you can flourish 
no longer, when severed from the people, 
than the blossom when cut off from the roots 
and the stem of the tree. Save that country, 
that you may continue to adorn it—save 
the crown, which is in jeopardy —the aris- 
tocracy, which is shaken—save the altar, 
which must stagger with the blow that 
rends its kindred throne! You have 
said, my lords, you have willed—the 
church and the king willed—that the 
queen should be deprived of its solemn 
service. She has instead of that so- 
lemnity the heartfelt prayers of the peo- 
ple: she wants no prayers of mine. But 
Ido here pour forth my humble suppli- 
cations at the throne of mercy, that that 
mercy may be poured down upon the 
people in a larger measure than the me- 
rits of its rulers may deserve, and that 
your hearts may be turned to justice !” 


Lord Brougham and Vauz. 
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How poor, turgid, strained, and 
bombastic all that appears, when con- 
trasted with the peroration of Burke’s 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, of 
Lord Strafford’s defence, and the whole 
of Pitt’s celebrated speech on the slave- 
trade! Yet that is Lord Brougham’s 
grand specimen—his masterpiece of 
eloquence. If, then, that is his best, 
what sort of stuff will be his ordinary 
oratory? Doubtless, as it is, voluble, 
wordy, inconclusive, ineffective, di- 
gressing, and wearying, when it is not 
amusing either from its bitterness or 
violence. His speech on reform was 
confessedly inferior to Lord Stanley’s, 
Mr. O’Connell’s, Lord Harrowby’s, 
and Sir Robert Peel’s; his speeches 
since on slavery are filled with exag- 
gerations, verbiage, and clumsy decla- 
mation on a subject which needs no de- 
clamation whatever. Nowhere, in all 
Lord Brougham’s speeches, do we find 
a knowledge of human nature, a deep 
tact arising from a clear insight into 
the prejudices and feelings of those ad- 
dressed. Here is the point where he 
chiefly fails—where he failed as an an- 
tagonist at the bar to the present Lord 
Abinger. He never knew when to 
stop with a witness, or exactly what 
witnesses to call, or precisely when to 
desist when sufficient impression had 
been made on a jury. Instead of 
possessing the “ ars celare artem,” his 
plans are all transparent to his oppo- 
nents ; he goes on hitting right and left, 
and attempting to bully rather than to 
persuade, to overbear rather than to 
convince. In Erskine’s speeches, on 
the other hand, one sees in every line 
the skill of the advocate as well as the 
power of the orator; in Curran’s, it is 
plain how that distinguished man 
played at will with the hearts of his au- 
dience and the jury. Nor is this all. 
The result and impression of the elo- 
quence of these men, and of others we 
have named, were memorable; but Lord 
Brougham almost always failed in the 
most difficult causes. No one will 
pretend that in the House of Commons 
he was as effective as Sir Robert Peel 
is, that with a mob he was as success- 
ful as O’Conneil, or that at the bar he 
ever challenged a comparison with any 
of the most celebrated lawyers. Ne- 
veitheless, it is customary to hear his 
lordship’s eloquence lauded to the 
skies, when, in fact, it contains nothing 
solid ; and when, in truth, his own idea 
of creating a sensation, and playing the 
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lion’s part, is not unlike Bottom the 
weaver’s notion—* nothing but roar- 
ing.” 

We admit, very readily, that Lord 
Brougham is not, however, altogether 
deserving of ridicule or indifference. 
He is, we believe, a man of warm and 
sometimes generous emotions, with 
strong and sometimes worthy impulses ; 
and these brighter characteristics are, 
we confess, not unfrequently observ- 
able even in the most violent proceed- 
ings of his unreasoning, headlong am- 
bition. But, then, there is no trusting 
him, as a man ora political leader; he 
has at times so far forgotten himself as 
to juggle a Sir William Horne out ofan 
attorney-generalship, and a seat in the 
Exchequer ; at other times, after blus- 
tering against the Conservatives, he 
has no sooner seen them in power than 
he has applied for place, as on the oc- 
occasion when the Peel ministry was 


JSormed, and he solicited the post of 


chief baron. There is such a peculiar 
kind of restlessness about him, that 
more than once it has risen into a state 
of excitement bordering upon mania ; 
and such a proneness to intrigue with 
things by himself—in private, if he 
cannot in public—that his own party 
have never been able to repose con- 
fidence in him, or to determine pre- 
cisely what were his intentions. As 
compared with Mr. O’Connell, he ap- 
pears to be more refined in his senti- 
ments, less sordid in his motives, less 
vulgar in his mind: but if that learned 
agitator be unprincipled, it cannot be 
denied that Lord Brougham is unscru- 
pulous. The shades of difference be- 
tween the two characters are not, per- 
haps, very material or important; yet, 
slight as they are, the ex-chancellor de- 
serves to have them remembered. We 
believe both these men will, in the 
next generation, or, at any rate, fifty 
years hence, be almost entirely for- 
gotten, or remembered scornfully, only 
with the Sacheverels and Wilkeses of 
former days. The popularity they have 
all enjoyed appears about equal; their 
merits are not very diverse, their influ- 


“ Little Men and Little Measures.” 
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ences similarly unproductive of lasting 
benefit, their objects universally selfish. 
Each and all have deluded the popu- 
lace, each and all have gained their 
private ends by assumptions of patriot- 
ism ; and of the two historical person. 
ages, Sacheverel and Wilkes, both out- 
lived their popularity, and died with- 
out honour or popular affection. We 
believe this is the destiny of Lord 
Brougham. We can discover in his 
conduct and intellect no evidences of 
that commanding ability his admirers 
have pretended to see; we can find no 
signs whatever of such powerful elo- 
quence and enlightened views as some 
have attributed to him. But we do 
trace in his history paltry and grovel- 
ling feelings, a contracted and petty 
spirit ; an absence of disinterestedness, 
of firmness, and of independence. At 
present, perhaps our opinion will meet 
with contempt from the arrogant pre- 
tenders of wisdom—the mushroom 
philosophers—now abounding, in whose 
eyes Lord Brougham is a vast being, 
too large for the globe he condescends 
to inhabit. But we can never despair 
of obtaining converts and sympathy 
while his lordship shews his superiority 
to his fellow-beings in running counter 
to them all; in wandering erratic from 
extreme to extreme ; and scribbling off 
materialism to prove his religion ; and 
personalities to prove his own purity, 
Nor can we doubt of obtaining the 
concurrence of all whose minds have 
not, by some Procrustean process, been 
cut down to the dwarfish standard of 
the present day,—who venture still to 
admire the heroes and the sages of the 
past,—who seek for eloquence in De- 
mosthenes, for wisdom in a Bacon, 
for philosophy in a Newton, for intel- 
lectual power in a Cromwell, for states- 
manship in a Burleigh, a Somers, and 
a Chatham,—and who never turn from 
the contemplation of such characters 
without contempt to an age of “ little 
measures and little men” —an age in 
which a Brougham is at once our orator, 
ruler, schoolmaster, and guide. 
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To Oriver Yorsx, Esq. 
RepousraBLe Srir,— Emboldened, 
among other reasons, by seeing your 
late article on “* Naval Novelists,” to 
look upon you as a “ dealer in marine 
stores,” I venture to hope you will be- 
come the * receiver” of this little lot 
of stolen property! Ilollow moralists, 
struck by conscience, may sound an 
alarm about this transaction. But 
though no poet, if there be any who 
turn up their eyes at my dealings as 
dishonest, or my article as trash, let 
me tell them I am not the first who 
has boasted of being 


« A gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff ;” 


and when I relate how I possessed my- 
self of this MS., they will at least ac- 
quit me of wishing to take you in 
(spite of the above pun) with a false- 
Hood. Every body recollects ‘ the 
Great Montgolfier,” and none better 
than myself, as I stood next to honest 
Jack Gully in the row; who, when it 
* wouldn’t go off,” declared the whole 
affair was got up for a Cross, and the 
story that it would ascend from its 
stage on the lake was nothing more 
than a lakeonic lie. Jack is a wit in 
his way (and very often in other peo- 
ple’s way too, as on this day, when a 
fat woman wanted to get before him) ; 
and he indulged in his best on the oc- 
casion, instigating the mob to stone 
the breath out of the balloon’s body, 
assuring them that it was all a bottle of 
smoke,— that all hopes were “ up the 
flue,”—and that as it had not been “ set 
to the right air,” it ought to be made 
“to sing on the wrong side of its 
mouth.” The more Jack went on, the 
more the balloon wouldn’t go off; and 
at last a general skrimmage com- 
menced, frightful to witness, but unpro- 
fitable to relate after the Sunday newspa- 
pers. Suffice it to say, that the down- 
right savage animals were quite out- 
done by the upright wild beasts Cross 
had enticed into his menagerie, who 
speedily immolated the poor Mont- 
golfier, and committed many other 
rum and shrub enormities. Jack told 
Cross to his face that the affair was a 
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cheat ; and that one who had so many 
quadrupeds to prove what he had 
made by “all-fours” ought not to have 
resorted to “ cribbage.”  Whist !” 
said Cross, “ I'll pacify them; instead 
of Montgolfier, I'll let off Vesuvius.” 
“A burning shame!” growled Jack, 
“ ending the day as you begun it— 
with a Mount-gull-fire !” 
Now, during this row (lend me your 
fan, Mrs. Gully, while I confess), I 
snatched from the shattered car this 
bundle of MS., which I fancied had 
been placed there to feed the hot- 
air furnace. Sagacious readers will, 
of course, discover that the heavi- 
ness of its matter kept down the bal- 
loon; and numberless other severe 
things will doubtless be said about it. 
To all this I can only reply, that, had 
the monster risen and required fuel, 
the “ Diary” would, I think, have 
“* gone off flamingly ;” which, I admit, 
there is now no grate reason to expect, 
However, after all, it was probably not 
intended to be consumed, but escaped 
from the travelling-bag of the three 
smoke-Jacks who meant to ascend. It 
is evidently the production of flighty 
individuals ; but whether fabricated on 
some occasion when they were “ up,” 
and “ blowing their clouds,” or pro- 
duced in “ the milky way,” over their 
bohea, must remain dubious. 

With this candid confession, I leave 
the MS. in your hands, renowned 
O! Y? (thou exclamative-interroga- 
tion!) ; and, as “ murder will out,” I 
shall of course not be surprised to see 
my pilfering “ come out” too. 

KNARF. 
Tue Horns, Kennington Common. 


P.S. As this is a suspicious transac- 
tion, I give my address. I fear “ Nim- 
rod” will suspect, by my intimacy with 
Gully, and the title of my residence, 
that I practise “ tossing.” But I am, 
though not a John, too real a ** Bull” 
to like this cowherdly vice. 


10 THE READER. 

[ By Editor No. 5.*] 
In editing this “ Diary,” I hope to 
experience some portion of the tender 


* It may be well to state, that We have no connexion with this squad of Diary 
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mercies shewn to the more popular of 
my recent predecessors in this daily in- 
creasing branch of literature—a branch 
which (judging by the knowing and 
queer secrets it often discloses) must 
be an offshoot of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. I trust I have, in 
my editoryall labours kept “ on the 
right side of Polly Ticks,” as old Four- 
inhand says by his credit-giving one- 
eyed flame at the Red Lion— of whom 
it may be truly added, that 


“ He loves her for her cordial, trusting 
ways,” 


as Leigh Hunt has sung in “ the Gentle 
Armour,” or “ the Shift for a Story,” 
as plain John Bull would call that for- 
lawn poem. 

Nevertheless, though I have tried to 
keep on the right side of politics, and, 
after selecting a certain number of 
Diaries as models, have resolved not to 
be led away by one more than an- 
other, Lam not quite confident that in 
this Chronicle I shall be found at all 
Times coming up to the Standard, as a 
llerald that sticks to his Post. But if 
my weakness should betray, that one 
immoral (beg pardon, tmmortal —left 
out the T, which here—as Sylky Buck- 
ingham says, by its effect upon sailors 
—radically improves the immoral)— 
immortal work has enchanted me more 
than the others, the reader, on detecting 
the potent influence, will moderate his 
surprise if he find it to be that ofa 
Lady who has even penctrated my Lord 
Brougham’s double-breasted black 
waistcoat, in spite of the gold chain 
that guards his heart, liver, and brandy- 
vault—vulgarly, stomach. This chain, 
by the by, it is hoped was thrown off, 
with the others, on the 1st of August, 
when the waistcoat, with the rest of the 
blacks, had a right to be emancipated 
—-or exchanged for a “ coollee” during 
autumn. 

With respect to the genuineness of 
Dolly Duster’s Journal, I will only 
observe that, like Lady Carry-the- 
Candle’s Diary, “ its authenticity is too 
apparent to be questioned ;” though 
there may be some discrepancies in the 
dates, &c., which, however, are of lit- 
tle consequence, as none but tailors and 
dancing barbers care about figures. It 
will be seen that, beside my labours, 
editors 1, 2, and a blank, have revised 
and commented on the MS. This, it 


is presumed, will be duly appreciated, - 


as the very first instance that has fol- 
lowed the excellent example of Lady 








Carry-the-Candle’s Diary in giving 
notes by various editors, contradicting 
each other; which (entre nous), in that 
case as in this, would appear really in- 
genious, if it were allowable to state 
that one ed., or head, had concocted 
the whole of them. But I am dumb 
on this point, as Nash said when seated 
on the tip of the extinguisher steeple. 

So many dishes of scan.-mag. having 
lately been served up, I confess I am 
rather afraid I may be thought “a day 
after the fair.” But let those who have 
a liquorish tooth for scandal remember, 
that the day after the fair is always the 
best for seeing “ behind the scenes,” 
and that “ spice-nuts” are then the 
most abundant. 

I have now only to explain that, 
where the sense or opinion seems 
doubtful, brief remarks are supplied, 
equal, I trust, in critical sagacity to 
those which adorn other Diaries ; and, 
on “ the greatest-happiness -to-the- 
greatest-number” principle, blanks are 
frequently left for names and dates, to 
admit of readers filling them up with 
the precise periods at which ¢hey con- 
sider the circumstances ought to have 
occurred, and with the names of those 
friends whom they think the stories 
most likely to annoy. 

Epitor No. 3. 


INTRODUCTION, 
[By Editor No, 2.] 


Not a hundred miles from St. 
James’s is a certain narrow, dirty lane, 
called ———, on either side of the 
way shooting off numerous dim and 
crooked Courts; and, as a whole, re- 
sembling in form one of those little 
beasts, with long dark body and many 
legs, called an Earwig—a creature, by 
the way, not uncommon about most 
Courts. 

As an earwig always has been, is, 
and ever will be, the same ugly crea- 
ture, so is found at the present 
time much the same disagreeable place 
it was at the period to which we are 
about to allude. With —-——, how- 
ever, we have but little to do, beyond 
pointing it out as the scene of the early 
days of the Authoress of this Diary, 
and as a landmark near which was to 
be found, years ago, ———— 
Court, which is closely connected 
with the records of her Journal. The 
‘march of improvement,” which halted 
and billeted in this neighbourheod for 
a considerable period, made sad havoc 
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among the Courts around. Previous 
to that time, these retired and shady 
nooks were so numerous as to entitle 
this to be called the Court-end of the 
town; but when the before-mentioned 
“ march” marched off, it was found 
that a great number of these “ retired 
small dwelling-places for persons with 
small means” (as George Robins 
would say) had decamped also, and 
among others Court, in which 
resided Mr. and Mrs. » who 
must speedily be introduced to the 
reader. This fact might lead the hasty 
to expect here some description of 
Court; but as most of its in- 
habitants figure in the Diary, where 
will also be found notices of their re- 
spective domiciles, it is unnecessary to 
state more than that it contained some 
thirteen houses, six on each side, 
some of whose shattered windows, 
having had their “ last glass,” spoke 
open-mouthed warnings to the intem- 
perate ; shewing by their wasted frames 
that, though long accustomed to 
“drops,” their rain was now nearly 
over; while others appeared so far 
gone, that their mouths were stopped 
with old flannels, to warm the air be- 
fore admitting it, I suppose, as is now 
recommended by Mr. Jeffrey to similar 
sufferers. The end of the Court was 
graced with a house of far higher and 
wider pretensions than any of the 
others— standing indeed in the same 
relation to its fellow-houses that its in- 
habitants did to their neighbours, who 
looked up to them as “ quite tip-top 
sort of people.” 
By those bred in streets and squares, 
Courts are nowadays but too often 
sneered at with a degree of contemptu- 
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oushess quite surprising to those who 
have had opportunities of studying the 
people “ within their precincts.” ‘They 
are represented by these sneerers 
merely as by-places “ confined to the 
few ;” while, in fact, their thirteen- 
families-in-a-house population makes 
them not only “ confined to the many,” 
but literally crammed as well. Alas ! 
how often is it the fate of the victims of 
Courts, both male and female, to die in 
their confinement ! 

And, then, the crooked ways of 
Courts! why, they are proverbial : but 
if any one doubts the fact, let him try 
to make his way from St. James’s to 
St. Paul’s entirely by “ Court advance- 
ment” (which is to be done, though a 
dirty job); and he will find he wants 
much better directions than Boyle’s 
Court Guide* will give him, and will 
have to pass many “ bad livings ” 
before he reaches the end of his 
journey. 

Little do the mass know about the 
important matters which frequently 
transpire in Courts. Some few have 
endeavoured, at various times and in 
various ways, to draw public attention 
to their affairs; but it has generally 
been done in a faithless and exag- 
gerated manner,—representing the class 
of persons who usually dwell in Courts 
as mere coarse sensualists,—as doing 
every thing and talking of every thing 
in a way not fit to mention to ears po- 
lite—as murdering the “ king’s Eng- 
lish,” by using the v for the w,t—and 
as being unblest with one spark of hu- 
mour or sentiment. { 

Luckily, however, just as I am puz- 
zling about what to say next, I have 
opened Lady Carry-the-Candle’s Diary, 


* Boyle ought to be roasted. His Guide is a yearly “ take-in” to the subscribers, 


As to the string of dirty Courts above alluded to, you get no more information from 
his Guide than from the ‘‘ Guide to the Tire-all,” as the Cockneys call the modern 
Swiss “leaders.” — Ed. No.3. [Swiss leaders! Editor 3 must have been thinking of the 
Swiss hero,— of whom I have lately discovered, first, that he was only a Guide to the 
Lakes ; and, secondly, that his willingness to communicate all he kuew gained him 
the name of William Tell!— Ed, -—~.] 

t If Editor 2 had kept his eye on the “ march of intellect,” he would have found 
this custom becoming very general. The decline of our boasted refinement in this 
respect, even since the late king’s death, is very marked ; for, as may be publicly 
seen on illumination-nights, persons of all classes now make light of using the “‘V” 
for the “* W.”—Ed., No. 3. 

t Editor 2 of course excepted from this censure the unrivalled author of Pick- 
wick, By the way, as what l am writing may never be published after all, I will 
put down something of my own, lest I forget it. An insinuating friend (who 1 
afterwards found wanted to borrow half-a-crown) advised me the other day to try my 
hand in the style of the inimitable Pickwick! I involuntarily exclaimed, ** What the 
Dickens are you thinking of?” Then, recovering my breath, I added, ‘‘ No; I should 
as soon expect to equal Johnson as to imitate Boz-well!” I refused him the half- 
crown.—Ed, No, 3. [Modest man! Ed, “J 
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in which I find a passage so much to 
my purpose, that | cannot resist lug- 
ging it in head and shoulders. But 
before doing so, I may here observe, 
that if this Journal should see the light, 
and make as much noise as the senti- 
mental and moral work from which I 
am going to quote, I here declare I 
have done my best to prevent it; and, 
as these remarks will shew, have even 
taken some pains to Bury it. With 
this explanation of my Undertaking, I 
proceed to quote the opening reflec- 
tions on Section I. of Lady Carry-the- 
Candle’s Diary. I have only to pre- 
mise that if, in transcribing this “* brown 
study” on Courts, I should catch any 
of my own remarks breaking in, I shall 
do my best to enforce the “ silent sys- 
tem,” by putting the rascals into so- 
litary confinement, between crotchets 
—thus [ ]. 
Carry-the-Candle(loquitur).“ Courts 
are strange, mysterious places...... 
those who once obtain an entry there 
generally lament their fate; and yet, 
somehow or other, they cannot break 
their chains [they much oftener break 
their shins, owing to a scarcity of links, 
ma’am]. I believe, nevertheless, that 
it is all one,* whether these Circles of 
Society [alluding to their round num- 
bers ?], which stand apart from the rest 
of the world [particularly from the 
Squares ?], exist under one form of go- 
vernment or under another; whether 
under emperors, kings, protectors, or 
consuls: they may vary as to modes 
and designations, but Courts are Courts 
still [not often stili—too thickly in- 
habited for that, ma’am]...... In- 
trigues, jealousies, heartburnings yen 
drinking ?], lies, dissimulation, thrive 
in them as mushrooms in a hot-bed 
[and there are always persons as ready 
to Catch-up these mushrooms as the 
others, ma’am]. Notwithstanding, they 
are necessary evils [not the “ in- 
trigues,” &c., but the Courts ?]; and 
they afford a great school both for the 
heart and head [to say nothing of the 
pluck,+ which ought to be mentioned in 
this delicate allusion to the slaughter- 
houses in Courts, where the butcher- 








boys practise]. It is utterly impossi- 
ble, so long as the world exists, that 
similar societies should not exist also ; t 
and one may as well declaim against 
every other defect attendant upon hu- 
manity [or belong to the “ Cruelty to 
Animals Society” at once], and endea- 
vour to extirpate crime from the world, 
as pretend to put down Courts and 
their concomitant evils [the “ king’s 
evil” among the rest].” 

Now, I must here ask what is meant 
by pretending to put down Courts? 
The thing was actually done, as I 
have already hinted, when the “ im- 
provements ’’ were made in the vicinity 
of —. Bonaparte himself hardly 
swept away more Courts than the 
Charing Cross improvers. There was 
such a rage for this sort of thing at 
that time, that, not content with their 
Cross purposes, they went at it Pall 
Mall, and actually seized upon Carlton 
House and razed it to the ground. 
Then, as this had upset the king, there 
was a word or two from the throne; 
and so they set him up again by erect- 
ing a new palace at Pimlico. Whata 
to-do there was about that unhappy 
building! Thinking of Richard III.’s 
humpbacked policy to his cousin, it 
was properly named Buckingham ; and 
nicely it was treated! After raising the 
walls and folks’ expectations to the 
highest (which were not very high, 
however), they clipped its wings, and 
played all kind of pranks with it ; and 
no sooner did Buckingham pop up its 
little pate (evidently with its nightcap 
on), to look out for itself, than the 
order was given, “ Off with its head !” 
This gave rise to fresh murmurs. Some 
urged that striking off its head would 
disagree with its inside; while the 
bowels of the mass were little moved 
by such a qualm, though they loudly 
protested against the enormous expense 
these vagaries would incur. All com- 
plaint, however, was useless. Regard- 
less of cost, again the order was given, 
Off with its head!” and all that fol- 
lowed the command, as in Richard’s 
case, was the sordid exclamation — 

*€ So much for Buckingham !”’ § 








* If all one” be a polite phrase for “all dicky,” I fear some readers will not 
understand it; but if it only mean “all my eye,” I have no doubt they will see 


through it—Ed. No. 3. 


t If Editor 2 refers to a sheep's lights, liver, &c., called the “ pluck,” it was not 
likely the elegant authoress would mention it.— Kd. No. 3. 


+ 


¢ If societies similar to the world be meant, it is a discovery.— Ed. No. 3. 


§ If Editor 3 be not mistaken, there is a curious coincidence between the fate of 
this dome and the doom of Caraccioli, the Neapolitan prince hung by Nelson. In 


his case, notwithstanding a weight of shot, almost as heavy as the censure passed on 
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But as his cousin was in the end too 
much for King Dick (who had a wife 
so short a time that he may fairly be 
called “* single Gloucester”’), so in this 
case, after all its ill usage, Buckingham 
finally triumphed ; and having had 
possession of two crowns, and being 
still Victorious, is at least equal to 
“ double Gloucester.” * 

Confound this palace! What a di- 
gression it has led to! Let us return 
at once—* Dat is, iv dey can,” as 
Soult says of what he calls “ de idle 
Legion of De Lazy Evans.” But, not 
to speak ironically of the Spanish- 
mahogany general and his men, I must 
confess myself under a difficulty similar 
to their own, having to appear greatly 
interested in my undertaking without 
considering the prospect of pay. Hem! 
I trust it will be believed, then, that 
however reluctant, on some grounds, 
I may be to proceed, yet, as it is in 
compliance with the urgent request of 
one whom I am bound to obey, I re- 
sign myself to the melancholy task. 
Let me also declare, that though urged 
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pay till she had paid the debt of nature, 
was not to my credit, and noble on my 
part, 1 am no judge; and I therefore 
hope the reader will not trouble him- 
self further about what I am likely to 
get by my labours. I consider it no- 
thing to him how or to what bookseller 
I dispose of it— whether the jokes take 
with Mr. Wit-taker, or whether my be- 
ing a tall woman enables me to nego- 
tiate with Longmans or Talboys— 
whether my good old English manner 
finds favour with Mr. Bull, or my milk 
of human kindness with Mr. Cowie — 
whether my offspring is brought forth 
by Mr. Hatch-hard, or whether it is 
cut out to suit Mr. Taylor— whether 
its sneers please Mr. Mocks-on, or its 
crooked allusions, Mr. Bently -- whe- 
ther it may get pickings from Mr. Bohn, 
or a gift from Mr. Boone--whether it 
sufficiently displays the old-woman for 
Mr. New-man, or its hints are dark 
enough for Mr. Knight—whether it 
affords bait for Mr. Fisher, or is upset 
by Mr. Tilt—whether it enables me 
to give my hand to Mr. Souter, or lights 


to the performance as a matter of profit 
by her who supplied the papers, my 
spirit could not endure that idea—at 
least, while she was alive. 

Now, if this patient waiting for my 


the fire for Mr. Coalburn-—whether, 
in short, it suits either, neither, or the 
whole of these gentlemen, and Chap- 
man and All——or whether my own 
coal-hole is to be its only bookcellar, 


the little dome, was attached to his feet, to the horror of all who had condemned him, 
his head sometime after suddenly appeared above water, at a short distance from the 
spot where it sunk. It was precisely similar with the little dome —it sunk from view, 
and was nearly forgotten ; when, lo and behold! equally to the horror of all who had 
condemned it, after taking a trip through the lake in the Park, it has popped up 
again right before the nose of St. Martin’s church! The only difference is, that it 
has brought up with it two young ones, which it had, I suppose, during its inter- 
regnum, It appears to have suffered by its aquatic excursion ; and the holes about 
it plainly shew the eels have been there, while the fish-scales are still sticking upon 
it. This note must not be thought visionary, for it is evident others have seen some 
connexion between the dome and the hero Nelson ; and, considering his last great 
battle and death covered the above and every other fault, and made things “ equal 
on all sides,’’ these persons have quaintly named the place “Trafalgar Square.” So 
happy a title, however, has not been given to the building that supports the domes 
(which, as a whole, very much resembles an omnibus turned over, with three 
Mackintoshed passengers’ heads and shoulders thrust out of the side-windows), 
It is called the National Gallery, but is so low that it might be mistaken for the 
National Pit: though some constructions are seen about the outside, meant for 
boxes, I suppose, and fitted up very like those at “ Richardson’s” show in Bartlemy 
Fair; but as they are generally covered with stripes (which I expect they get at 
= barracks behind), I have too much feeling to wish to have a cut at them.— 
id. No, 3. 


* If Editor 2 alludes to a kind of apology for cheese in great favour with poor- 
law commissioners, it is very coarse—I mean both the allusion and the cheese. 
She might almost as well have called Richard a flat as ‘* single Gloucester.” Itisa 
great pity she is not more guarded in her expressions, and in exposing her draggings 
up. — Ed. No.3. [ Apropos, * wat the divil are you after being after?” roared Pat 
Lardner, catching his footboy thrashing a “ Gloster” with a whip; ‘ Iwat’s all this 
pillalu, you thafe o’ the world?” ‘ Why, yer rivrence,” replied the bogtrotter, 
“1'm jist after whacking the chaze to make it confess what's become uv the fat, 
sure.” — Ed, 
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and it is thus deprived of a chance of 
being blown up in a magazine (a sure 
way of making it go off)— whether, I 
repeat, any or all of these fates await it, 
is nothing whatever to the right-minded 
or left-handed reader. 

As we now quite understand each 
other, we can go on comfortably : it is 
better to have it out at once.* 

Let us return, then, to 3 and as 
we have made such a straggling round- 
about march, I think we had better 
commence at once with Section I. 

Before, however, we come to dis- 
section, as Queen Caroline or the doc- 
tor’s boy would say, I must tell the 
reader where I am going to begin. I 
am vexed at the delay; but neither the 
Paddington omnibus without stop- 
pages, nor myself, can start till the 
proper time ; and though, when we do, 
we shall try to “ take off” as many 
persons as we can, you must not be 
too impatient for us to “ go on.” 

What I wish to premise is merely 
this :—Some writers not only think it 
unnecessary to say who or what they 
are, or where they came from, but 
actually pretend to be what they are 
not— wishing to appear the real-made 
ladies, instead of the lady’s-maid. 
Now, I think this wrong; and there- 
fore, before expecting the reader to 
place implicit reliance on all that is 
related by the authoress of the following 
journal, and that he may judge of the 
writer’s qualification for the task, I con- 
sider it my duty to give a brief sketch 
of her history up to the commencement 
of her Robinson-Crusoelike perform- 
ance. I ought to mention, however, 
in respect to this allusion, that the 
notches in this journal sometimes stand 
for a year, whereas Crusoe’s only stood 
for a day, with an extra one for 
* Friday.” + 


Section I. 








Somewhere about years ago, 
the authoress of this diary was left on the 
step of a door in . It was one of 
those bitter-cold foggy mornings, when 
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few things are so easily found as mist ; 
but the child’s good step-mother, or 
whoever she had to thank for leaving 
her, took care, before giving her the 
“ parting drop,” to wrap her well up 
in flannel ; so that, though the outside 
of the parcel appeared worsted, the in- 
side was doubtless bettered by the pre- 
caution. This door-step, therefore, 
forms the foundation-stone of the 
child’s history; but the quickness 
with which it reaches the fourth story 
requires some explanation to the ar- 
chitectural reader. In the garret of 
this house lived the farrier’s wife, 
Mrs. Morris, and 

‘i. « « * 


[However unbuilderlike, I am here 
compelled to stop short with this fourth 
story, leaving the unsheltered reader to 
gaze on the six stars above, and imagine 
the roof, &c. The reason for this may 
be eventually explained ; but at pre- 
sent he must be satisfied to learn, in 
two words, that the fair authoress was 
carried up to, and brought up at, the 
gruff farrier’s * horsepitieble” table, 
as his half-starved wife called it. 
Editor 2 gives a full account of her 
early days; but though I know my 
readers will feel intense anxiety to 
peruse it, I repeat I cannot, dare not (!), 
say more about it in this place. The 
writer must henceforth, assisted by the 
editorial notes, speak for herself; and 
the spirited “ compound” will, it is 
hoped, as Sir Patent-Brandy-Felix 
Booth says, receive a “ cordial” wel- 
come.— Ed. No. 3.] 


* » * * * * 


I now proceed with the important 
contents of the journal which has fallen 
into my hands. I am aware that, in 
doing so, Dolly incurs the risk of being 
treated with the severity authors of her 
sex always experience; and I cannot 
do better than wind up with a few 
words from a book I have already no- 
ticed, which I have no doubt are ap- 
propriate and expressive, though I am 
not sure that I quite understand them. 








* If Editor 2 alludes to toothdrawing, I must remark that the dentists, who gene- 
rally give three tugs for your shilling, do not seem to think so.—Ed. No, 3. 

+ If Editor 2 refers to that singular emigrant’s mode of keeping a diary by 
cutting notches in a beam of wood, it is an insult to mention him in connexion with 


a person of such extensive correspondence as the authoress of this Diary. 


It is true, 


Crusoe established this daily post for his own use, and that, on returning to his hut, 
the post was always in before him; yet it is notorious that he never gota letter all 
the time he was on the island— though he may have opened many a seal.—Ed. No. 3. 
[Robinson Crusoe little thought, when he was notching the post, that those very 


wood-cuts would be made to illustrate this Diary !—Ed. ——.] 
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The fair writer delicately says, it would 
be difficult to account for the ‘ out- 
rageous abuse” of a certain female 
author, were it not for the fact that 
literary women, “ especially those in 
the higher* ranks of life, place them- 
selves in a pillory, at which every 
impertinent idler conceives he has a 
right to throw his rotten eggs !” + 


THE DOLLY DUSTERIAN DIARY. 
(Prepared for Press by Editor No. 1.) 


Munde, Jinnevery 20,18—. I opn 
mi knew runnings&> kopy buk, with 
the intenshun of putting down what 
cums uppermost ; and as my entranse 
into Mrs. ’s servis may, for wot 
one Nose of one’s life, becum an im- 
portant feeture on the Face of it, I 
shall rite down all that passed to-da. 
It’s unnesry to menshun the paneful 
parting I had with my good step- 
mother, God Blesser! though I must 
not omit the memrable fackt that 
Morris, for the first time in his life, 
shuke hands hartily with me, gave me 
a shilling, wished me “ good Buy,” 
and threw his old hobnailed shoe after 
me, for luc, as he said, but which gave 
my ankle such a chip with its heavy 
Sole as will take some time to Heel. 

Wen I noct at Mrs. ’s door, with 
teers in my eyes, this morning, Mr. —— 
himself opnd it; and as soon as I tolled 
him my busyness, he good umordly 
smiled, tuke my and, and sade, “ My 
deer gal, yuve had no brekfast.” 

Now, Ide been so unappy at leving 
Mrs. Morris, that I sirtinly hadnt bin 
able to take any, and I blieve I was 
stamring out, “* Yes—no,” when he 
larfed and sade, “ Ab, youve forgottn ; 
go down Below and join Noah,” as I 
understude him ; and, without another 
word, he gave me a push down the 
stares, and wauked into the parler. 

On entring the kitchen, I xpected to 
find an old man, but was sirprised to 
see only a gal about a yeere or 2 older 
than myself. She stared at mea minnit, 
and then, with a kind of harf-nod 











* Peculiarly applicable to our Attic authoress.—Ed, No. 3. 
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(either ment as a sine of welcum, or 
kaused by a difkilty in swallering a 
triangler krust), she pusht a chare 
to me, handed a Large basin of tee, 
and, with a kros ireish aksent, told me 
to be “Sated.” Ithenkt her, and sade 
a gentlemn had sent me down to brek- 
fast with Noah. 

“ Noah!” sclaimed the gal, speking 
in her te-cup before she coad git it 
from her mouth—“ Wot d’ye mane 
by that? My name’s No-r-r-r-ah. My 
well-made Annsisters desinded in a 
strate line from that good Man of the 
First Water; but Ime not kwite such 
a tship of the ould ark as U take 
me 4.” 

I begd her pardn; and wishing to 
turn her thorts in another direkshun, 
I venchered to say, “‘ You apeer to ave 
a kind master.” t 

“ Yes, sure,” she replied, in a softer 
tone; “ but, by the powers of Dilf, as 
Nick’s praste used to swear, it ’ill be a 
fine morning when I can say that of 
missthress.” 

“ Indeed,” I exclaimed ; “I hope 
you’ve no complaints against her ?” 

“ Arrah, my dear,” said Norah, with 
a wink, “sure you don’t know what [ 
do, or you wouldn’t say that same. 
May be, my darlint, you think it no- 
thing that she’s such a complate fa- 
mine! Faith, your appetite for her ’Il 
fall off as you get more hungry.” 

“Hungry! famine! I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“Nor does she, by me sowl; but 
lucky it is I understand myself; or its 
clane starved I’d been before now, and 
jist like her hash on a Monday —may 
be, you dont know that’s,all bones ?”’ 

Here, seizing upon the quartern loaf, 
with one swoop she severed a lump 
something like the top of Mrs. s 
old music-stool, and buttering it much 
after the style in which M‘Adam’s 
roads are mended, she cut it across, 
and shewed her teeth ata slice of it, 
which instantly represented old Lon- 
don Bridge in miniature. 

“JT am very stupid,” said I, when 








+ If at which” mean that these “ idlers” throw their rotten eggs at the pillory, 
and not at the women, it is only to be accounted for by their supposing the pillory 
to have more feeling than some female authors.—Ed, No, 3. 

¢ The printers make sad complaints of the difficulty of following the spelling of 


the Diary, and declare they would rather make it right than do so. 


I tell them it 


will give them too much trouble to correct it; but they say, “ It is no trouble ; 
authors generally afford them so much practice in this way, that it comes quite natural.” 
Satisfied they are not spelling for compliments, I shall let them have their own way 


with the remainder of the Diary.—Kd. No, 3. 
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this operation was ended ; “but I do 
not yet see why you call her a famine.” 

“You are right; you are stupid, 
mighty stupid. My darling, I call 
her a famine bekase she starves every 
body.” 

“Starves every body! Why, you 
seem to have a good breakfast before 
you.” 

“Don’t I tell you, honey, that’s 
bekase I look out for myself? and 
then it’s a small mite of help I get 
from master. But I see you don’t 
understand polithical aconomy. Fa- 
mine, my dear, doesn’t ralely starve 
paple to death; but it makes ’em look 
nine ways for pratees, and ten before 
they find ’em.” 

This was said with warmth, and I 
saw it would not do to dispute the 
point; I therefore softly said, “I am 
sorry to hear this of mistress, for r 

“ Misthress! Is it misthress you 
mane? Oh! then, you are my come- 
after, eh? Well, darlint, I wish you 
joy of your berth, as the ould gridiron 
said to the chop.” 

“I hope I shall not find my situ- 
ation quite so hot,” said I. 

“Won't you, darlint? quite, every 
bit as hot as the chop’s, dear; and by 
the time you lave this, you’ll be jist as 
much reduced —jist as near the bone 
—not a bit of fat left.’ 

* But if master’s kind,” said I, half- 
frightened at her account, “that will 
be a comfort.” 

Will it, now?—divil a bit. No; 
it ought to be: but in this house every 
thing that ought to be a comfort is jist 
the other thing. Only let misthress 
hear him say a kind word to you, or 
let him tell her you don’t wear your 
hair, or your cap, in the worst style 
possible (which I flatter myself is the 
case with Norah), and it’s no more end 
there ’ll be to it than to a nate round 
dumpling. You'll hear of it every day 
of the wake, and Sunday into the 
bargain.” 

“ Well ——” 

“Well,” interrupted Norah, jump- 
ing up to answer the bell, “ I can only 
say, as our dustmen ginerally do by 
the small beer, you’ll find it all out.” 

Seeing me rather dejected when she 
came down, she told me she must 
leave in an hour, and therefore in a 
brief manner offered some advice as 
to the best way of “managing mis- 
thress ;” but though I afterwards found 
many of her hints useful, it is not 
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necessary to notice them here, except 

that Norah finished by saying, “If, 

my darlint, you want ralely to vex 

her, tase her about the little ateing you 
it.” 

' On entering the parlour, Mrs. —~— 

received me with remarkable kindness. 

“T have heard,” said she, “a great 
deal in your praise, and I know I 
shall like you. I shall do all I can to 
induce you to remain with us; and I 
hope, while you stay, you will find 
every comfort you require.” 

“She’ll certainly have to find every 
comfort she requires,” said Mr. ——, 
as if to himself, while writing at a 
table; “and she mustn’t spare her 
trouble in looking for it: I have done 
so for a whole week without finding 
one.” 

“ What’s that you say, dear?” said 
Mrs. , rather tartly. 

“TI say, love, 1 have looked for 
shells in Pegwell Bay till the tide has 
come up; and then I’ve got wet-footed 
for my pains, and gone away without 
even a periwinkle after all.” 

“Pooh! what has that to do with 
us? Well, my dear,” turning to me, 
“IT can only repeat, that while you 
stay here you will find every comfort 
you require.” 

“ By my sowl, will she,” muttered 
Norah, who had slipped into the room, 
with a look that shewed something had 
greatly ruffled her, and that she was 
determined to commence an action; 
“but, by the powers of Dilf, that ill 
not be the worst of her finding, for if 
she doesn’t wish to starve, sure, she'll 
have to ‘ find herself.’” 

* You insolent creature!” said Mrs. 
, changing colour and temper 
together to save time; “ what right 
have you to make such a remark ?” 

“Oh! right is it?” said Norah, with 
a wink. ‘ Why, your ladyship, nota 
bit more right than you had to tumble 
my box about: I found an opening, 
and jist took advantage of it—so did 
you.” 

“ Impertinent slut! leave the room 
immediately.” 

“Lave the room? It’s lave the 
house I will; and (pointing to me) I 
wish this poor darling and the rats 
joy of my lavings and your ladyship’s 
company.” 

“Come, come,” said Mr. > 
“this is very improper behaviour, 
Norah. I cannot allow it; I beg you 








will leave the room this moment.” 
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“ Ay,” returned Mrs. » “you 
at last, sir, find she is impertinent; 
but who has encouraged her, Mr. 
in her impudence? Who has always 
taken her part, whenever I have men- 
tioned her faults? You now, I hope, 
see, sir, all I have said of her is richly 
deserved.” 

“ Another time, my dear,” said Mr. 
——, with a smile, ‘‘ would be better 
for any thing you have to say to me.” 

And Norah, rather emboldened, than 
deterred, by Mrs. ——’s attack on her 
husband, again commenced. 

“May be, ma’am, before I lave, 
you’ll jist tell me what rason you had 
for rumaging my thrunk this bright 
morning ?” 

Mrs. bit her lip, and again 
told her to leave the room. 

“T’ll not lave, ma’am, till I know 
why you tumbled over my box,” 

* Did you fall over her box, my 
dear?” asked Mr. ——, looking 
gravely at Norah, and then at his wife. 

“Fall over it! no,” bawled Norah, 
snapping her apron-string. “I wish 
she'd had that same luck. I mane to 
say, I left my kay in it, and now, by 
me sowl, I find every precious thing 
as complately disordered as if it had 
got tipsy at the blessed thoughts of my 
laving. Oh! it’s not that I presume 
to compare myself to a so-logical 
baste, but if I had come behind her, 
faith, I’d have tumbled her in, and 
doubled her up in my thrunk as nate 
as an elephant.” 

Mr. , wishing to put an end to 
the matter, said, in his quietest man- 
ner, “I have no doubt, Norah, your 
mistress thought there was reason for 
looking into your box; and I’m very 
glad, and L’m sure she is, that in her 
search she has found no room for 
complaint.” 

“Faith, she’s not glad uv it, at all, 
at all,” muttered Norah. 

“How do you know that, sauce- 
box?” said Mrs. , disdainfully. 
“ And how do you know that I have 
found no room for complaint?” 

“ Och!” returned Norah, with her 
usual wink, “1’ll be bound you have : 
the ould thrunk’s pretty full, but if it 
had more in it than it has, sure your 
ladyship ’ud find room for complaint.” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. ——, stamp- 
ing her foot, ‘ yes, if it had more in it 
than it has, I certainly should have 
found room for complaint, notwith- 
standing all your fine airs, Miss Norah.” 
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These last two words being drawn 
out with a contemptuous sneer, Norah's 
eyes flashed fire as she replied, 

“ Don't miss me, ma'am! What, 
bekase your ladyship can’t miss any 
thing else, you must miss my own 
darling name! By the powers of 
Dilf ——” 

* Why did you search her box, 
dear?” asked Mr. » in a soft 
tone, just in time to stop what he saw 
was coming. 

**Oh!” said Norah, with her stand- 
ing wink, “I can guess: misthress 
told me yesterday, it was positive she 
was I gota letter from you, sir, when 
you were at Margate; and she jist 
tried to find it, to see which of us two 
skullsplits, as she called us, had to pay 
the postage.” 

* You insolent wretch!” bawled 
Mrs. ; “will you get out of the 
house ?” 

* A letter from me, my dear!” said 
Mr. . Why, I didn’t think the 
girl could read.” 

“ And it isn’t I that can,” returned 
Norah; “and so misthress thought 
she’d better read it for me—if she 
could find it.” 

Here she winked again. 

“You impudent baggage!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. , taking two. fearful 
strides towards Norah. 

Mr. again interposed ; but his 
wife insisted on his holding his tongue, 
or turning Norah out of the house. 
Neither of these orders, however, were 
to be easily executed; and for some 
reason, Mr. preferred measuring 
twelve paces, and was more pleased 
than astonished to find the last one 
ended just outside the room. This was 
lucky, too; for at that moment came a 
very long and loud knock at the door, 
and, with his usual condescension, he 
immediately opened it. A tall, thin 
personage, apparently about two-and- 
twenty, with a boa, muff, cloak, shawl, 
clogs, veil, reticule, &c. &e., and a 
little dog with a curly tail. behind 
her, instantly popped in, and, with a 
most rapid delivery, addressed a few 
words to him. 

“ Pray, does Mrs. live here ?— 
this is court ?—had some trouble 
to find it—hope not wrong—long walk 
back —can’t ride, got the headach : 
about the time I said I’d call—hope 
she’s not engaged —won’t keep her 
a second.” 

This, and much more, was uttered 
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so fast, that it was not till Mr. 
had made many vain endeavours to 
answer her that he was able to edge in 
sideways — 

“Yes, ma’am, Mrs. is at home 
—dquite at home (this to himself)— 
pray walk in.” 

And he at once shewed her into the 
room where his wife and Norah were 
not very quietly concluding the debate, 
previous to a division; and then, 
thinking his health would be bene- 
fited by a walk, Mr. started off to 
the Park. 

“Oh! madam,” said the stranger 
in the same rapid manner, observing 
Mrs. ——’s confusion, “I fear I in- 
trude—I’d no idea—beg pardon—my 
name is Smith—perhaps you know 
Mr. Tom Smith, butcher, Aldersgate 
Street ?—only ask one question— not 
detain you a minute. Ah! there’s 
Norah — called yesterday— said _ this 
morning would be convenient —hope 
no complaints against her—like her 
looks, hope she’s cleanly — looks 
strong, hope she’s industrious — looks 
hearty, hope she eats well and works 
well—little chew, little do, you know 
— likes children, I hope—no objection 
to nursing—won’t mind taking them 
out—little shay on purpose, pretty 
thing, cost ten guineas; where there’s 
children there must be charges — some 
of the washing done at home, can lend 
a hand, I hope—able to wait at table 
—use a scrubbing-brush—cook plain 
joints and poultry; do all the pastry 
myself— makes haste of her errands — 
good needle woman—no followers — 
early riser—not timid at sitting up late 
when family out—can use her pen — 
help in brewing—in short, makes good 
use of her spare time, and has no 
objection to make herself generally 
useful?” 

All this was said with certain mo- 
tions of the head like a horse at a 
funeral, and little tic-douloureuxish 
contortions of the face, and, altogether, 
in a manner which Mrs. Smith thought 
must appear very womanly, in spite 
of her girlish looks; besides being 
rattled through with the speed of a 
railway-engine, much to the annoyance 
of Mrs. , who saw she might as 
well attempt to stop a Birmingham 
train by a puff of her breath, as Mrs. 
Smith’s tongue till it had ended its 
first trip. But what was more vex- 
atious than all, she had come in ata 
very critical moment for Norah ; and 
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Mrs. could not forgive her As 
soon, therefore, as Mrs. Smith’s ques- 
tions shewed the nature of her visit, 
Mrs. determined to have a 
woman’s satisfaction on both parties. 
By giving Norah an excellent cha- 
racter, she saw she would help her to 
a place where she must work like a 
donkey in pea-season; while, at the 
same time, she would be revenged on 
her chattering new mistress, by in- 
ducing her to take a servant who, she 
believed, would always “ keep her in 
hot water.” Seeing Mrs. Smith, there- 
fore, about to commence again, Mrs. 
’s face assumed a benignant as- 
pect as she said, with a significant look 
at Norah, 

“ You may depend, ma’am, on 
finding in Norah one of the best 
servants that ever came into a house! 
It is useless to say more; for, in one 
word, [ know of no failing in her, not 
even that alluded to by you, and one 
common to girls at her age—tse-ee-ee ! 
—want of appetite. I assure you, her 
working and eating always keep pace 
with each other; and she is never 
tired of either. Tse-ee-ee-ee !” laugh- 
ed Mrs. , very significantly. 

“ Tse-ee-ee-ee, tse-ee-ce-ee!” titter- 
ed Mrs. Smith, pleased with the cha- 
racter. 

* Tse-ee-ee! good morning, Mrs. 
Smith,” said Mrs. » going to the 
door, and wishing to be rid of her. 

* Tse-ee-ee ! good day, Mrs. “4g 
said Mrs. S., who had not intended 
leaving so soon, and who therefore 
rattled away the faster till she got out 
of the house. “ Tse-ee-ee!— good 
day, good day —hope favour us with a 
call— Mr. Smith’s a charming man — 
been married seven years, come Easter 
Monday —he’ll be glad to see you— 
Mr. will be delighted to take a 
glass of brandy and water with him— 
I don’t drink spirits, but I'll take care 
you shall have a good cup of tea— 
come any day but Friday—kill Fri- 
days— Monday our best day for com- 
pany—take us as you find us, rather 
old fashioned, but always something to 
eat, and little bit left—rough and 
ready, like our Jack at sticking the 
sheep — tse-ee-ee !” 

“Tse-ee-ce!” tittered Mrs. 























again, as she opened the door. “ Cursed 
vulgar, impertinent young thing!” 
she added as she shut it. 

On returning to the parlour, Mrs. 
=~ was rather mortified at finding 
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Norah had slipped down stairs; who, 
I suppose, thought it prudent not to 
disturb the good opinion Mrs. —— 
had so unexpectedly formed of her, by 
renewing the searching debate. And 
Mrs. —— seemed to think it un- 
necessary to take further notice of it 
at present; but, taking my hand, 
said — 

* My dear Dolly, I fear we have made 
you very uncomfortable ; but, as soon 
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as that saucy, lazy slut, leaves us, we 
shall go on very happily.” 

She appeared to forget I had heard 
her give Norah such an excellent cha- 
racter ; but persons suffering under an 
accumulation of injuries and sorrows 
cannot be expected to be consistent to 
a hair in all they say or do! From 
this first hour’s experience of this 
woman, Iam convinced she is a deeply 
persecuted person! 

Kyarr. 





SPORTING LITERATURE.* 


Wirurw the last ten or dozen years, a 
new feature has appeared in the litera- 
ture of the country; and while the 
army and the navy boast of the lucu- 
brations of their members, the long de- 
rided race of country gentlemen has at 
length drawn the pen in eulogy and 
defence of their amusements. Our 
friend Nimrod pioneered the way, in a 
sort of Paganini style, in the Old Sport- 
ing Magazine, which, before his ac- 
cession, was a drowsy periodical, de- 
voted as much to theatrical amusements, 
accounts of highway robberies, crim. 
cons., &c., as to the moving incidents 
of flood and field. On his enrolment 
as a contributor, it soon became appa- 
rent that sportsmen were not insensible 
to the beauties and elegancies of litera- 
ture; for the purity of Nimrod’s style, 
the correctness of his descriptions, with 
his masterly handling of a subject be- 
fore deemed almost intractable, not 
only raised the circulation of the work 
to an almost incredible extent, but 
called forth such an accession of dor- 
mant talent as few believed to be in 
existence. Among these may be par- 
ticularly mentioned the contributions of 
the late Lord Harley, who, under the 
signature of a ‘* Member of Christ 
Church,” portrayed the extravagances 
of college life ; and under that of “ The 
Young Forester,” entered upon the in- 
tricacies of the British turf with a spi- 
rit and knowledge that delighted and 
instructed. 

Nim North and Nim South followed 
on,— the former taking Scotland for his 








* 1. Nimrod’s Northern Tour. 





field, the latter chiefly narrating his ad- 
ventures with hounds in the south; 
and though each had his admirers, it 
was evident they were labouring at an 
oar abundantly manned by Nimrod. 
Sonie disagreement with the proprie- 
tors caused the secession of Nimrod 
from the old magazine; and in 1831 
the New Sporting Magazine made its 
appearance from the house of Messrs. 
Baldwin and Cradock, though in reality 
it was the private speculation of a 
party of gentlemen unconnected with 
the trade. Since then, France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and, we believe, Rus- 
sia, have each established their vehicle 
of sporting information; while there 
are one or two sporting magazines pub- 
lished in the United States, and the 
like number in India. 

With the New Sporting Magazine 
may be ascribed the birth of what may 
be cailed a school of sporting fiction. 
Prior to its appearance, all the essays, 
sketches, and accounts that had ap- 
peared in the old magazine consisted of 
narratives of personal tours and ad- 
ventures, in which, beyond taking credit 
for a little extra courage or prowess in 
the field, the writers confined them- 
selves within the regions of reality, just 
as Nimrod has done in the hand- 
somely got up volume that stands at 
the head of this paper; wherein all he 
saw, heard, and did during a winter 
spent in the north of England and 
Scotland, among the choice spirits of 
those parts, is recorded with his usual 
elegance and accuracy. 


Spiers, London. 


2, Jorrocks's Jaunts and Jollities. Spiers, London, 


3, Diary of a Huntsman, 


Whittaker, London.” 
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The essays now published under the 
title of Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities 
were the first to lead the way in the 
line of fiction. In these, Mr. Jorrocks, 
a rich sporting grocer, is the chief cha- 
racter; and competent and unpreju- 
diced judges incline to the opinion, 
that the idea of the popular character 
of Pickwick was derived from the hero 
of the Surrey hunt. Pickwick is an 
excellent character, with the assistance 
of Sam Weller; but, viewed singly, 
Jorrocks, in our opinion, is the better 
of the two. Ile has all Pickwick’s 
good-natured simplicity, without his 
lethargic slowness. No man, be he 
sportsman or otherwise, can read Mr, 
Jorrocks’s adventures—hunting, shoot- 
ing, racing, driving, &c.—without feel- 
ing that the hero is a sportsman ; while, 
despite the title and the wrapper, 
headed by a man shooting with the 
gun from the wrong shoulder, no one 
can accuse any of the members of the 
Pickwick Club of any pretensions to 
the name. The principal hero in each 
work is an author; Mr. Pickwick hav- 
ing delighted the world with an essay 
on tittlebats; while Mr. Jorrocks of- 
fered a learned and elaborate article on 
eels to the editor of a sporting period- 
ical, whose rejection of it caused the 
celebrated journey to Paris, to obtain 
matter for a 3-vol. work, to be pub- 
lished on the worthy grocer’s “ own 
account.” There is also a good deal 
of personal resemblance between the 
two. They are about ofan equal age 
and size. Pickwick has a bald head, 
so has Mr. Jorrocks, only he covers it 
with awig. Both are full limbed, and 
corpulent, and each delight in tight 
pantaloons ; but Mr. Pickwick encloses 
his lower man in black gaiters, while 
Mr. Jorrocks is all for Hessian boots 
and tassels. Pickwick has retired 
from business, and lodges, as a jolly 
bachelor, in Goswell Street; while 
Jorrocks resides in Great Coram Street, 
in that unexplored region beyond Rus- 
sell Square, and carries on a thriving 
trade in St. Botolph’s Lane, in the city. 
He is a married man, having, it seems, 
entered into that happy state lateish in 
life, for the laudable purpose of thwart- 
ing his brother Joe, with whom he had 
had a deadly feud about a bottom 
piece of muffin; the said Mr. Jorrocks 
being, as we should premise, inordi- 
nately fond of eating. Mrs. Jorrocks, 
a “ terrible high-bred woman,” as Mr. 
Jorrocks describes her, is not of the 








most amiable order, and frequent feuds 
—as is generally the case where there 
are no children —disturb the harmony 
of the house. The other principal 
dramatis persone in the Jaunts and 
Jollitics, are Mr. Stubbs, a young York- 
shireman, whom Mr. Jorrocks takes 
by the hand, and initiates in “ Surrey 
fox-hunting,” Surrey shooting, stag- 
hunting, &c.; James Green, of Tooley 
Street, the same James Green, we 
presume, who used to figure in the 
the popular farce of T'om and Jerry; a 
horse-dealing baron ; a Jodging-letting, 
flat-catching French countess; Ben- 
jamin, a scampish lad of all work in 
Mr. Jorrocks’s service; with several 
other human contrivances, in the shape 
of men and women. 

The first scene, ‘Swell and the 
Surrey,” is a parody on Nimrod’s ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly, in which 
“Snob,” or the provincial gentleman 
on the good little bay horse, makes his 
appearance among the dandified Mel- 
touians. In lieu of Snob, we have a 
Melton swell appearing among the 
Surrey men, astonishing them equally 
by the cut of his coat and the cut of 
his nag; who, after a brilliant day 
among the flints, goes away, thoroughly 
disgusted with the country. Next, 
Mr. Jorrocks mounts his Yorkshire 
friend, to see their “ brilliant ’ounds ;” 
and the start out of London, in the 
fog, is, we think, one of the most 
ludicrous scenes in the book, height- 
ened not a little by Phiz’s excellent 
illustration of Mr. Jorrocks bumping 
away with the mail-coach lamp strap- 
ped to his back. 


‘* It was on a nasty, cold, foggy, dark, 
drizzling morning in the month of Fe- 
bruary, that the Yorkshireman, having 
been offered a ‘mount’ by Mr. Jorrocks, 
found himself shivering under the Piazza 
in Covent Garden, about seven o'clock, 
surrounded by cabs, cabbages, carrots, 
ducks, dollys, aud drabs of all sorts, 
waiting for his horse, and the appearance 
of the friend who had seduced him into 
the extraordinary predicament of attiring 
himself in top-boots and breeches in 
London. After pacing up and down 
some minutes, the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs were heard turning down from 
Long Acre, and reaching the lamp-post at 
the corner of James Street, his astonished 
eyes were struck with the sight of a 
man in a capacious, long, full-tailed, red 
frock-coat, reaching nearly to his spurs, 
with mother-of-pearl buttons with sport- 
ing devices—which afterwards proved to 
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be foxes done in black ; brown shag 
breeches, that would have been spurned 
by the late worthy master of the Hur- 
worth ;* and boots, that looked for all the 
world as if they were made to tear up the 
very land and soil, tied round the knees 
with pieces of white tape, the flowing 
ends of which dangled over the ma- 
hogany-coloured tops. Mr. Jorrocks 
—whose dark collar, green, to his coat, 
and tout ensemble, might have caused him 
to be mistaken for a mounted general- 
postman—was on a most becoming steed, 
—a great raking, raw-boned chestnut, 
with a twisted snaffle in his mouth, de. 
corated with a faded yellow silk front, a 
nose-hand, and an ivory ring under his 
jaws, for the double purpose of keeping 
the reins together and Jorrocks’s teeth in 
his head—the nag having flattened the 
noses aud otherwise damaged the coun- 
tenances of his two previous owners, 
who had not the knack of preventing him 
tossing his head in their faces. ‘The 
saddle—large and capacious, made on 
the principle of the impossibility of put. 
ting a round of beef upon a pudding- 
plate—was ‘ spick and span new;’ as 
was an enormous hunting whip, whose 
iron-headed hammer he clenched in a 
way that would make the blood curdle 
in one’s veins, to see such an instrument 
in the hands of a misguided man. 

“* Punctuality is the politeness of 
princes,’ said Mr. Jorrocks, raising a 
broad-brimmed, lowish-crowned hat, as 
high as a green hunting cord, which 
tackled it to his yellow waistcoat by a 
fox’s tooth, would allow, as he came upon 
the Yorkshireman at the corner. ‘ My 
soul’s on fire, and eager for the chase ! 
By heavens! I declare I’ve dreamt of no- 
thing else all night; and the worst of it 
is, that in a par-ox-ism of delight, when 
I thought I saw the darlings running into 
the warmint, I brought Mrs. J. such a 
dig in the side as knocked her out of 
bed: and she swears she'll go to Jenner, 
and the court for the projection of in- 
jured ribs! But come—jump up— 
where’s your nag? Binjimin, you 
blackguard, where are you?’ The fog is 
blinding me, I declare! Binjimin, I say ! 
Binjimin ! you willain, where are you?’ 

“« Here, sir! coming!’ responded a 
voice from the bottom of one of the long 
mugs at a street-breakfast stall, which the 
fog almost concealed from their view ; 
and presently an urchin in a drab coat 
and blue collar came towing a wretched 
ewe-knecked, hungry looking, roan Ro- 
sinante along from where he had been 
regaling himself with a mug of unde- 
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niable bohea, sweetened with a composi- 
tion of brown sugar and sand. 

««*« Now, be after getting up,’ said 
Jorrocks, ‘for time and the Surrey 
‘ounds wait for no man. That’s not a 
werry elegant tit, but still it ‘Il carry you 
to Croydon well enough, where I'll put 
you on a most undeniable bit of ’orse 
flesh —a reglar clipper. That's a hack, 
what they calls three-and-sixpence a 
side; but I only pays half-a-crown, 
Now, Binjimin, cut away home, and 
tell Batsay to have dinner ready at half- 
past five to a minute, and to be most 
particular in doing the lamb to a turn.’ 

“* The Yorkshireman having adjusted 
himself ia the old flat-flapped back sad- 
dle, and got his stirrups let out from 
‘ Binjimin’s’ length to his own, gathered 
up the stiff weather-beaten reins, gave 
the animal a touch with his spurs, and 
fell into the rear of Mr. Jorrocks. ‘The 
morning appeared to be getting worse. 
Instead of the gray day-dawn of the 
country, when the thin transparent mist 
gradually rises from the hills, revealing 
an unclouded landscape, a dense, thick, 
yellow fog came rolling in masses along 
the streets, obscuring the gaslights, and 
rendering every step one of peril. It 
could be both eat and felt, and the damp 
struck through their clothes in the most 
summary manner. ‘ This is bad,’ said 
Mr. Jorrocks, coughing as he turned the 
corner by Drury Lane, making for Ca- 
therine Street, and upset an early break- 
fast and periwinkle-stall, by catching 
one corner of the fragile fabric with his 
toe, having ridden too near to the pave- 
ment. ‘ Where are you for now? and 
bad luck to ye, ye boiled lobster !’ roared 
a stout Irish wench, emerging from a 
neighbouring gin-palace, on seeing the 
dainty viands rolling in the street. ‘ Cut 
away !’ cried Jorrocks to his friend, 
running his horse between one of George 
Stapleton’s dust-carts and a hackney- 
coach, ‘ or the Philistines will be upon 
us.’ The fog and crowd concealed them ; 
but ‘ Holloa! mind where you're going, 
you great hawbuck !’ from a buy-a- 
hearthstone boy, whose stock in trade 
Jorrocks nearly demolished, as he crossed 
the corner of Catherine Street before 
him, again roused his vigilance, ‘ The 
deuce be in the fog !’ said he, ‘I declare 
I can’t see across the Strand, It’s as 
dark as a wolf’s mouth. Now, where 
are you going to with that measly- 
looking cab of yours? you’ve nearly run 
your shafts into my osses ribs !’ cried he 
to a cabman who nearly upset him. The 
Strand was kept alive by a few slip-shod 


* « The late Mr. Wilkinson, commonly called ‘ Matty Wilkinson,’ master of the 
Hurworth fox-hounds, was a rigid adherent of the ‘ d——n-all-dandy’ school of 
sportsmen,” 
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housemaids, on their marrow-bones, 
washing the door-steps, or ogling the 
neighbouring potboy on his morning er- 
rand for the pewters. Now and then a 
crazy jarvey passed slowly by ; while a 
hurrying mail, with a drowsy driver and 
sleeping guard, rattled by to deliver their 
cargo at the post-office. Here and there 
appeared one of those beings who, like 
the owl, hide themselves by day, and are 
visible only in the dusk. Many of them 
appeared to belong to the other world. 
Poor, puny, ragged, sickly looking crea- 
tures, that seemed as though they had 
been suckled and reared with gin. ‘ How 
different,’ thought the Yorkshireman to 
himself, ‘ to the fine, stout, active la. 
bourer one meets at an early hour on a 
hunting morning in the country!’ His 
reverie was interrupted on arriving op. 
posite the Morning Chronicle office, by the 
most discordant yells that ever issued 
from human beings; and on examining 
the quarter from whence they proceeded, 
a group of fifty or a hundred boys, or, 
rather, little old men, were seen with 
newspapers in their hands and under 
their arms, in all the activity of specula- 
tion and exchange. ‘A clean Post for 
Tuesday’s Times!’ bellowed one. ‘I 
want the Hurl (Herald) for the Satirist !’ 
shouted another. ‘ Bell’s Life for the 
Bull! The Spectator for the Sunday 
Times !’ &c. &c. 

«« The approach of our sportsmen was 
the signal for a change of the chorus ; 
and immediately Jorrocks was assailed 
with ‘ A hunter, a hunter! —crikey, a 


hunter! My eyes, there’s a game-cock 
for you! Votabeauty! Vere do you 
turn out to-day? Vere’s the stag? 


Don’t tumble off, old boy! ’Ave you 
got ever a rope in your pocket? Take 
Bell’s Life in London, vot contains all 
the sporting news of the country. Vot 
a vip the gemman’s got! Vot a pre- 
cious basternadering he could give us! 
My eyes, vot a swell! Vot a shocking 
bad hat!* Vot shocking bad breeches !’ 

“The fog, which became denser at 
every step, by the time they reached 
St. Clement Danes, rendered their fur- 
ther progress almost impossible. ‘ Oh 
dear, oh dear, how unlucky !’ exclaimed 
Jorrocks ; ‘I would have given twenty 
pounds of best Twankay for a fine day, 
and see what a thing we’ve got! Hold 
my oss,’ said he to. the Yorkshireman, 
‘while I run into the Angel, and borrow 
an argand burner, for we shall be en- 
dorsed ¢ to a dead certainty.’ Off he got, 
and ran to the inn. Presently he emerged 
from the yard, followed by horse-keepers, 
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coach-washers, porters, cads, waiters, 
and others, amid loud cries of ‘ flare up, 
flare up,¢ old cock! talliho, fox-hunter!’ 
with a bright mail-coach foot-board lamp, 
strapped to his middle, which, lighting 
up the whole of his broad back now 
cased in scarlet, gave him the appear. 
ance ofa gigantic red-and-gold insurance 
ofice badge, or an elderly cherub without 
wings. 

“The hackney-coach and cabmen, 
along whose lines they passed, could 
not make him out at all, Some thought 
he was a mail-coach guard riding post 
with the bags; but, as the light was 
pretty strong, he trotted on regardless 
of observation. The fog, however, abated 
none of its denseness, even on the ‘ Sur- 
rey side ;’ and, before they reached the 
Elephant and Castle, Jorrocks had run 
against two trucks, three water-cress 
women, one pies-all-ot !-all-ot !-man, dis- 
persed a whole covey of Welsh milk- 
maids, and rode slap over one end of a 
buy at (hat) box! bonnet-box! man’s 
pole, damaging a dozen paste-boards, 
and finally upsetting Balham Hill Joe’s 
Barcelona ‘ come crack em and try em’ 
stall at the door of the inn; for all whose 
benedictions the Yorkshireman, as this 
great fox-hunting knight-errant’s ‘ es- 
quire,’ came in. 

“* Here the Yorkshireman would fain 
have persuaded Mr. Jorrocks to desist 
from his Quixotic undertaking, but he 
turned a deaf ear to his entreaties. 
‘ We are getting fast into the country, 
and I hold it to be utterly impossible for 
this fog to extend beyond Kennington 
Common ; ’twill ewaporate, you'll see, 
as we approach the open. Indeed, if I 
mistake not, I begin to sniff the morning 
air already ; and hark! there’s a lark a- 
carrolling before us!’ ‘ Now, spooney, 
where are you for?’ bellowed a carter, 
breaking off in the middle of his whistle, 
as Jorrocks rode slap against his leader, 
the concussion at once dispelling the 
pleasing pastoral delusion, and nearly 
knocking Jorrocks off his horse.” 

The scene in the hunting stables at 
Croydon, where Mr. Jorrocks shews 
off the nags to his friend, is true to 
nature; and the meet of the hounds, 
the find below hill, with the runs up 
and down, Mr. Jorrocks’s tumble into 
the unsavoury cesspool, with the bril- 
liant finish of the brushless fox, are all 
done in a style that conveys the very 
scene to the mind. 

“Surrey Shooting” follows; where 
we have an instance of the similarity 





* ««* Vot a shocking bad hat !’— the slang Cockney phrase of 1831.” 
t “‘ City —for having a pole run into one’s rear.” 


t “* Flare up!’— the slang Cockney phrase of 1834, 
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ofideas between the authors of Jorrocks 
and Pickwick. Mr. Jorrocks having 
arrived at his friend Nosey Browne’s 
castellated cottage, across Streatham 
Common, for the purpose of shooting, 
proceeds, full of powder and zeal, to 
deal destruction among the game on 
his friend’s very limited manor, After 
a parley with a make-believe keeper, 
as to what they should try first, it is 
agreed that “Old Tom,” a most un- 
happy old hare, that, what with the 
harriers, the shooters, the snarers, and 
one thing and another, never knew a 
moment’s peace, should have the first 
salute. Mr. Jorrocks, in a most 
sportsmanlike manner, laid in am- 
bush, with his gun on a rest, until Old 
Tom, who was on his travels, came 
cantering along the outside of the wood, 
at a careless, easy sort of pace, be- 
tokening either perfect indifference for 
the world's mischief, or utter contempt 
of cockney sportsmen altogether. He 
was a melancholy, wo-begone looking 
animal, long and lean, with a slight 
inclination to gray to his dingy old 
coat; one that looked as though he 
had survived his kindred, and had 
already lived beyond his day. Mr. 
Jorrocks, however, sees him differ- 
ently, and, with a well-aimed shot, 
ends Old Tom’s miseries. He is 
killed, however, upon Mr. Cheetum’s 
grounds, with whom Mr. Jorrocks’s 
host, Browne, is at variance; and Mr. 
Cheetum’s man, who is lying in am- 
bush on the boundary, seizes Mr. 
Jorrocks as he puts his toe over the 
line, and takes him before a magis- 
trate for a trespass, who fines our hero, 
against which decision Mr. Jorrocks 
appeals to the Croydon sessions. We 
will now go into court with “ Jorrocks 
v. Cheetum,” and “ Bardell v. Pick- 
wick.” Premising that Jorrocks’s be- 
ing an appeal case, his counsel, Mr. 
Smirk, leads off. The conduct of 
Jorrocks and Pickwick in court, is as 
good an illustration of the difference in 
character between the two men as can 
be selected. 


“ «T have the honour to appear on be. 
half of Mr. Jorrocks,’ said Mr. Smirk, 
‘agentleman of the very highest consi- 
deration—a fox-hunter, a shooter, and 
agrocer. In ordinary cases it might be 
necessary to prove the party’s claim to 
respectability ; but, in this instance, I 
feel myself relieved from any such obli- 
gation, knowing, as I do, that there is 
no one in this court, no one in these 
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realms—I might almost add, no one in 
this world—to whom the fame of my 
most respectable, my most distinguished, 
and much injured client is unknown. 
Not to know Jorrocks, is indeed to argue 
oneself unknown. 

“This is a case of no ordinary in- 
terest, and I approach it with a deep 
sense of its importance, conscious of my 
inability to do justice to the subject, 
and lamenting that it has not been in- 
trusted to abler hands. It is a case in- 
volving the commercial and the sporting 
character of a gentleman against whom 
the breath of calumny has never yet been 
drawn —of a gentleman who in all the 
relations of life, whether as a husband, 
a fox-hunter, a shooter, or a grocer, 
has invariably preserved that character 
and reputation, so valuable in commer- 
cial life, so necessary in the sporting 
world, and so indispensable to a man 
moving in general society. Were I to 
look round London town, in search of a 
bright specimen of a man combining the 
upright, sterling integrity of the honour. 
able British merchant of former days, 
with the ardour of the English fox- 
hunter of modern times, I would select 
my most respectable client, Mr. Jorrocks, 
He is a man for youth to imitate and re. 
vere! Conceive, then, the horror of a 
man of his delicate sensibility, of his 
nervous dread of depreciation, being 
compelled to appear here this day to 
vindicate his character—nay, more, his 
honour—from one of the foulest attempts 
at conspiracy that was ever directed 
against any individual. I say that a 
grosser attack was never made upon the 
character of any grocer; and I look con- 
fidently to the reversion of this unjust, 
unprecedented conviction, and to the 
triumphant victory of my most respect- 
able and public-spirited client. It is not 
for the sake of the few paltry shillings 
that he appeals to this court—it is not 
for the sake of calling in question the 
power of the constituted authorities of 
this county — but it is for the vindication 
and preservation of a character dear to 
all men, but doubly dear to a grocer, 
and which once lost can never be re- 
gained. Look, I say, upon my client, as 
he sits below the witness-box, and say if 
in that countenance there appears any 
indication of a lawless or rebellious 
spirit —look, I say, if the milk of human 
kindness is not strikingly portrayed in 
every feature ; and truly may I exclaim, 
in the words of the poet, 


‘ If to his share some trifling errors fall, 
Look in his face, and you'll forget them 
all.’ 


I regret to be compelled to trespass upon 
the yaluable time of {he court ; but, sir, 
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this appeal is based on a trespass, and one 
good trespass deserves another.’ 

“The learned gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to detail the proceedings of the 
day’s shooting, and afterwards to analyse 
the enactments of the New Game-bill, 
which he denounced as arbitrary, op- 
pressive, and ridiculous ; and concluded 
a long and energetic speech, by calling 
upon the court to reverse the decision 
of the magistrate, and not support the 
preposterous position of fining a man for 
a trespass committed by his toe. 

“ After a few minutes had elapsed, 
Mr. Sergeant Bumptious, a stiff bull- 
headed little man, desperately pitted 
with the small-pox, rose to reply, and 
looking round the court, thus com. 
menced : 

“«« Five-and-thirty years have I pass- 
ed in courts of justice, but never, during 
a long and extensive practice, have [ 
witnessed so gross a perversion of that 
sublimest gift called eloquence, as within 
the last hour.’ (Here he banged his brief 
against the table, and looked at Mr. 
Smirk, who smiled.) ‘I lament, sir, 
that it has not been employed in a better 
cause —(bang again, and another look), 
My learned friend has, indeed, laboured 
to make the worse appear the better 
cause; to convert into a trifle one of the 
most outrageous acts that ever disgraced 
a human being, or a civilised country. 
Well did he describe the importance of 
this case!—important as regards his 
client’s character —important as regards 
this great and populous county —im- 
portant as regards those social ties by 
which society is held together —import- 
ant as regards a legislative enactment— 
and important as regards the well-being 
and prosperity of a whole nation (bang, 
bang, bang). I admire the bombastic 
eloquence with which my learned friend 
introduced his most distinguished client— 
his most delicate-minded, sensitive 
client! Truly, to hear him speaking, I 
should have thought he had been de- 
scribing a lovely, blushing, young lady ; 
but when he comes to exhibit his paragon 
of perfection, and points out that great, 
red-faced, coarse, vulgar-looking, lub- 
berly lump of humanity (here Bumptious 
looked at Jorrocks as though he would 
eat him) sitting below the witness-box, 
and seeks to enlist the sympathies of 
your worships on the bench —of you, 
gentlemen, the high-minded, shrewd, 
penetrating judges of this important 
cause (and Bumptious smiled and bowed 
along the bench, upon all whose eyes he 
could catch)—on behalf of such a mon- 
ster of iniquity, it does make one blush 
for the degradation of the British bar 
(bang, bang, bang. Jorrocks here looked 
unutterable things). Does my learned 
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friend think, by displaying his hero as a 
fox-hunter, and extolling his prowess in 
the field, to gain over the sporting ma- 
gistrates on the bench? He knows 
little of the upright integrity, the un- 
compromising honesty, the undeviating, 
inflexible impartiality, that pervades the 
breast of every member of this tribunal, 
if he thinks, for the sake of gain, fear, 
favour, hope, or reward, to influence the 
opinion, much less turn the judgment, of 
any one of them.’ (Here Bumptious 
bowed very low to them all, and laid his 
hand upon his heart. Tomkins nodded 
approbation.) ‘ Far, far be it from me to 
dwell with unbecoming asperity on the 
conduct of any one— we are all mortals, 
and alike liable to err,—but when I see 
a man, who has been guilty of an act 
which has brought bim all but within 
the verge of the prisoners’ dock ; I say, 
when I see a man who has been guilty of 
such an outrage on society, as this ruffian 
Jorrocks, come forward with the daring 
effrontery that he has this day done, and 
claim redress where he himself is the 
offender, it does create a feeling in my 
mind divided between disgust and amaze. 
ment.’ (Bang.) 

‘““Here Jorrocks’s caldron boiled 
over, and, rising from his seat with an 
outstretched shoulder-of-mutton fist, he 
bawled out, ‘ you, sir, what do you 
mean?’ 

‘The court was thrown into amaze- 
ment, and even Bumptious quailed before 
the fist of the mighty Jorrocks. ‘I claim 
the protection of the court,’ he exclaimed. 
Mr. Tomkins interposed, and said he 
should certainly order Mr. Jorrocks into 
custody if he repeated his conduct, add- 
ing, that it was ‘most disrespectful to 
the justices of our lord the king.’ 

‘** Bumptious paused a little, to gather 
breath and a fresh volume of venom, 
wherewith to annihilate Jorrocks; and 
catching his eye, he transfixed him like 
a rattlesnake, and again resumed, 

““*How stands the case?’ said he. 
‘This cockney groter —for, after all, he 
is nothing else—who, I dare say, scarce- 
ly knows a hawk from a_ hand-saw, 
leaves his figs and raisins, and sets out 
on a marauding excursion into the county 
of Surrey, and, regardless of property, 
of boundaries, of laws, of liberties, of 
life itself, strides over every man’s land, 
letting drive at whatever comes in his 
way! The hare he shot on this occasion 
was a pet hare! For three successive 





summers had Miss Cheetum watched 
and fed it with all the interest and 
anxiety of a parent. I leave it to you, 
gentlemen, who have daughters of your 
own, with pets also, to picture to your- 
selves the agony of her mind in finding 
that her favourite had found its way 
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down the throat of that great guzzling, 
gormandising, cockney cormorant; and 
then, forsooth, because he is fined for the 
outrageous trespass, he comes here as 
the injured party, and instructs his coun- 
sel to indulge in Billingsgate abuse, that 
would disgrace the mouth of an Old 
Bailey practitioner! I regret that, in- 
stead of the insignificant fine imposed 
on him, the law did not empower the 
worthy magistrate to send him to the 
treadmill, there to recreate himself for 
six or eight months, as a warning to the 
whole fraternity of lawless vagabonds.’ 
Here he nodded his head at Jorrocks, as 
much as to say, ‘I'll trounce you, my 
boy!’ He then produced maps and 
plans of the different estates, and a 
model of the shed, to shew how it had 
all happened ; and after going through 
the case in such a strain as would in- 
duce one to believe it was a trial for 
murder or high treason, concluded as 
follows : — 

«The eyes of England are upon us : 
reverse this conviction, and you let loose 
a rebel band upon the country, ripe for 
treason, stratagem, or spoil; you over- 
turn the finest order of society in the 
world; henceforth, no man’s property 
will be safe, the laws will be disregard- 
ed, and even the upright, talented, and 
independent magistracy of England, 
brought into contempt. But I feel con- 
vinced that your decision will be far 
otherwise; that, by it, you will teach 
these hot-headed, rebellious, radical gro- 
cers, that they cannot offend with im- 
punity, and shew them that there is a 
law which reaches even the lowest and 
meanest inhabitant of these realms ; that 
amid these days of anarchy and inno- 
vation, you will support the laws and 
aristocracy of this country; that you 
will preserve to our children, and our 
children’s children, those rights and 
blessings which a great and enlightened 
administration have conferred upon our- 
selves, and raise for Tomkins of Tom- 
kins, and the magistracy of the proud 
county of Surrey, a name resplendent in 
modern times, and venerated to all 
eternity,’ ” 


In Bardell v. Pickwick, the parties 
come into court with two counsel each, 
Sergeant Buzfuz and Mr. Skimkin for 
the plaintiff, and Sergeant Snubbin 
and Mr. Phunky for the defendant. 
Buzfuz of the one case, appears to be 
the Bumptious of the other; and the 
opening of the two speeches, and man- 


ner of the counsel, are extremely alike. 

“Sergeant Buzfuz began by saying, 
that ‘never in the whole course of his 
professional experience, never from the 
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first moment of his applying himself to 
the study and practice of the law, had 
he approached a case with feelings of 
such deep emotion, or with such a heavy 
sense of the responsibility imposed upon 
him—a responsibility, he would say, 
which he could never have supported, 
were he not buoyed up and sustained by 
a conviction so strong, that it amounted 
to positive certainty, that the cause of 
truth and justice, or, in other words, the 
cause of his much injured and most op- 
pressed client, must prevail with the 
high-minded and intelligent dozen of 
men whom he now saw in that box 
before him. 
7 * + * 

“** You have heard from my learned 
friend, gentlemen, that this is an action 
for a breach of promise of marriage, in 
which the damages are laid at 15001. 
But you have not heard from my learned 
friend, inasmuch as it did not come 
within my learned friend’s province to 
tell you, what are the facts and circum- 
stances of the case.’ 

~ * * * 

“Here Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz smote his 
table with a mighty sound, and glanced 
at Dodson and Fogg, who nodded ad- 
miration of the sergeant and indignant 
defiance of the defendant, ‘ The plaintiff, 
gentlemen,’ continued Sergeant Buzfuz, 
in a soft and melancholy voice, ‘ the 
plaintiff is a widow — yes, gentlemen, a 
widow. The late Mr. Bardell, after en- 
joying for many years the esteem and 
confidence of his sovereign, as one of 
the guardians of his royal revenues, 
glided almost imperceptibly from the 
world, to seek elsewhere for that repose 
and peace which a customhouse can 
never afford,’” 


The learned sergeant then proceeds 
to detail, with heart-rending perspi- 
cuity; how the amiable widow put up 
“a let” in the window of her house 
in Goswell Street, and how the ‘* man 
Pickwick —Pickwick the defendant,” 
took the lodgings. 


“¢ Of this man, Pickwick, I will say 
little,’ observed the learned sergeant ; 
‘the subject presents but few attrac- 
tions ; and I, gentlemen, am not the 
man, nor are you, gentlemen, the men, 
to delight in the contemplation of re- 
volting heartlessness, and of systematic 
villany.’ 

« Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been 
writhing in silence for some time, gave 
a violent start, as if some vague idea of 
assaulting Sergeant Buzfuz, in the august 
presence of justice and law, suggested 
itself to his mind.” 


The sergeant then talks vigorously 
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at Mr. Pickwick, in case he should 
happen to be in court, deprecating in 
unmeasured terms the use of gestures 
of dissent or disapprobation —assuring 
him that a counsel, in the discharge of 
his duty, is not to be bullied or put 
down—-returns to the subject-matter 
of action —informs the jury about the 
chops, tomata sauce, and warming- 
pan—and appeals to the “ enlightened, 
high-minded, right-feeling, conscien- 
tious, dispassionate, sympathising, and 
contemplative jury of Mrs. Bardell’s 
civilised countrymen, for damages, 
heavy damages, against old Pickwick.” 

The result is well known, Old Pick- 
wick is severely mulct for his presumed 
duplicity towards the widow, and a 
bench of worshipful magistrates decide 
against Mr. Jorrocks; and the chair- 
man, Mr. Tomkins of Tomkins, delivers 
a most luminous judgment, equal in 
sense to that of Justice Stareleigh’s. 

Mr. Jorrocks’s other adventures em- 
brace nearly all sorts of sporting,— 
stag-hunting, racing, sailing, driving, 
&c., in England and France ; but each 
sketch is done in a style to interest the 
general reader, as well as the lover of 
the particular amusement. The scene 
at Newmarket, where the honest grocer 
joins a party of blacklegs at the White 
Hart, conveys a better idea of the doings 
of that noted spot than any we have 
ever read ; and his adventures in France 
are full of fun. 

The Diary of a Huntsman is of a 
different character to any of the pre- 
ceding ; and merely professes to be the 
rough off-hand notes of a sportsman 
on the particular occurrences of the 
day. Amid much that is old, there is 
a good deal of originality, even in the 
style, and yet much omitted that might 
reasonably be expected. We have a 
chapter on “ The Huntsman,” another 
on “ The Whipper-in,” but never a 
word on “ The Feeder,” that most im- 
portant personage in a hunting esta- 
blishment. “ Hunting Terms,” if we 
mistake not, were given by Nimrod, 
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in the Old Sporting Magazine, many 
years ago, and more intelligibly to a 
non-hunting reader than Mr. Smith's 
vocabulary. For instance, the latter 
tells us that yogeote is a “ holloa to 
hounds when they have gone beyond 
the scent, or when the huntsman wants 
to bring them back to him ;” but he 
does not tell us that the apparently 
unmeaning term is a corruption of the 
words, Here again. Our idea of the 
meaning of what is called dog-language 
is the production of certain sounds fa- 
miliar and intelligible to the animal; 
and ifa huntsman can get bis hounds 
to him by holloaing leg of mutton! 
we do not see why it would not be 
quite as correct as the one prescribed 
by Mr. Smith. All hunting terms are 
founded in sense, though the tongues 
of provincialists may have shrouded 
their origin in obscurity. The work is 
written in a good, healthy, galloping 
sort of style ; and instead of the writer 
using three or four words where one 
will suffice, he has let his printer 
spread his type most liberally over 
the page. 

The writer’s censure of the present 
absurd mania for steeple-chasing, toge- 
ther with his recommendation of the 
soothing system in adverse hunting 
counties, and the observations upon 
earth-stopping, are worthy of attention ; 
though we do not think his work is 
calculated to supersede either Beck- 
ford’s or Colonel Cooke’s in point of 
amusement or utility. 

But we must take a “ pull” at our 
Pegasus, our remarks having already 
outstripped the limit we prescribed for 
our sporting notice. We are always 
glad to find gentlemen passing a leisure 
hour in the field of literature. Not 
only do the transmission of ideas to 
paper beguile the tediousness of many 
a stormy day, but the practice tends to 
the formation of an easy mode of ex- 
pression, both in writing and in speak- 
ing, which ought to be the object of 
every gentleman to cultivate. 
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HNOMERIC BALLADS. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


No. X. 


The Story of the Swineherd. 
OA, 6. 389-483. 


[Uxysses, after having given a most mendacious account of himself, inquires 
from the hospitable swineherd the history of Ais adventures. The manner in 
which he introduces his inquiry gives a pleasant picture of the ordinary ad- 
ventures of the time. Eumeus had told him that he was reared from childhood 
as a slave in the household of Laertes ; on which Ulysses says,—‘“ How strange 
it is, swineherd Eumeus, that you were tossed abroad to wander away from your 
country and your parents while still a child. Tell me, then, and accurately 
relate, was the broad-streeted city sacked in which your father and venerable 
mother dwelt? or did pirates carry you off in their vessels, finding you left alone 
among the sheep or oxen, and sell you to this master, who paid for you the 
regular price?” There is something truly businesslike in the manner of this 





inquiry. “ And the swineherd, chief of men, immediately replied” —] 
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I. 


O, stranger, if it be thy will 
My life’s whole course to know, 
Listen in silence seated still, 
While with my tale the hours I fill, 
Over the goblet’s flow. 


Il. 


The long and tedious night’s career 
Leaves time enough for sleep, 

Enough a pleasant tale to hear, 

Which those who lend attentive ear 
From slumber dull will keep. 


III. 


Repose not till the hour assigned ; 
Ifarm by much sleep is done. 
Let him who feels of drowsier mind, 
Departing outward, lie reclined, 
Till the updawning sun. 


IV. 


When, with the porkers of his lord, 
He from his meal may go ; 

We, seated here beside the board, 

Zating and drinking, will record 
Each other’s tales of wo. 
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V. 


Sweet is, of perils past and o’er, 
The story, treasured well,— 
Of all the sufferings that we bore ; 
Our wanderings on a foreign shore, — 
Such as I now shall tell. 


VI. 


Where turns the sun to set and rise, 
All to Ortygia’s north, 
Thou may’st have heard that Syria lies, 
An isle of no surpassing size, 
But excellent of worth. 


Vil. 


In flocks and kine, in corn and wine, 
Abundant is its soil ; 
There never famine makes to pine, 
No maladies to wo consign, 
The dwellers of the soil. 


VIII. 


When to the years that suit the tomb 
Its aged sons attain, 

Then Artemis and Phebus come, 

The Archer-gods, to seal their doom, 
By painless arrows slain. 


IX. 


Two are its cities, and the land 
’Twixt them is parted free ; 

O’er both my sire with regal hand, 

Ctesius, the godlike, held command ; 
Of Ormenus son was he. 


X. 
And often the Pheenicians sought 
This island o’er the main. 
And their ship-famed men of wily 
thought 
Many curious toys in the galleys 
brought, 
To barter them there for gain. 


XI. 


There chanced in my father’s house to be 
A woman of their land ; 

And tall was she, and fair to see, 

And in works of art right skilfully 

Practised was she of hand. 
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The Story of the Swineherd. 


XII, 


Her beauty made her fall a prey 
To sailor arts ere long ; 
To bathe when she had ta’en her way, 
In a seaman’s arms in the ship she lay, 
Won by his glozing tongue. 


XIII. 


Women are weak: the sagest dame 
By like deceit may fall. 
He asked, Who was she? Whence she 
came ? 
And at once did she as her dwelling 
name 
My father’s high-roofed hall. 


XIV. 


“ Rich Sidon is my native source, 
Rich Arybas my sire : 

As from the fields I bent my course, 

I by a Taphian pirate-force 

Was seized, and here, without remorse, 
Sold for the stated hire.” 


XV. 


Spoke then the man, in whose embrace 
She secretly had lain: 
* Wilt thou with us thy path retrace, 
To see once more thy natal place, 
Thy father’s halls again ? 


XVI. 


‘“‘ Them to see; they still survive, 
Rich in abundant store.” 
* Be it so; your offer I receive,” 
She said ; “ but ye some pledge must 
give 
To bring me safe to shore. 


XVII. 
‘¢ Swear this with solemn oath and true, 
And, sailors, yours am I.” 
Then, as she bade, did all the crew 


Take the firm oath in manner due, 
And duly ratify. 
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XVIII. 


«« Be secret now,” the woman cried ; 
* Should any from the ship 

Henceforth to meet with me betide, 

In market wide, or at fountain side, 
Be closed to me his lip ; 





XIX. 


“ Lest some one to my master old 
Should our discourse betray ; 

And he, suspecting from what was told, 

Should bind me fast in fetters fold, 
And plot your crew to slay. 


XX. 


“ But keep the secret safely stored, 
And your purchase of victuals ply : 

When your full stock is laid on board, 

Let some one to me, with speedy word, 
At yonder mausion hie. 





XXI. 
“ And gold with me 1 shall surely 


bear, 
Whatever to hand may come ; 
And with a willing mind, as a passage 
fare, 
Shall bring you the boy whom as nurse 
I rear, 
In that rich man’s house at home. 











XXII. 


“ Tle now can run abroad by my side, 
And the child is sharp and smart ; 
IJim then shall I to your vessel guide, 
And a handsome price he will sure 
provide, 
When sold at a foreign mart.” 













XXIII. 


She said, and then the house she sought: 
In the isle for a year they staid. 
Provision in store for their ship they 
bought, 
And when the vessel was fully fraught, 
Their messenger was sped. 
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XXIV. 





Crafty was he whom the sailors sent 
To take the message sure ; 
To my father’s house his way he bent, 
And a necklace of gold with amber 
blent 
He brought with him as a lure. 


XXV. 


With favouring hand and longing eye, 
My venerated dame 

Did with her household maidens try, 

The trinket which they fain would buy, 
Whate’er the price he would name. 


XXVI. 


He winked at the woman, and went 
his way ; 
In silence he gave the sign. 
With my hand in hers, I was led away, 
Through the porch where many a goblet 
lay, 
Left where they had met to dine. 


XXVIII. 


My father had gone with every guest, 
The public court to keep ; 
And she hid three goblets under her 
vest, 
And I, with a foolish mind possessed, 
Followed her to the ship. 


XXVIII. 


Down sank the sun, and dark was the 
street, 

And soon we came to the bay, 
Where lay the Pheenician galley fleet; 
They put us on board, and at once we 

beat 

Fast over the watery way. 


XXIX. 


Fair was the wind, vouchsafed by 
Jove; 
Six days before the blast, 
Day and night, in constant course, we 
drove; 
The seventh day was doomed to prove; 
The Pheenician woman's last. 
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*.* I had intended to have written a few notes on the above, but, on reflection, 
I do not wish to encumber my readers with too much Greek. In brief, then, | 
have only to say, that though I have translated tseow dvaxrogingw “ porkers of his 
lord,” according to the ordinary interpretation, I think the latter word has no 
connexion with dye; that Buttman, as usual, is a blockhhead, about ¢3icparos, 
which merely means cursed, as we say a cursedly long night; that rgeras, |. 403, 
is a corruption-—I have rendered it according to the best interpretation I could 
find, and the commentators on the passage, who find Homer guilty of geogra- 
phical or astronomical mistakes, are very foolish persons; that there is a line 
wanting after 1. 423; that »saira: should be savra, 1.435; that 437 is an inter- 
polation ; that dueray and csAsirnedy, 1. 438, should be in the singular number; 
that #s, 1.479, perhaps, should be ¢”; and that Turnebus’s note on d@yasels is 
trash, though backed by Heraclides Ponticus, and, in a measure, adopted by 
Clarke. Also, for drwuvvoyv, 1. 437, read trwuvvev, after the manuscript col- 
lated by Thomas Bently; and, meo periculo, for azareoxéwvra, 1. 451, which has, 
in Eustathius, the various reading of suorgoxsavra, read ciorgoxéwrra, “ running 
alone.” 

What a commentary could be written on the story beginning with 1. 415, and 
ending with 484. Does any thing connected with human life change? All this 
story of Eumzus might have occurred on the coasts of old Calibar, in the slave- 
trade time, and, in spite of the zeal and energy of Governor Maclean, may occur 
at Cape Coast even at present. But I have not a right to expatiate, at the 
expense of the Fraserians, on such topics, and must only say, De his alias. 


W. M. 
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LOOSE THOUGUTS, 


[Some thirty years back, a little volume was published, under the above title, 


“ by a Lady.” 


The old Monthly Review of that day sarcastically observed, 


that if a lady happened to be troubled with any thoughts of that description, 


the sooner she got rid of them the better. 


Our correspondent, it would 


appear, never met with this little incident. He gives his rambling lueubra- 
tions the same unlucky denomination. Never mind: we shall not stop to 
alter his title; nor, we dare say, would he. —O. Y.] 


IT am on the Binmincuam Rattway; 
that splendid blunder. Nothing can be 
easier than to be “ wise after the event ;” 
but it often strikes one with astonish- 
ment, when looking at the new and the 
old roads to Birmingham, that the 
common sense of the matter, now, 
I believe, pretty generally perceived, 
should never have occurred to any one 
until too late. 

Before this railway was formed or 
planned, we had two good roads to 
Birmingham ; one by Oxford, the other 
by Dunstable, Stony Stratford, and 
Towcester. The latter was the shortest 
and best. As forming part of the great 
road to Liverpool and to Ireland, the 
utmost attention had been paid to it. It 
had been surveyed by order of govern- 
ment, innumerable improvements had 
been effected, and in many places it 
was the nearest approach to a direct 
line that could easily be conceived. 
Little more was required, to fit it fora 
railway line, but to reduce it to a level ; 
and much had been effected in that 
way. I remember travelling along 
it in the year 1828, or 1829, and ob- 
serving, within thirty miles, as many as 
four cutting and lowering operations in 
progress. 

What should have been done, then, 
when a railroad to Birmingham was 
required? Obviously this :—The go- 
vernment should have told the public, 
“ You have ‘two roads to Birmingham : 
for the next three years go round by 
Oxford ; the other way we shall close 
up, for a great experiment.” 

To have reduced the existing road 
to a level —or to two or three levels, 
which would have answered the pur- 
pose—and to have laid down the rail, 
might have been effected for less than 
500,000/. Put up, then, to public 
tender, on a seven years’ lease, a com- 
pany would readily have bid 50,000/. 
a-year, or 10 per cent on the cost. 
And both the government, the com- 
pany, and the public, would have been 
the better for the whole affair, 


Instead of which, nearly six millions 
have been spent; requiring a clear 
profit of 300,000/. a-year, or nearly a 
thousand pounds a-day, to pay even 
common interest for the outlay ! 

The folly of the Birmingham affair 
consists in this vast outlay. People 
seem to think that “ money is no ob- 
ject” in a railway ; whereas, the ques- 
tion whether you shall get a dividend 
of 2 per cent, or one of 8 per cent, 
depends mainly on this, whether you 
choose to spend 6,000,000/. on the 
work, or can manage so well as to get 
it done for 1,500,0002. 

But the public partake largely of 
this folly. What shall be said of men 
who rush to buy Birmingham shares 
at 80 per cent premium ; that is, to 
give at the rate of ¢en millions for the 
whole work, when there lays open to 
them an equally eligible line, which 
they might occupy to-morrow, if they 
chose, at a cost probably not much 
exceeding one million ! 

As the matter now stands, London 
seems likely to be left with only one 
great artery stretching northwards, It 
is true that the Northern and Eastern 
line is in progress towards Cambridge ; 
but, stopping there, it will be of little 
use either to the proprietary or the 

ublic. And the rest of that line, by 
Norwich to York, seems not likely to 
be soon completed. 

What is wanted is a line to York- 
shire and Northumberland, without 
going away westward to Birmingham. 
What business has a Leeds man, or 
one from Newcastle, or from Hull, to 
be taken round by Birmingham? Yet 
to Birmingham must they all go, as 
the matter now stands. 

Such a second line would be gained 
by crossing Lincolnshire, from Notting- 
ham to Cambridge, vid Stamford. The 
distance is about 75 or 80 miles ; the 
country almost a level; the probable 
cost, from 1,000,000/. to 1,500,000/. 
I observed the other day, that some 
Nottingham people met, and deter- 
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mined to have a new canal, at a cost of 
900,000/. What canal can be of half 
the importance to them that such a 
railway as this would? As matters 
stand, they must travel to town vid 
Birmingham, a distance of about 150 
miles, and must pay the interest of 
nearly eight millions of money, ex- 
pended on those two railroads ; whereas, 
if they formed their own line, vid 


Nottingham. 


. 
Js 


And the present distances, by the 
road-books, appear to be : 


London to Birmingham .. 109 miles. 
Birmingham to Nottingham 56 

— 165 
London to Cambridge.... 51 miles, 
Cambridge to Nottingham 75 

—- 126 


I have named Nottingham so pro- 
minently, because that town is in the 
direct line to Leeds, Durham, and 
Newcastle. 





Turton has “ resigned,” in conse- 
quence, forsooth, of “a difference of 
opinion” with Lord Durham on some 
unknown legal point! O the endless 
beauties and conveniences of humbug 
and hypocrisy ! 

That either he or Lord Durham 
must “ resign” was well known in all 
the clubs, at least ten weeks back. 
What end, then, is to be answered by a 
fabrication which deceives nobody? 

The Turton story is just this: The 
nomination of T. was a little private 
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Stamford and Cambridge, they would 
bring the distance to about 120 or 130 
miles, and the capital employed to 
about two or three millions. 

Should not the men of Leeds and 
Yorkshire look at their maps, and think 
of these things ? 

In the maps, they will find the re- 
spective bearings of the towns to be 
somewhat thus : 








@ Cambridge. 


London, 





job between Durham, who was ready 
enough to find a berth for an old 
schoolfellow, and some of the people at 
the India Board and Colonial Office, 
who had their own reasons for wishing 
to get him—the said T.—out of the 
way. 

Hence arose the seeming contradic- 
tion between Lord Melbourne's public 
declarations and the well-known facts. 
Letters of Turton’s were about town, 
declaring that the government had re- 
commended him to Lord Durhan, at 
the very moment when Lord Melbourne 
most explicitly declared, in the House 
of Lords, that he had not gone out at 
the instance of government, or of Lord 
Durham, or with any expectation of an 
appointment from either! But public 
men who heard Lord Melbourne make 
those declarations, and were well qua- 
lified to judge, did not suspect him of 
deliberate falsehood ; but they drew a 
very different conclusion, namely, that 
the whole affair furnished a brilliant in- 
stance of the habitual carelessness of the 
poco-curante premier, and of the man- 
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ner in which his colleagues and sub- 
ordinates were accustomed to conduct 
their several departments, without ac- 
quainting him with arrangements which 
were well known to all the rest of the 
world. 

These parties, therefore, drew the 
conclusion, which has turned out to be 
the correct one, that Lord M., when 
thus acquainted with the fact, would 
write out to Lord D. in a style befit- 
ting his place and his endangered 
honour; and that the result would in- 
evitably be, either the dismissal of 
Turton, or the return of the viceroy. 

The former of these courses has been 
adopted ; and when we remember that 
Turton gave up a post of 2000/. a- 
year to go out with Lord D., and that 
the latter must have, consequently, felt 
deeply pledged to take care of his in- 
terests, we may form some idea of the 
stringent measures adopted by Lord 
Melbourne to clear himself of this 
stain. 

Altogether, this Canadian affair pro- 
mises to turn out a most edifying story. 
Like most other cunning, but not 
really wise, schemes, it appears likely 
to be strength at the beginning, but 
weakness at the end. 

I have seldom chuckled more than 
when I first heard the announcement 
of Lord Durham’s appointment. The 
trick was so barefaced, so palpable, 
and yet so likely to succeed, that one 
could not help feeling tickled at the 
idea. The extraordinary concurrence 
of two such ends to be gained bya 
single stroke, as the banishment ofa 
greatly dreaded rival, and the getting 
rid, at the same time, of a perplexing 
question, constituted such a piece of 
luck as few cabinets have ever met 
with. And the unanimous content 
with which the proposition was re- 
ceived, the alacrity with which the 
gilded bait was swallowed by the 
dupe himself, the almost popularity of 
the appointment among the “ Liberals,” 
and the silent acquiescence of the 
Conservatives,—all united to make 
the scheme seem one of the happiest 
thoughts that ever a little, cunning 
mind, like Lord John’s, had managed 
to hit upon. 

Pity it was that parliament could 
not have been prorogued before the 
news of the viceroy’s arrival and earliest 
handiworks could have reached home ! 
This was, indeed, an oversight. The 
“weakness” which always follows the 
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“strength” arising from a cunning 
manceuvre, here came into broad day- 
light very rapidly indeed. Whatcould 
be more lamentable, more really piti- 
able, than the ministerial predicament 
during the last fortnight of the session ? 
The end of the matter, however, is 
not yet. Meanwhile, it seems as if 
Lord Durham would prove the most 
noted example, in modern times, of 


“‘ Meanness that soars, and pride that 
licks the dust.” 


Well, joy go with him! Whether 
he stays in Canada, to embarrass the 
Whigs by his blunders, or comes home 
to ruin them by forcing himself into 
the cabinet, cannot much signify to 
the Conservatives. 


If any proof were necessary of the 
utter demolition of friend Pease, in 
his late encounter with Lord Ashley, 
there could not possibly be a stronger 
one than the blank and utter silence pre- 
served by all the “liberal” journals. 
What! a“ Reform M.P.” most cruelly 
mauled by a Tory lord, and that, too, 
at the dullest period of the year, when 
any subject of the least interest is a 
perfect godsend to newspaper editors ; 
and yet not a single journal, Whig, 
Radical, or Ministerial, to venture so 
much as a dozen lines in his defence! 
There is no parallel case of such an 
utter desertion: probably, because few 
such exhibitions as that of the Quaker 
have ever been made. The creature 
was literally skinned. To touch him 
was wholly impossible. With one 
consent, therefore, the “‘ liberal” editors 
abandoned him to his fate, with the 
old proverb, “ least said, soonest 
mended.” 

It is odd that, in this occurrence, 
any one should find a subject for 
regret; yet that subject is but too 
apparent. Why is a nobleman, who 
unites with the highest, the most ex- 
emplary character, such a degree of 
talent as was displayed in this cor- 
respondence, so little heard in par- 
liament? Is not this a natural and 
a rational subject of regret? I am 
aware of the real cause of this back- 
wardness. It is not inattention, for 
scarcely a man in the house is more 
regular and constant in his attendance; 
but it is a moral weakness, which, if 
it be possible, ought to be cast off. 
Lord Ashley never thinks of speaking 
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on a subject, without being really in- 
terested in it; and when so interested, 
his want of self-confidence comes in, 
and whispers fears of the most ground- 
less description— that he may do the 
cause he has at heart more harm than 
good by his advocacy! Thus, his lord- 
ship frequently enters the house with an 
intention of speaking, and with more 
knowledge of the subject under dis- 
cussion than at least 650 out of the 
658 members, and after permitting a 
dozen empty babblers to step between 
himself and the Speaker, hesitates and 
doubts to the very last, whether it may 
not be better, after all, for him to be 
silent! 

Now, if this weakness were not a 
national misfortune, there would be 
little ground for this public allusion 
to it. But when one sees, as in the 
correspondence just referred to, the 
admirable clearness, temper, and firm- 
ness; the gentleness mingled with a 
just severity; and all combined with 
the very highest order of mental quali- 
fications, one cannot help deeply re- 
gretiing that a nobleman so qualified 
and fitted to assume a very high rank 
in the senate and in the cabinet, should 
perpetually shrink back, under the 
pressure of a constitutional habit, 
and leave the leading posts, and the 
higher influence, to men, in most of 
whom the country can never repose 
the same unhesitating confidence, as 
to their entire conscientiousness, their 
earnest sincerity, and their unshrinking 
devotion to what they believe to be 
right, which does attend, and that most 
deservedly, every step of his lordship’s 
public career. 


Potiticat Dinners have been less 
frequent of late, than for several autumns 
past. The almost dead-lock pro- 
duced by the balance of parties, and 
the improbability of a speedy general 
election, tend to encourage a dis- 
position, always natural to English- 
men, to sink into lassitude and repose. 
The meetings of the Conservatives, in 
various parts of the country, have 
sensibly diminished ; but those of the 
Whigs have almost entirely ceased. A 
solitary one, held in North Devon a 
few days since, only the more esta- 
blishes the fact of a growing fassi- 
tude or inertness. A dinner of the 
Liberal, or Reform Club, of that great 
and populous district, was publicly 
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announced ; the late member, the Hon. 
Newton Fellowes, was to be in the 
chair; the new candidate, Mr. Buller, 
was to exhibit; and the Whig sitting 
member, the son of the lord-lieutenant, 
and soon to be lord-lieutenant him- 
self, was also to be there. And with 
all these attractions, and after long 
notice and preparation, how many 
gentlemen sat down to dinner? Five 
hundred ? Three hundred? One hun- 
dred? No; just seventy-five was the 
whole muster! Could any thing speak 
more plainly the decrepitude and 
rapidly approaching extinction of 
Whiggism ? 

One passage in Lord Ebrington’s 
speech at this dinner, struck me as most 
ominous. His lordship has been so con- 
stant and useful a supporter of the Whig 
ministry, as to have gained from the Ex- 
aminer the title of ‘the Newfoundland 
dog of the ministers.” Ata pinch, in 
the hour of their greatest need, he was 
always at hand to help to pull them 
through. What are we to think, then, 
of such words as these, issuing from 
Lord Ebrington’s lips, not in con- 
fidential discourse, but at a public 
meeting ? 

‘* Whether the state of parties will 
allow the present government to carry 
on the business of the country for an- 
other session, I am unable to say.” 


What! “unable” to promise even 
one more session? What! so near 
their end, that their best friend, their 
never-failing supporter, cannot venture 
to calculate upon so much as half a 
year more? ell may the “ liberal” 
Journal, from which we copy the pass- 
age, add, that 


‘Lord Ebrington would not say so 
much, if his misgivings were not as 
strong as our own. We look, therefore, 
on the fate of the present cabinet as 
sealed,” 


The Morning Chronicle gave what 
it called an “abridged” account of 
this North Devon dinner; and in that 
account we looked in vain for this 
ominous passage. * Abridgments” are 
sometimes very convenient things. I 
* calculate,” as the Yankees say, that 
the Chronicle was of opinion that Lord 
Ebrington had been a little too frank 
and open on that occasion. Never- 
theless, in vino veritas is a maxim 
which generally holds good, and there 
can be no doubt that his lordship, in 
using these alarming expressions, mere- 
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ly gave utterance to his sincere opin- 
ions; nor that those opinions were 
deliberately formed, and on abundantly 
sufficient grounds. 


I am surprised that, among the 
various schemes and projects for the 
employment of combined surplus ca- 
pital, we have never yet had a pro- 

1 for a company for properly 
supplying London with fish. 

I do not mean a mere ordinary 
stockjobbing scheme, for getting up 
directorships for a dozen brothers and 
cousins, with secretaryships and clerk- 
ships for their nephews and sons-in- 
law; but a bond fide plan for sup- 
plying a necessity whieh actually exists. 

The only legitimate scope and sphere 
of operation for associations of this 
sort is, by the combination of many 
parcels of unemployed capital, to do 
that which would either require larger 
means, or involve more uncertainty, 
than an individual capitalist can be 
expected to furnish or to incur. Now, 
the supply of this vast metropolis with 
that important article of food is pre- 
cisely one of those cases. 

Fish is at present considered, ge- 
nerally, as a mere luxury; and ihe 
quantity brought to market and con- 
sumed bears no kind of proportion to 
the quantity supplied and demanded, 
either of butchers’ meat or of vegeta- 
bles. But there is no reason why it 
should not equal, or nearly approxi- 
mate to, both. It would do so, if it 
were removed from its position as an 
expensive luxury, to that ofan ordinary 
article of consumption, as economical 
as others. 

A man, as matters are at present, 
desires his cook to order a leg of mut- 
ton, or a sirloin of beef, and troubles 
not himself about the price. He knows 
that the current rate for those articles 
is from 8d. to 10d. per Ib. ; and should 
his butcher, at the week’s end, charge 
him more, he has only to complain, or 
change his tradesman. But he does 
not, with the same carelessness, desire 
to have some soles, or a piece of sal- 
mon, because, for aught he knows, it 
may turn out that, on that particular 
morning, soles may be half-a-crown a 
pair, or salmon twenty-pence per 
pound. 

Now, any man who reflects a few 
moments will be satisfied, that if every 
housekeeper in London knew that it 
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was just as economical to order fish as 
to order meat, and that he might 
reckon upon soles or turbot at 6d. or 
8d. per lb. whenever he chose, and 
salmon at 9d. or 10d., every man, I say, 
will feel, that if this were universally 
and constantly the case, the demand for 
fish in the London market would 
speedily be at least quadrupled. 

Is there any difficulty, then, in pro- 
curing such a supply for the metro- 
polis, as that these prices might always 
be the current ones? I conceive that 
there is no difficulty worth naming. 

An individual salesman of fish, like 

all tradesmen of that class, will always 
aim to keep up prices. In his eyes 
there is nothing to be gained by lower- 
ing the current rate of prices; nor, 
while the market and the trade is ruled 
by these persons, will fish ever be any 
thing but an expensive luxury. 
* A company, therefore, would first 
have to devise plans for bringing into 
London a far greater quantity of fish 
than at present, and of offering it at a 
far lower price. Such a system would 
not be in operation more than three 
months, before the increase of the de- 
mand would be prodigious. 

To obtain that increased supply 
would require new machinery; but, 
with that new machinery, there would 
be no difficulty in the case. As it is, 
vast quantities of fish are daily cast 
upon our shores, and either wasted, or 
thrown about among the poor, in unre- 
garded abundance, Could the fisher- 
men, who bring these heaps ashore, 
but dispose of them for a remunerating 
price, they would soon bring even 
much larger quantities. 

A company, then, would have to ar- 
range extensive plans for drawing into 
London larger quantities of fish than 
are now brought. The mouth of the 
river Thames should be navigated by 
three or four fast and effective steam- 
tugs, towing up large barges of fish, 
purchased of all the boatmen from the - 
Downs to Yarmouth, and from Holland 
to Boulogne. The Great Western Rail- 
way would bring up supplies from the 
Bristol Channel ; and the Birmingham 
would give us salmon from Wales, 
and all that the Irish Channel could 
supply. On the other side, the great 
Scotch steamers would assure us of a 
constant influx from that quarter; and, 
if necessary, a correspondence with 
our continental neighbours would still 
further increase the whole amount. 
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The only other matter to be arranged, 
would be the mode in which the public 
might be supplied. It is taken for 
granted that fish, whose production 
and keep cost nothing, and the whole 
expense connected with which consists 
in the mere catching and bringing to 
market, ought not to be of higher price, 
in that market, than beef and mutton. 
It ought, therefore, to be the very first 
principle with the supposed company, 
that its fish should at all times, and by 
whatever medium sold, be offered to 
the public at rather less than the price 
of butcher’s meat. The only question 
would be, whether this should be done 
by the London fishmongers now exist- 
ing, or by opening a series of shops, 
from Leadenhall Street to Piccadilly, 
and from Cheapside to the Regent’s 
Park. Probably it would be most de- 
sirable, on the principle of disturbing 
existing interests as little as possible, 
to retain the present dealers, and 
merely to bring them into a cordial 
co-operation with the company. To 
do this, they should agree that the 
company should fix and advertise the 
price of fish every morning, and by 
that price they should abide. A fixed 
rate of profit must be previously agreed 
upon ; and though this would be lower 
than at present, yet the augmentation 
of sales would render the business bet- 
ter than before. If, however, this co- 
operation was refused, then a range of 
shops, situate one mile from each other, 
on all the leading thoroughfares, would 
soon, by the retail profits, more than 
repay their own establishment. 


It was remarked by an acute and 
well-judging member of the House of 
Commons, the other day, that a vast 
proportion of nonsense which was for- 
merly prevalent in that assembly, 
under the head of personal altercations, 
had been cut down by a single stroke 
of Cuartes Dickens’ pen. He ob- 
served that, since the appearance of 
the first number of the Pickwick Papers, 
in which the angry discussion between 
the linen-draper and the founder of the 
club takes place, we had not been 
treated with a single scene of the kind, 
formerly so common, in which honour- 
able members, after accusing each other 
of falsehood, swindling, or some other 
little irregularities of a similar -kind, 
ended the affair amicably, at last, by 
declaring that these terms were only 
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meant to apply “ in a parliamentary 
sense.” 

This is something for a man to have 
done, and that by a single dash of the 
pen. But still it is to be regretted, 
that one possessed of such extraordi- 
nary powers, and having such a hold 
on the public mind as C, D. has now 
obtained, should turn his vast oppor- 
tunities to so slender an account. No 
one who reads his papers can doubt 
the excellence of his disposition. The 
very choice of his later subjects proves 
his desire to do good. The orphan in 
the workhouse—the exiled child at a 
Yorkshire school—the poor milliner’s 
slave,—all shew the bent of his mind ; 
and, in a measure, each of these exhi- 
bitions will do good. The worst of it 
is, that after all our sympathy, little 
can we, the million who read his 
sketches, do to reform these evils. 
But there is a public crime more vast 
than either of these, and capable, from 
its peculiar character, of being put 
down, in whole or in part, by legis- 
lative enactment. I mean, the work- 
ing little boys and girls to death in the 
Jactories. There is another mischief, 
too, of great and increasing amount,— 
the demoralisation of our agricultural 
labourers in the beer-shops of our ham- 
lets, the seminaries of poaching, smug- 
gling, and all manner of licentiousness. 

In these matters, and in some others 
which might be named, Mr. Dickens 
might, without diverging into the 
thorny path of politics, be of incalcu- 
lable service to his fellow-men. 





Some people are asking, with serious 
and half-alarmed faces, whether there is 
any thing to fear from the new mani- 
festations, or “ demonstrations,” of Ra- 
dicalism among the labouring classes! 
As far as the matter has yet gone, I see 
nothing whatever to be frightened at. 

Except we could imagine it possible 
for these things to be so long per- 
mitted or encouraged by a weak and 
unprincipled government, as to have 
really acquired a strange ascendency 
over both the legislative and the exe- 
cutive, I know not to what positive 
mischief they can lead. And it is far 
better, on every account, that all classes 
of politicians should learn to speak 
out, to act honestly, to say distinctly 
what they mean, to assert their princi- 
ples and to abide by them, than that 
the false and tricky coalition of Whig- 
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gism and Radicalism, which has now 
existed for so many years, should carry 
on its delusions any longer. 

In that coalition, each party meant 
and endeavoured to cheat and swindle 
the other. The Radicals intended not 
to “ reform” the ancient constitution of 
King, Lords, and Commons, but to de- 
stroy it, and to set up a fierce de- 
mocracy in its room. They joined the 
Whigs in a cry for “ reform,” in the 
hope that they might be able, under 
that cry, to make some ae in the 
work of destruction. The Whigs, on 
the other hand, never intended, in any 
essential degree, to weaken the power 
of the aristocracy, or to establish a Re- 

ublic, either in essence or in name, 

hey, however, deluded the Radicals 
with hopes, that they would help them 
to much, if not all, of what they de- 
sired,— simply in order to obtain 
their aid in seizing upon and retaining 
power. That end answered, they have 
left those by whose help they obtained 
office, exactly in the same position in 
which they found them. 

These, their dupes, are now coming 
boldly forward, in the attitude of men 
who have been deluded and wronged. 
We admit tltat their complaints are in a 
great measure well founded ; but they 
concern not us. They cannot, they do 
not, even attempt to charge the Con- 
servatives with any hypocrisy or breach 
of promise. It is against the Whigs 
that their reproaches are levelled, and 
in those reproaches there is much truth. 

They now demand Universat Sur- 
FRAGE. That is, upon the face of it, 
the dominion of the ignorant many 
over the educated few; the rule of the 
millions of servants over the thousands 
of masters; the giving all legislation, 
upon which property rests, into the 
hands of those who have no property 
of their own. Now, this would not be 
just ; nor would it be desirable even for 
the well-being of the poor mistaken 
men that ask it. 

I do not think, therefore, that there 
is the least probability of the success of 
these “ Chartists,” as they call them- 
selves. But I am glad of their open 
and full declaration. We now know 
against what we are contending. It 
is, in every view, far better to have the 
Whigs to deal with on their ground, 
and the Radicals on theirs, than to 
have an unnatural combination of both, 
aiming at and demanding you scarcely 
know what. 
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As to the strength of these “ Char- 
tists,” that appears to be perfectly con- 
temptible. They advertised, with great 
pomp, “a demonstration”’ of the feel- 
ing of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis. Their speakers came from all 
parts of the kingdom, to attend this 
“great demonstration.” Elliott came 
from Sheffield ; and his favourite paper, 
the Sheffield Iris, announced that it 
expected that 200,000 men would 
attend this meeting. The same idea 
was entertained in other quarters, and 
some London papers indulged in a 
similar anticipation. 

Well, the day of meeting came: it 
was fine, it was a Monday, and four 
thousand people, including spectators, 
were there! That is, in proportion, as 
if you had prepared Exeter Hall for 
one of those great indoor assemblages 
which are in the habit of meeting 
there, and when the hour of com- 
mencing business arrived, instead of 
two thousand auditors, you saw, scat- 
tered along the front bench, only forty 
individuals—the proper complement 
for three omnibuses ! 

Two other “ demonstrations” have 
since been attempted. At Manches- 
ter, by forcing the manufacturers to 
close their mills for the day, a vast po- 
pulation was thrown into the streets, 
and probably as many as 60,000 or 
80,000 strolled to the place of meeting ; 
which number is easily swelled, by the 
usual exaggeration, to three hundred 
thousand! But at Liverpool, where 
there were no mills to be closed, the 
working people went on with their 
usual employments, and about twelve 
hundred were all the idlers that that 
great town, with all its 200,000 inha- 
bitants, could furnish to the “ great 
Radical demonstration !” 

No! there is nothing to be feared 
from the strength of the Chartists ; but 
there is much to be hoped, on the 
other hand, from their secession from 
the Whigs. 


Tn the dead calm which followed the 
prorogation of parliament, and the 
consequent absence of all the usual 
topics, the newspapers of all descrip- 
tions have been at an unusual loss for 
topics. There has not been an autumn 
for many years so entirely destitute of 
events, and even of anticipations. In 
this dearth of matter, the journals have 
been boring their readers with two 
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minor occurrences, of the most trivial 
and trashy descriptions. 

A sermon preached by Dr. Took, in 
his rotation as queen’s chaplain, has 
been the pet topic in the Conservative 
papers. In the discourse itself there 
was nothing to attract notice; it was 
in Dr. Hook’s usual sonorous and 
swelling style; exalting the church ; 
but rather more mild and moderate 
than his usual tone,— not anathematis- 
ing the Dissenters, or claiming to the 
church the exclusive possession of the 
means of salvation. There was nothing 
in the discourse to offend, or greatly to 
please, any one. In the usual course 
of things, it would never have been 
named after the day of its delivery. 
But it has so happened, that somebody 
or other, interested, we suppose, in 
getting up an éclat for the production, 
set on foot a tissue of ridiculous stories, 
as to its reception by the queen; and 
the newspapers having, just then, no- 
thing else to think about, gave ready 
currency to any fiction that came to 
hand. First, the doctor had been dis- 
missed! It certainly seems almost in- 
credible, that any man in his senses 
could read the sermon, and then se- 
riously believe such a story as this. 
However, this fiction set the sale of the 
sermon a-going ; and as soon as it was 
officially contradicted, two or three 
fresh fabrications were ready. “ Her 
majesty had been seen to weep, on retir- 
ing from the chapel.” To weep after 
hearing that sermon! I am a Con- 
servative, not from faction, but from 
loyalty ; and I cannot conceal my dis- 
gust at the authors of such stories as 
these. No one who has perused the 
sermon in question can believe her 
majesty to have wept at the hearing of 
it, without believing her to be in a 
state of idiotcy ! 

The Duke of Wellington was sent 
for, the MS. of the sermon placed in 
his hands, and his opinion required 
(whether or not it was cannon-ical, I 
suppose). A _ field-marshal gravely 
called in to pronounce upon the ortho- 
doxy ofa sermon! Really, these were 
clumsy inventions ! 

However, the end has been answer- 
ed: fifteen thousand copies of the ser- 
mon have been sold; and no doubt 
multitudes of her majesty’s subjects 


are firmly persuaded, that though Dr. 


Hook was not dismissed, “ there were 
some dark manceuvres connected with 
the publication of that sermon.” In 
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one sense, perhaps, though not in the 
sense usually taken, this may have 
been really true. 

The other matter which helped to 
eke out the columns of the newspapers, 
was the Yarmouth election. To the 
ministerial journals, especially, this 
event was a perfect godsend. To 
have actually won a contested election ! 
They could hardly believe their senses. 
They took pen in hand forthwith, and 
for a fortnight wrote, without stopping, 
interminable articles about the Yar- 
mouth election. Nay, the poll took 
place on the 23d of August; and I see 
in the Chronicle of this day, the 23d of 
September, what I believe is about the 
twenty-third editorial article on this 
astounding event. The overthrow of 
the Russian empire, or the sinking of 
North America to the bottom of the 
ocean, could hardly have commanded 
so large a share of attention. 

And, after all, there was nothing 
whatever in the matter. The only 
thing proved by the contest is, that 
Whigs are, in their very nature, in- 
sincere, and that whosoever trusts 
them will be sure to be deceived ; and 
all this we knew very well before. 

Mr. Wilshire, the Whig member for 
Yarmouth, had gained his seat by 
bribery, and was brought before a 
committee of the House of Commons. 
He had a fair prospect of being ex- 
pelled, and declared incapable of sitting, 
when he voluntarily offered to retire, 
and give up the seat to Mr. Baring. 

7 this arrangement, Mr. Baring 
would save two or three days’ expenses 
before the committee, and Mr. Wil- 
shire would save himself from being 
disqualified ; accordingly, the arrange- 
ment was made. But Mr. Baring 
naturally demanded that he should 
have a sufficient pledge of the actual 
surrender ofhis seat ; and, accordingly, 
all Mr. Wilshire’s principal friends 
and advisers at Yarmouth, then in 
town, joined in the arrangement, which 
thus became, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a contract between the two con- 
tending parties in the town. 

Well, upon this contract, Mr. Wil- 
shire is allowed to escape. He vacates 
his seat, and goes to the Continent, in 
fulfilment of his part of the bargain. 
But the Yarmouth Whigs, with their 
usual honesty, immediately fly from 
their bargain, nominate him anew, and, 
of course return him. The whole is a 
simple piece of swindling; and if 
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Whigs could but possess the usual 
feelings of honourable men, those of 
Yarmouth would be ashamed to walk 
the streets! 

As to any political conclusion, de- 
ducible from this triumph (by a ma- 
jority of 31 out of 1400), there is 
actually none. Every one must be 
aware that all arrangements of this 
kind, by which seats are agreed to be 
handed over, and bodies of electors 
appear to be “ bought and sold,” are 
the most unpopular things that can be 
conceived. The remark was generally 
made, when the bargain came to be 
publicly known, that “the Whigs 
would play Mr. B. false, and then he 
had no chance of his seat.” 

Such a contract must necessarily 
rest upon the honour of those making 
it. It placed Mr. Baring in a disad- 
vantageous position before the electors 
of the town, as one imposed on them 
by a contract made in London. Taken 
at this disadvantage, it naturally fol- 
lowed that, if vigorously opposed, he 
must be beaten. But, to draw any 
conclusion from this fact, as to the 
state of parties or of politics in Yar- 
mouth generally, would be the greatest 
folly imaginable. 


Popery seems, of late, to have be- 
come, if possible, more than ever the 
universal disturber of mankind. Hav- 
ing severed Belgium from Holland, it 
is now struggling to deprive Prussia of 
its Rhenish provinces, and England of 
its North American. Even the king 
of the Sandwich Islands has been 
obliged to forbid all emissaries from 
Rome to enter his dominions, on pain 
of summary punishment. 

But there has seldom been so strik- 
ing an exhibition of its true character, 
as of late in our own colony of New- 
foundland. Emboldened, probably, 
by the belief that the obscurity of their 
situation and proceedings would protect 
them from notice, or that, at least, there 
was a press in England which might be 
relied on to assert or deny any thing 
that was required in their cause, the 
priests and their abettors in Newfound- 
land have acted as if they were neither 
accountable to God nor to man. 

About the same time that Ireland 
was surrendered, by the Irish Reform- 
bill, to the control of O’Connell, New- 
foundland received from our colonial 
office, a “liberal” constitution. By 
this constitution, a house of assembly 
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was ordered to be chosen by such a 
constituency, that universal suffrage 
would hardly have been more ex- 
tensive or more dangerous. Seizing 
upon this opportunity, the priests rush- 
ed into the thickest of the political 
fury, outdid their brethren in Ireland 
in violence, and in political intrigue, 
and finally succeeded in gaining a 
majority in the House of Assembly, 
wholly subservient to their purposes. 

Having gained this great step, their 
next effort was directed against the 
bench. The chief-justice refused to 
join their faction. [le must therefore 
be unseated. A violent memorial was 
sent over to England, by the House of 
Assembly, praying for his removal, 
The privy-council at home, with the 
usual weakness and wickedness of our 
Whig government, first went into the 
charges against the chief-justice, and 
declared the whole to be false and 
unfounded, and then gave a perfect 
triumph to those who had preferred 
these false and unfounded charges, by 
resolving that, “ under the cireum- 
stances” (of the Romish priests’ de- 
manding his removal), it was “ inex- 
pedient that he should be continued in 
his office of chief-justice !’ A splendid 
example of the mode in which our 
colonies are now governed. 

The news of the chief-justice’s re- 
moval was received by the Popish fac- 
tion with a frenzy of delight. A grand 
Te Deum was chanted ; after which the 
late judge was solemnly cursed from the 
high altar. Such is Romish charity to 
a fallen foe! But now, drunk with 
exaltation, the Assembly must needs 
proceed, as their next step, to take the 
very lives and liberties of the whole 
population of the colony into their 
own keeping ! 

It happened one day that Dr. hielly, 
the principal medical officer in the co- 
lony, had occasion to accost Mr. Kent, 
a member of the dominant party in the 
House of Assembly, in the open street. 
Hlis question related to a mere matter 
of business; but the reply he received 
was a tissue of virulent abuse. 

Not submitting patiently to this 
treatment, Dr. Kielly replied, and high 
words ensued. Mr. Kent retreated into 
the House of Assembly, and there 
charged Dr. Kielly with a “ breach of 
privilege,” on having used disrespectful 
language to him. The Assembly rea- 
dily took up the quarrel; sent and ap- 
prehended Dr. Kielly, and placed 
him at the bar, demanding an ample 
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apology. This he refused, and was 
forthwith sent to prison ! 

Imagining that he lived under the 
protection of British laws, the doctor 
instructed counsel to move the judges 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus. The As- 
sembly then resolved, that any barrister 
who pleaded for Dr. Keilly would be 
guilty of “a breach of privilege,” and 
should share his punishment ! 

This menace, however, failed. The 
doctor's cause was argued, and the 
judge granted the writ. What was the 
next step of this wise and gentle As- 
sembly? They deliberately resolved, 
that the judge himself had been guilty 
of a breach of privilege, and actually 
proceeded to take him by violence out 
of his own house, and to throw him 
also into prison ! 

This, of course, brought matters to a 
crisis, and the Assembly itself was dis- 
persed by the Governor. But can we 
overlook the fact, that with an Irish 
parliament at Dublin, and O’Connell 
guiding it, we might expect to witness 
precisely similar proceedings there, be- 
fore the year 1840? 


There was nothing very striking, or 
giving an impression of originality or 
peculiar sagacity, in the advice given 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1835 —“ Regis- 
ter! Register! Register!” Yet, now, 
when one comes to review the con- 
tests of the three years which have 
since elapsed, one begins to discern 
the real extent of that clear-sightedness 
and wisdom, which thus declared, de- 
liberately, the first, second, and third 
duty of all Conservatives to be, to 
attend to the register. 

Since that moment the Conservative 
cause has experienced one steady and 
uninterrupted advance. From. being 
beaten to the ground, while in pos- 
session of official power, it has now 
come to be able to control and to over- 
rule those who wrested power from its 
leaders. This steady advance has been 
owing, in some degree, to the super- 
iority of the Conservative leaders, and 
the goodness of their cause. But the 
main source of the progress of Conserv- 
atism has been, that its adherents have 
generally acted upon their leader's ad- 
vice, and have attended to the register. 

The practical effect has been to raise 
their numbers, in the IJouse of Com- 


mons, from 280 to 318, in the fuce of 


an adverse government influence ; and, 
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out of doors, to lead to a wide-spread- 
ing conviction of the certainty of their 
ultimate success,—the strongest of all 
motives in inducing their opponents to 
a speedy surrender. 

n fact, that lassitude and exhaustion 
which both parties cannot but feel, after 
four years’ protracted exertions, is al- 
ready operating strongly on the Radical 
force. The battle no longer rages along 
the whole line. Half the counties of 
England are now quietly surrendered 
to the Conservatives. East Kent, 
Bucks, and several others, witness no 
further struggles on the part of the Ra- 
dicals; and even South Devon, Lord 
John Russell's own county, is this 
year formally given up to the Con- 
servative power. 

These successes should animate and 
encourage the Conservatives to re- 
double their exertions in those dis- 
tricts in which the contest still goes 
on. Itis well that North Derbyshire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire are 
prospering in this good work ; but let 
West Surrey, West Kent, Herts, Dur- 
ham, and Cornwall, never rest till they 
have taken their place among the Con- 
servative counties of England. 

In Middlesex, we expect that the 
struggle of this year will end in the 
extinction of the Radical power. The 
Conservatives look, we believe, to gain 
above 500 by the year’s registration ; 
and this number, added to their majo- 
rity at the last election, and the gain 
by the revision of 1837, will render the 
chances of a Radical candidate some- 
what worse than nothing. 

In London, too, the point is gained. 
Mr. Grote’s majority of 6 will be, by 
the time this year’s work is done, a mi- 
nority of more than 600! 

Let, then, the Conservatives keep 
their ranks unbroken, their spirits firm, 
and it will not be long before the foe 
will surrender at discretion. But let 
them not grow weary while on the very 
threshold of complete success. We 
know that the struggle is wearisome and 
costly; but it is equally so to their 
opponents —too wearisome and costly, 
in fact, for them any longer to sustain 
it. There is scarcely a “ Liberal” or 
* Reform Club” throughout the king- 
dom, that is not at its wit’s end for 
funds and members. Persevere, then, 
a little longer, and entire success is 
yours—success which will richly reward 
every effort, and repay every sacrifice! 
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